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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY AT SALAT CAMİ YANI 
A Pottery Neolithic Site in the Tigris Valley, Southeast Turkey 


Yutaka Miyake" 


Introduction 


There seem to be distinctive disparities between the Pre-Pottery Neolithic and 
Pottery Neolithic periods in Southeast Anatolia. Although a series of “cult buildings” 
found at Çayönü and Nevalı Çori are well deserved of considerable attention (Özdoğan 
and Özdoğan 1998, Hauptmann 1993), recent breathtaking findings at Göbekli Tepe have 
entirely altered the image of Pre-Pottery Neolithic societies (Schmidt, 1999, 2000). As 
well as the life size male statue from Yeni Mahalle and other hilltop sites detected in 
Şanlıurfa province (Hauptmann 2003, Çelik 2000a, 2000b), these are explicit evidence of 
a high level of social complexity in the Pre-Pottery Neolithic periods in addition to the 
large settlement size, sophisticated layout of settlements and active long-distance trade 
already known. 

In contrast, in the subsequent Pottery Neolithic period, settlement size was 
evidently diminished and no public buildings have yet been discovered. It seems likely 
that the whole social system had once collapsed at the latest by the beginning of the 
Pottery Neolithic, and rather simple farming communities came into existence instead 
(Özdoğan 1999: 232-33). However, mainly due to the scarcity of fully investigated sites, 
the background of this decline remains unknown. Until a decade ago only a few Pottery 
Neolithic sites were excavated in Southeast Anatolia, and even the chronological 
framework has not been well established. 

Surface survey at the site of Salat Cami Yanı" in the Ilisu Dam reservoir area of 
the Tigris valley provides new information on the Pottery Neolithic settlement in 
Southeast Anatolia. Comparison with the sites in the adjacent regions suggests that this 
site might represent the earliest phases of the Pottery Neolithic period. 
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TAÇDAM Profect 


Ironically, the archaeological investigations in East and Southeast Anatolia have 
been encouraged by the construction of a series of large-scale dams on the Euphrates. 
Well-organized rescue projects such as the Keban and Lower Euphrates Projects have 
made a great contribution to Anatolian archaeology, although an enormous number of 
invaluable sites have been submerged in artificial lakes. With other projected dams on 
both the Euphrates (Carchemish Dam) and Tigris (Ilısu Dam), a new rescue project has 
been launched by TACDAM (Centre for Research and Assessment of the Historic 
Environment) in the Middle East Technical University at Ankara. 

Since 1998, in the framework of the TACDAM Project, a number of 
archaeological investigations have been actively progressing. In the Euphrates valley, 
Akarçay Tepe and Mezraa Teleilat provide well stratified sequences from the Pre-Pottery 
to Pottery Neolithic periods (Arimura et al. 2000, Karul et al. 2002). Now it has become 
clear that, at least in the Pottery Neolithic, the Anatolian Middle Euphrates shares 
common material culture with the Syrian Middle Euphrates and the Balikh valley. In 
recent years, with the completion of the Carchemish Dam, the main rescue activities are 
gradually shifting to the Ilısu Dam reservoir on the Tigris. So far, three Neolithic sites 
have been excavated here: Demirkóy Hóyük (Rosenberg and Peasnall 1998), Kórtik Tepe 
(Özkaya et al. 2002) and Hakemi Use (Tekin 2003, 2004). The former two sites are dated 
to the Pre-Pottery Neolithic, which are well comparable to Hallan Cemi located in the 
upstream area of the Batman River. The Pottery Neolithic sequence attested at Hakemi 
Use shows a close resemblance to those in the upper Khabur basin and north Iraq. 


Salat Cami Yan 


Salat Cami Yanı is situated ca. 20 km east of the modern city of Bismil in 
Diyarbakir province and is located on the left bank of Salat Cay, about 3 km upstream 
from its confluence with the Tigris (Fig. 1). This site was first discovered in 1989 during 
the course of the Tigris-Euphrates Archaeological Reconnaissance project (Algaze et al. 
1991). Late Neolithic, Early Bronze Age and Early Islamic materials were noted. This 
settlement was then registered as site 560/29 by TAÇDAM. Additional collections in 
2002, made by the Salat Tepe excavation team, provided more detailed information about 
the site (Görmüş 2003). 

The topographic map drawn in the early 1970s (Fig. 2) demonstrates that Salat 
Cami Yani was originally a low and oval shaped mound adjacent to the modern village of 
Yukarı Salat. When we visited the site in 2003 for the first time, however, the extent of 
the village had been greatly expanded towards the riverbank, and consequently this 
Neolithic settlement was completely included within the modern village. Probably in the 
course of this village expansion, the site of Salat Cami Yani itself has unfortunately 
been seriously destroyed by the removal of soil and building activities of local people. 
The end of the mound has been almost thoroughly levelled. 
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Therefore, the initial goal of our activities at Salat Cami Yanı vvas to generate a 
detailed topographic map, dravvn vvith 0.5 m contour intervals, in order to record the 
present state of the site precisely and to reconstruct or locate the virtually levelled mound 
(Fig. 3). Some contours appear to still reflect the original form of the site and generally 
correspond vvell vvith the earlier topographic map. Based on the surface distribution of 
archaeological materials, the estimated extent of the settlement stretches over ca. 220 m x 
130 m. 

During the course of mapping and field observations, it became clear that there 
were two places which remained 1 — 1.5 m higher than the surroundings. One survives 
under a modern homestead and the other is left as a small yard. Accordingly, the highest 
current point of the site, 536.4 m above sea level, is found here. In the profiles exposed on 
the edges, ash deposits and traces of mud bricks or pisé were clearly visible as well as 
some Neolithic ceramics and obsidian artifacts. It seems quite likely that they are the 
remnants of original tell deposits, which have been saved from destruction. 

Furthermore, we had an opportunity to examine another profile exposed on the 
south slope of the settlement facing Salat Cay, where soil had been removed on a large 
scale by local people. In the profile (Fig. 4), about 1.5 m deep from the surface, the 
remains of mud brick or pisé walls were detected at different levels, as well as ash layers 
and some Neolithic ceramics and obsidian artifacts. It is evident that there are at least two 
building layers in this sector. Reddish orange coloured soil, seen at the bottom of the 
profile in places, seems to be the virgin soil. Contrary to general assumptions, it becomes 
clear that artificial cultural deposits continue down to 533 m above sea level and, in spite 
of severe site destruction, deposits at least about 3.5 m thick still remain at Salat Cami 
Yanı, when the present highest point of the site, 536.4 m, is taken into consideration. İt is 
also worth mentioning that rather unusual Neolithic pottery, mineral tempered and well 
burnished, was exclusively collected in the discarded soil from this place. 

The present condition of the site prevented us from applying systematic surface 
collection. The estimated extent of settlement was arbitrarily divided into 9 collection 
units. The Neolithic pottery was densely scattered around and between the two elevated 
places mentioned above. Therefore, it can be assumed that the centre of the Neolithic 
occupation is found somewhere around there. 


Surface finds 


Chipped Stone 


Osamu Maeda analysed the chipped stone assemblage. The chipped stone artifacts 
collected at Salat Cami Yanı are made of obsidian (Fig. 7: 1-5) and flint (Fig. 7: 6-10), 
both showing rather distinctive lithic production strategies. Most of the obsidian bears a 
greenish tinge. Consequently, one can assume that it was brought to the site from the East 
Anatolian sources such as Nemrud Dağ and Bingöl, although this needs to be confirmed 
by chemical analysis. Among the obsidian artifacts, truncated and retouched 
blades/bladelets, probably detached by pressure flaking, are common (Fig. 7: 1-5, Fig. 10). 
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The existence of some obsidian flakes suggests that lithic production vvas practiced at the 
site. 

The quality of the flint is generally coarse. It seems likely that pebble stones, 
which can be obtained in the riverbed of Salat Çay even today, were used as raw material. 
Among the flint artifacts, amorphous flakes are dominant (Fig. 7: 8-9) and the ad hoc 
manufacture of flint is likely. One piece of flint hammerstone was also collected (Fig. 7: 
10). In general these chipped stone industries correspond well to those of the Pottery 
Neolithic in adjacent regions. 


Pottery 


The great majority of the pottery collected at Salat Cami Yanı can be assigned to 
the Neolithic period, while a handful of sherds of later periods, mostly Early Bronze Age 
and Islamic, was also acquired. In general the Neolithic pottery bears rather homogeneous 
features (Fig. 9). Almost all of it contains a large quantity of coarse chaff temper with 
occasional coarse mineral inclusions. On the vessel walls dark coloured cores are clearly 
visible. The surface colour is usually light, varying from reddish brown to buff. In general 
both exterior and interior surfaces are well smoothed, while some specimens are slightly 
burnished. 

The vessel shapes are generally simple and primitive. Open forms such as shallow 
bowls (Fig. 5: 2-3), hemispherical bowls (Fig. 5: 8) and bowls with straight sides (Fig. 5: 
4-5) are prevalent, while some fragments of carinated bowls (Fig. 5: 6-7) were also 
obtained. As for the closed forms, hole mouth jars (Fig. 6: 2-3) and pots with concave 
necks (Fig. 5: 11, Fig. 6: 1) are known. The latter have a gradual transition from the 
bodies to the necks. Bases are generally thick and flat (Fig. 6: 7-12). A base fragment (Fig. 
6: 13) indicates that oval shaped vessels are also existent. 

Decorated pieces are virtually absent and an applied band with impressions (Fig. 
6: 4) 1s the sole example of decoration. No painted pottery was collected. There are two 
types of handles: one is a horizontally elongated ledge handle attached below the rim (Fig. 
6: 6), the other a large crescent shaped handle on the rim (Fig. 6: 2-3). 

Finally, it is worth mentioning the rather exceptional Neolithic pottery collected at 
Salat Cami Yani. This is exclusively and heavily tempered with mineral inclusions (Fig. 
5: 1, Fig. 8 left), and the surfaces are dark grey coloured and well burnished. Although 
only a few pieces were obtained so far, they are totally different from the main Neolithic 
ware group mentioned above and show a close resemblance to the general traits of the 
earliest pottery which is recently attested in adjacent regions as we will see below. 
Moreover, these materials were exclusively collected from the discarded soils on the 
south slope, where virgin soil was exposed. This evidence might indicate that there is 
another Pottery Neolithic phase at Salat Cami Yani, which precedes the phase with chaff 
tempered light coloured ware. 

The results of the surface survey reveal that Salat Cami Yani is a very important 
Pottery Neolithic site in Southeast Anatolia in spite of heavy site destruction. It seems 
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likely that there are at least two Pottery Neolithic phases at Salat Cami Yanı, although this 
naturally needs to be confirmed by stratigraphical evidence". 


Some remarks on the early Pottery Neolithic Sequence 


The initial stage of pottery manufacturing 


Thanks to the recent progress of archaeological investigations in Turkey and Syria, 
our knowledge of the beginning of pottery manufacturing in the Near East has greatly 
improved in the last decade. The transition from the late PPNB to the Pottery Neolithic 
has been well explored at several sites one after another. It was once believed that 
Dark-faced Burnished Ware (hereafter DFBW) in the north Levant (4muq Phase A), chaff 
tempered and light coloured pottery in the Balikh valley (e.g. Tell Assouad, Tell 
Damishliyya) and Proto-Hassuna in north Mesopotamia was the earliest pottery in each 
region. However, now it is evident that all of these materials represent not the initial but 
the subsequent stage of pottery manufacturing. 

In the north Levant Pottery Neolithic layers preceding Amuq Phase A were 
detected at Tell el-Kerkh 2 (Tsuneki and Miyake 1996, Miyake 2003). A ware group 
called Kerkh Ware is predominant in the lowest pottery bearing layers and might be a 
predecessor of DFBW. It is exclusively tempered with mineral inclusions and the vessel 
walls are generally thick compared to DFBW. The surfaces are usually slightly burnished 
without any decoration. The vessel shapes are generally simple; only hemispherical bowls 
and globular deep bowls are known. Recently it is maintained that the pottery called 
Sandy Ware found in the basal layers of Yumuktepe could be comparable or 
contemporary with Kerkh Ware (Balossi 2004: 117-18), while the pottery itself seems to 
be rather different. 

In the middle Euphrates valley the recent excavations at Akargay Tepe, located in 
the Carchemish Dam reservoir, provide a well stratified sequence from the late PPNB to 
Pottery Neolithic periods (Arimura et al. 2000). Three Pottery Neolithic phases are 
recognized. The pottery in the middle phase, or Phase II, bears a close resemblance to the 
materials of Tell Assouad (Le Miére 1979) and Tell Damishliyya (Akkermans 1989), 
which was once thought to be the earliest pottery in the Balikh valley. In Phase ІП, 
comprising the earliest pottery-bearing layers, a considerably different type of pottery was 
obtained. It exclusively contains a large amount of mineral inclusions which cause the 
weightiness of the pot. The exterior surfaces are slightly but carefully burnished, while 
the interior usually remains smoothed. No decorated sherd was found but horizontally 
elongated ledge handles are common. The vessel shapes are rather simple: deep globular 
pots with flat bases are exclusively known. Similar pottery was discovered at 
Mezraa-Teleilat as well (Karul et al. 2002: 138) and the so-called *black series" pottery 


E This has been confirmed by the 2004 season work at Salat Cami Yanı with secure stratigraphical evidence. Two 
distinct Pottery Neolithic phases were attested. 
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found at Tell Halula seems to be well comparable to the earliest pottery at Akarçay Tepe 
(Faura and Le Miere 1999). 

Further to the east, in the upper Khabur basin, a similar situation has been 
encountered. The recent excavations at Seker al-Aheimar also provide good evidence for 
the transition from PPNB to Pottery Neolithic (Nishiaki 2001). Tn the layers betvveen the 
PPNB and Proto-Hassuna, heavily mineral tempered and burnished ceramics vvere 
obtained. 

Although these nevvly attested earliest ceramics are not exactly identical to each 
other, some common features can be noted as follows. They exclusively contain heavy 
mineral inclusions. The surface is slightly burnished and lacks decoration. In general the 
pottery is well fired and not crude at all. The vessel shapes are rather simple. Especially in 
the east, from the middle Euphrates to the Khabur basin, ledge handles are commonly 
seen. The burnished and mineral tempered pottery collected at Salat Cami Yani bears a 
general resemblance to these materials. If our evaluation is correct, the Tigris valley 
around Bismil will be included within the distribution area of the earliest pottery. 

In any case, there are two important things to be mentioned here. First, these 
materials seem to be truly the earliest pottery in each region and, as the stratigraphic 
evidence clearly shows, it is not likely that much earlier pottery will be found in the future. 
Second, it has come to light that the earliest pottery in north Mesopotamia, including the 
middle Euphrates valley, is not chaff tempered and light coloured but mineral tempered 
and burnished. This evidence will make a great contribution to illuminating the function 
of early pottery and the reasons why people started to make pottery. 


Subsequent developments in the Pottery Neolithic 


In the next stage of the Pottery Neolithic regional variations of pottery became 
evident. Broadly speaking, two distinctive pottery groups emerged in the Near East. One 
is mineral tempered and burnished pottery represented by DFBW in the west, and the 
other is vegetal tempered and light coloured ware in the east. For the time being, the 
boundary seems to be found somewhere around the regions between the Qoueiq and 
Euphrates valleys. 

Now it is evident that the middle Euphrates valley produces the same pottery 
assemblages as in the Balikh valley. As already mentioned above, the Phase II pottery of 
Akarçay Tepe shows a close resemblance to that of Tell Assouad and Tell Damishliyya 
(Arimura et al. 2000, Le Miére 1979, Akkermans 1989). It contains large quantities of 
vegetal temper. The surface is light coloured and generally smoothed. On the thick vessel 
walls, dark coloured cores are clearly visible. The vessel shapes are simple, and ledge 
handles, loop handles and horizontally applied bands are conspicuous. The same type of 
pottery is attested at Mezraa-Teleilat, Gürcütepe and Sürük Mevkii as well in Southeast 
Anatolia (Karul et al. 2002, Beile-Bohn et al. 1998, Stein 1992). 

In the upper Khabur basin the pottery assemblage of this stage is represented by 
the Proto-Hassuna phase at Tell Kashkashok II (Matsutani ed. 1991) and Tell Seker 
al-Aheimar (Nishiaki 1991). Needless to say, Proto-Hassuna sites were also found in 
north Iraq such as Umm Dabagiyah, Tell Sotto and Yarim Tepe I. In general the fabric, 
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surface treatment and firing techniques are similar to the pottery in the middle Euphrates 
and the Balikh valleys, while the vessel shapes and decorations are rather different. In this 
region carinated vessels are common. Painted sherds, applied decorations and incised 
decorations are also conspicuous as well as the presence of husking trays. 

Most of the Neolithic pottery collected at Salat Cami Yani shows a general 
resemblance to Proto-Hassuna pottery as regards manufacturing techniques. However, the 
virtual absence of painted pottery, applied decoration and husking trays at Salat Cami 
Yani might indicate its early date. As a matter of fact, at Hakemi Use, the other Pottery 
Neolithic site in the Ilısu Dam reservoir, chaff tempered painted ware, which is 
comparable to the Proto-Hassuna type, is attested (Tekin 2003, 2004). This evidence 
clearly indicates that a Pottery Neolithic phase with painted pottery exists in the Tigris 
valley as well. Consequently, it is likely that Salat Cami Yanı had been abandoned before 
the painted pottery tradition became widespread in the region. Actually a monochrome 
pottery assemblage which reminds us of Salat Cami Yanı was already attested at Ginnig in 
north Iraq (Campbell and Baird 1990). 

For the time being, it can be suggested that Salat Cami Yanı possibly covers the 
period from the initial to the subsequent Pottery Neolithic phases preceding the traditional 
Proto-Hassuna period. Together with the remarkable implications of Hakemi Use, future 
investigations at Salat Cami Yani will provide significant evidence for the Pottery 
Neolithic sequence in the Tigris valley. 
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Fig. 1. Map showing the location of Salat Cami Yanı in the Tigris valley. 
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Fig. 2. Topographical map drawn in the early 1970s showing the location of Salat Cami Yanı 
and the modern village of Yukarı Salat. 
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Fig. 3. Topographic plan and the present state of Salat Cami Yanı. 
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Fig. 4. The profile exposed on the south slope of the settlement. 
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Fig. 5. Neolithic Pottery 

1. Large amount of mineral inclusions. Exterior slightly burnished and dark gray. Interior smoothed and 
gray. No dark coloured core. 

2. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and dark brown. Thick dark coloured core. 
3. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and light buff. No dark coloured core. 

4. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Slightly burnished and reddish brown. Thick dark 
coloured core. 

5. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and light brown. Thick dark coloured core. 
6. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Slightly burnished and light brown. With reddish 
brown slip (?). Thick dark coloured core. 

7. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and buff. Thick dark coloured core. 

8. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and brown. Thick dark coloured core. 

9. Plant and mineral inclusions. Smoothed and grayish brown. Thick dark coloured core. 

10. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and dark brown. Thick dark cloured core. 
11. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and buff. Interior smoothed and 
dark brown. Thick dark coloured core. 
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Fig. 5. Neolithic Pottery. 
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Fig. 6. Neolithic Pottery 

1. Large amount of plant inclusions vvith some grits. Exterior smoothed and reddish brovvn. İnterior 
smoothed and buff. Thick dark coloured core. 

2. Large amount of plant inclusions vvith some grits. Smoothed and pinkish buff. Thick dark coloured core. 
Crescent shaped ledge handle on the rim. 

3. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and reddish brown. Interior 
smoothed and light buff. Thick dark coloured core. Crescent shaped ledge handle on the rim. 

4. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and pinkish buff. Interior smoothed 
and buff. Thick dark coloured core. 

5. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and buff. Interior smoothed and 
light brown. Thick dark coloured core. 

6. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and buff. Interior smoothed and 
reddish brown. Dark coloured core. 

7. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and orange brown. Thick dark coloured 
core. 

8. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and buff. Interior smoothed and 
light brown. Thick dark coloured core. 

9. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and reddish brown. Interior 
smoothed and grayish brown. Thick dark coloured core. 

10. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exteror slightly burnished and light buff. Interior 
smoothed and buff. Thick dark coloured core. 

11. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and cream buff. Thick dark coloured core. 
12. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Smoothed and pinkish buff. Thick dark coloured core. 
13. Large amount of plant inclusions with some grits. Exterior smoothed and reddish brown. Interior 
smoothed and dark reddish brown. Thick dark coloured core. 
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Fig. 7. Chipped stone artifacts. 


Fig. 8. Neolithic Pottery. 
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Fig. 9. Neolithic Pottery. 


Fig. 10. Obsidian artifacts. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS AT ZIYARET ТЕРЕ 
2003 — 2004 


Timothy Matney and Lynn Rainville (editors) 

with contributions from Timothy Demko, Sara Kayser, 
Kemalettin Kóroglu, Helen McDonaid, John MacGinnis, 
Kathleen Nicoll, Simo Parpola, Mandy Reimann, 
Michael Roaf, Philipp Schmidt, and Jeffrey Szuchman 


Introduction 


The seventh and eighth seasons of archaeological fieldwork at Ziyaret Tepe in the 
Diyarbakır province of southeastern Turkey [Fig. 1] were conducted between July and 
September of 2003 and 2004." Dr. Timothy Matney (University of Akron) is the director 
and Dr. Lynn Rainville (Sweet Briar College) is the assistant director of the Ziyaret Tepe 
archaeological project. Ziyaret Tepe is thirty-two hectare site on the southern bank of the 
Tigris River comprising a multi-period high mound of three hectares and a surrounding 
lower town of twenty-nine hectares [Fig. 2]. The high mound has a long period of 
occupation ranging from the beginning of the Early Bronze Age to the end of the 
Assyrian Empire. The lower town was fully occupied only in the Middle and Late 
Assyrian periods when the city achieved urban status. 

In 2003 and 2004, our work was guided by nine primary objectives. First, we 
planned to complete the stratigraphic step trench through the high mound at Ziyaret Tepe 
in Operation E giving a stratigraphic sequence spanning the Early Bronze Age through 
the Late Assyrian period (c. 3000 BC to 600 BC). This work was directed by Prof. Dr. 
Michael Roaf (University of Munich). Second, we continued the excavation of a complex 
of major Late Assyrian buildings in the lower town in Operation G where previous work 


: Acknowledgements: As in previous seasons, we worked in close cooperation with the director of the Diyabakir 
Museum, Necdet İnal, and his staff. We were also assisted by our government representatives, Sema Dayan (2003) and 
Nurhan Turan (2004) of the Ministry of Culture and Tourism's General Directorate in Ankara, both of whom played 
invaluable roles in the running of the excavations and surveys. We are especially grateful to Necmi Yaşar and Mustafa 
Kılıçal, our hard-working cook and driver, respectively. Our work over the two years covered in this report was 
sponsored and funded by a number of universities, federal foundations, private foundations and donors. In particular, 
the academic sponsorship for the Ziyaret Tepe project in 2003 and 2004 came from the University of Akron (USA), 
Sweet Briar College (USA), University of Munich (Germany), Cambridge University (UK), and the University of 
Helsinki (Finland). Our principal financial sponsors included the National Science Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research, the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, the British School of Archaeology in Iraq, the University of Oxford Wainwright Fund, the 
British Institute of Archaeology in Ankara, the University of Cambridge McDonald Institute for Archaeological 
Research, the British Academy, the Headley Trust, the Curtiss T. and Mary G. Brennan Foundation, the Mednick Grant 
from the Virginia Foundation of Independent Colleges, The Royal Society, The University of Minnesota Duluth, the 
University of Akron, Sweet Briar College, and private donors. 
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had recovered substantial mudbrick vvalls, a well preserved pebble mosaic pavement, and 
a small archive of unbaked cuneiform tablets. Dr. John MacGinnis (Cambridge 
University) directed these excavations and Prof. Dr. Simo Parpola (University of 
Helsinki) is studying the cuneiform archive. Third, vve opened a nevv trench at the 
southern edge of the lower town (Operation K) where magnetic gradiometry survey in 
1998 identified the location of the city”s fortification wall. An initial slıt trench excavated 
in 2003 by Dr. John MacGinnis was considerably expanded in 2004 by Dr. Kemalettin 
Köroğlu (Marmara University) to reveal details of the city”s fortifications during the Late 
Assyrian period. Fourth, vve conducted an exploratory excavation on the high mound in 
2004 in Operation L. Mr. Jeffrey Szuchman and Ms. Sara Kayser supervised this work. 
Fifth, in all of these Operations micro-archaeological samples were taken to better 
recover artefacts from everyday life in the ancient city. Dr. Lynn Rainville directed this 
work. 

In addition to the excavations noted above, our team also conducted two surveys 
during 2003 and 2004. Our sixth overall objective was to continue a subsurface 
geophysical survey in the lower town at Ziyaret Tepe. Using the established technigue of 
magnetic gradiometry, three previous seasons of geophysical mapping at Ziyaret Tepe 
(1998, 1999, and 2002) had produced a magnetic gradiometry map, which covered 
approximately half of the testable surface of the site. In 2003, additional magnetic 
gradiometry survey covered a large area, making our composite coverage of the site over 
70%. While the results were generally very good in the lower town (see below), in 2004 
we decided to test a new technique of geophysical mapping using an electrical resistance 
meter in the lower town, near the location of Operation К. The purpose of shifting to а 
new technique was to increase the resolution and detail provided by the geophysical 
survey. Additionally, we cut a narrow trench (Operation M) through a long magnetic 
anomaly discovered in the 1999 season in the lower town in order to ground-truth the 
cause of the anomaly and to aid in our overall interpretation of the site. 

In 2004, geomorphological study at Ziyaret Tepe and its surrounding environs 
continued, with an overarching goal to understand the context of the Tigris River 
landscape during antiquity. A seventh objective, addressed in the 2004 season, was to use 
ground-penetrating radar methods to map subsurface features on the tell and in the Tigris 
floodplain, complementing our initial reconaissance survey results from 2002. This work 
was directed by Dr. Timothy M. Demko (University of Minnesota Duluth) and Dr. 
Kathleen Nicoll (University of Oxford). Our eighth objective was a two-year effort to 
conserve a hoard of copper and iron vessels and other artefacts from the Late Assyrian 
period recovered from secure contexts in Operation A on the high mound in previous 
seasons. Our conservation staff, comprising Mr. Philipp Schmidt and Ms. Mandy 
Reimann (FHTW-Berlin) has been in charge of the conservation project. And, finally, our 
ninth objective was to study the ceramic composition of several dozen sherds using 
ceramic petrography and X-ray diffraction techniques. This work was conducted by Dr. 
Timothy Matney with the assistance of Dr. Lisa Park (University of Akron). 
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What follows are preliminary assessments of work done towards each of these 
nine principal objectives to date.” 


Excavations in Operation E 
Michael Roaf 


Operation E, the step trench towards the northern end of the eastern slope of the 
high mound [see Fig. 2], is directed by Michael Roaf of the Institut für Vorderasiatische 
Archáologie of the University of Munich and its excavation is part of the research project, 
the Northern Frontiers of Mesopotamia, funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft, 
as are the excavations at Giricano [see Fig. 1] on the north bank of the Tigris about 4km 
upstream from Ziyaret Tepe (Schachner et al. 2002, Radner et al. 2004). An initial season 
of excavation in 2000 at the top of the slope in Operation E revealed occupation layers 
dating from the Islamic period to the Middle Assyrian including a large Early Iron Age pit 
(see the following report on the pottery from this pit by Ms. Helen McDonald). The 
excavation of this pit was completed in 2001 and the excavation was extended down the 
slope uncovering layers belonging to the Mittani period, a Middle Bronze Age building 
destroyed by a violent fire which we called the Brightly Burned Building, and layers 
dating to the end of the third millennium BC (Matney et al. 2003: 183-186). The 2002 
excavations were concentrated in the Middle Assyrian levels at the top of the slope and at 
the same time the step trench was continued down the slope in a series of ten 2.5m wide 
steps, revealing occupational layers some 14m deep all belonging to the third millennium 
BC (Matney et al. 2003: 177-183). 

In 2004 we conducted a final season of excavations in Operation E [Fig. 3] 
exposing more of the remarkable Brightly Burned Building and exploring parts of the 
long third millennium sequence. 


The area of the Brightly Burned Building (BBB) 


The initial excavation of the BBB had exposed parts of two rooms in Area 9C. 
This year, under the supervision of Dr. Diana Stein and Mr. Peter Bartl, the area of 
excavation was extended 2.5m to the west and 5m to the north and to the south. The 
levels above the Brightly Burned Building are dated by the pottery, which is typical of the 
Mittani period throughout northern Mesopotamia (Pfälzner 1995: Taf. 1-66, Oates et al. 
1997: 67-77). Since the pottery found in the BBB shows virtually no connections with 
this standard Mittani assemblage (Matney et al. 2003: 183-186, 207-209, Figs. 5-8), it 
seems likely that there was a gap in occupation at this point of the site. Nevertheless the 
upper parts of the hard fired walls of the BBB were still standing above ground when the 
site was re-occupied. A carbon sample from the collapse of the building (E-071) 


a In addition to the named authors and excavators listed in this report we would like to thank the hard-working 2003 and 
2004 house staff. Those individuals include Mr. Birger Helgestad (Registrar), Dr. Paola Pugsley (Illustrator), Ms. Azer 
Keskin (Assistant Ceramicist), Dr. Britt Hartenberger (Lithic Specialist), Dr. Haskel Greenfield (Zooarchaeologist), and 
Mr. Adam Allentuck (Zooarchaeologist). 
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processed by the NSF-Arizona AMS Laboratory (sample AA60269) has yielded a 
radiocarbon age of 3,309 + 40 with a calibrated range of 1688 to 1500 cal BC (2 sigma). 

The excavafed part of the Brightly Burned Building consisted of two rooms and 
part of an enclosed courtyard (Fig. 3b]. Exterior surfaces to the north and east were also 
investigated. The line of the eastern wall of the BBB could be established but the western 
face of the wall was not preserved. No entrance was found into the northern room. The 
entrance to the southern room was in the southeastern corner and was partly destroyed by 
a later pit. The floors in the excavated rooms slope considerably. The floor of the 
southern room was covered with layers of differently coloured ash that may derive from 
the burning of straw. Since these layers are up to 50cm high, the amount of material that 
had burnt was considerable and it may be that this room was used for the storage of straw. 
In the micro-debris from above the floor of this room, analysed by Lynn Rainville 
numerous burnt bones of mice that were living in the room at the time of the fire were 
recovered. 

The two rooms were filled with burnt debris. That in the northern room consisted 
of the collapse of the ceiling made out of straw and pebble tempered clay in which the 
impressions of the beams were preserved; above this were numerous fragments of a large 
unbaked clay container that got partly fired in the conflagration. The straw tempered clay 
ceiling and upper floor of the southern room was also fired and had collapsed as a unit. 
The lower side showed the impressions of reeds that had been resting on the beams that 
supported the floor. On this floor were found numerous pottery vessels (for a selection 
see Matney et al. 2003: Figs. 5-8) and, in the southwest corner, a bin made out of 
mudbricks. An interesting object found when cleaning the surface but probably coming 
from the southern room of the BBB is a baked clay female figurine with a belt and 
necklace [Fig. 3c]. 

South of the southern room was an open area, limited on the west, north, and east 
by mudbrick walls. It seems that the lower floor rooms were cellar rooms used for 
storage, while the upper rooms were used as living rooms. 

The contemporary external surface to the north of the BBB was at a higher level 
and was covered with much less burnt debris (c. 20-30cm). It was eroded to the east and 
cut away to the north by the foundation for a later building. At the bottom of this cut the 
multiple white plaster layers on the walls of an earlier building could be observed. 
Further east the stepped entrance of the building was excavated. This building too was 
destroyed by fire and in the destruction debris was much burned debris, large pottery 
sherds, and burned brick fragments, several of which have unusual carved patterns in 
their surfaces. This building dates to an earlier phase of the Middle Bronze Age. 


The third millennium deposits 


In the third millennium levels three areas were selected for more detailed study 
under the supervision of Ms. Çiğdem Maner and Mr. Josef Heigermoser [Fig. За]. 

Below the BBB were a series of pebble floors and surfaces associated with a 
mudbrick wall. The most characteristic potsherds found in these layers are hemispherical 
Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls, which are most common in the Upper Tigris region but are 
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also found at several sites in northeast Syria (Oates et al, 2001: 161-162, Lebeau 2000: 
174 and Table V on p. 188). 

In the middle section of the lower part of the step trench (Areas ОВ and OC) the 
excavation of several pits yielded a valuable collection of Early Bronze Age ceramic as 
vvell as faunal and botanical remains. 

In Area 1A the carlier occupation levels were cut by the foundation for a thick 
mudbrick wall. This wall was more than 5m wide: the eastern face of the wall and the 
contemporary surfaces both inside and outside the wall were eroded away. This wall was 
probably an encircling wall for the citadel. The bulk of the pottery found in the wall dates 
to the early Early Bronze Age. Cut by this wall is an ashy floor with smashed pots and 
three firedogs (andirons). The pottery includes pedestal bowls and sherds with pattern- 
burnish and many other types of surface decoration, dating to the early Early Bronze Age. 
From an almost contemporary pit cutting this floor came much early EBA pottery and a 
stone cylinder seal with a geometric design |Гір. 3d]. 

The lowest steps of Operation E consist of wash derived from higher up the slope. 
From these layers comes the only fragment of a bevelled rim bowl found at Ziyaret Tepe. 
It is likely that there was no substantial settlement at Ziyaret Tepe in the Late Uruk period 
and that its origins date back to the beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 


Pottery from the Early Iron Age Pit (E-032) 
Helen McDonald 


Pit E-032 was excavated in the 2000 and 2001 seasons (Matney et al. 2002: 66-67, 
Figs. 22-23). The pit had slightly sloping sides, 3m wide by 2m deep, and had been cut 
into the Middle Assyrian levels from a surface that no longer survives. Initially it was 
probably a grain storage pit and was only later filled with sherds and other debris. It was 
subsequently cut by a rectangular pit lined with mudbrick walls that contained Neo- 
Assyrian pottery. Thus Pit E-032 is stratified between the Middle and Late Assyrian 
periods. 

The two most distinctive groups of diagnostic pottery in the pit are sherds from 
predominantly handmade vessels of the Early Iron Age (169 sherds) and residual sherds 
from second millennium wheelmade vessels including Middle Assyrian and Mittani (130 
sherds). 

The grooved and associated Early Iron Age pottery seems to fall into six fabric 
groups. 

1. The most common fabric in the pit has pink/yellow surfaces and paste from 
common to abundant fine white mineral and fine vegetal inclusions, sometimes with 
larger white mineral inclusions. Grooved sherds with similar inclusions and colour occur 
on a number of nearby sites north of the Tigris (Kóroglu 1998: 72, Fig. 16). 

2. The second fabric type has similar inclusions to the previous but the colour is 
grey-brown or yellowish-brown (possibly a sub-type of Fabric 1). 

3. A gritty brown or orange fabric with either no vegetal inclusions or sparse/ 
occasional medium sized vegetal inclusions. 
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4. Тһе fourth fabric type has inclusions similar to those of Fabric 1 but finer and 
less frequent. It is pink/brown in colour with a reduced core and heavily burnished 
surfaces. 

5. A cooking fabric broadly similar to the fabric of cooking pots at other periods. 
Black or brown surfaces with common to abundant medium white mineral inclusions and 
a burnished exterior. 

6. A fabric with fine mineral inclusions only. The colours vary from orange/brown 
to pink or buff and some have a reddish or brown paint applied in bands, zigzags, and 
splodges. The vessels in this fabric group are almost all wheelmade. The association of 
wheelmade painted vessels together with handmade vessels is most clearly demonstrated 
by the warrior's grave at nearby Gré Dimsé in which complete examples of a handmade 
grooved bowl and wheel-made painted jar were found (Karg 2001: 670, Fig. 9). 


Forms in Fabric 1 


This is the most common fabric with 111 diagnostic sherds, about half of which 
have grooved decoration. 

A. The grooved vessels divide as follows: 

i. Hemispherical bowls with simple, sometimes slightly inturned, rims and one or 
two grooves (nine examples, six with a slight burnish) [Fig. 4.2]. Diameters mostly fall 
between 11 and 15cm with one example at 18cm. This shape occurs the nearby sites of 
Giricano and Köpekli and Habibuşağı in the Elaziğ area (Köroğlu 1998: 72, Fig.16:5; 
Köroğlu 2003: 234, Fig.2:11,12; Schachner 2003: 159, Fig 6c). 

ii. Bowls with a simple rounded rim and usually two or (less commonly) three 
grooves (14 examples, ten burnished) [Fig 4.4]. Four have diameters of between 34 and 
36cm and three others range between 16 and 22cm, the smallest is illustrated in Fig 4.7 
with a diameter of 11cm. 

iii. Bowls with an internally bevelled rim and two or three grooves on the exterior 
(12 examples, seven burnished; Fig. 4.1 and 4.5). It 1s only the sharpness of the bevel that 
distinguishes this group from the previous one and only the angle of the rim that 
distinguishes it from the following group. 

iv. Bowls with a flat ledge rim and two or three grooves (four examples, two 
burnished). Where the diameter can be measured it is either 21cm or around 30cm. 

v. Carinated bowl with three grooves above the carination. There is only one 
example in this fabric [Fig. 4.3], while the same form is also found in Fabric 4. The same 
shape occurs at Kópekli (Kóroglu 1998: 72, Fig.16:2). 

vi. A single example of a small, deep bowl or cup with one groove and a 
carination [Fig 4.6]. 

vii. Hole mouth vessels. There are three fragmentary examples in this fabric and 
each is different. In addition to the above, the pit has six grooved rim fragments that could 
be from either bowl type 1 or type ii and six body sherds that could go with type ii or type 
iii bowls. 

B. Bowls without grooves (25 examples, nine burnished). 

i. The majority have simple slightly out-turned rims and seem to fall into two size 
groups. The larger vessels have diameters that vary from 18 to 36cm and half are 
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burnished (Fig. 4.9 and Fig. 4.12]. Of the smaller bowls only two have readable diameters 
(14 and 16cm). One of the smaller vessels is heavily over-fired, almost a waster, perhaps 
indicating it was made at the site [Fig. 4.8]. 

ii. Two bowls have flat top rims. One of these is the most heavily burnished rim in 
this fabric, otherwise burnishing is subtle or slight (Fig. 4.11]. 

iii. A plain carinated bowl is the single example of this sort in the pit. 

C. Jars, with simple out-turned rims and a gentle slope between neck and shoulder 
(14 examples, five burnished). Rim diameters vary from 10 to 16cm, with most falling 
between 13 and 15cm [Fig. 4.10]. Also related to this group are two shoulder sherds with 
three or four incised grooves on them and three handles with one or two longitudinal 
grooves. 

D. Bases. These are rounded, slightly flattened or flat and come in two size groups. 
Three smaller rounded or slightly flattened ones possibly go with the hemispherical 
grooved bowls or the smaller of the plain bowls without grooves. The larger two flattened 
bases could be either bowl or jar bases. 

E. Body sherds and incomplete items. One body sherd in this fabric has a shallow 
slashed ridge (cf. Köroğlu 1998: 72, Fig.16: 3,11) while another has a knob lug below an 
incised line. 

Around three quarters of the grooved bowls in Fabric 1 have surface smoothing or 
a slight burnish. The plain bowls are less frequently burnished. Wet smoothing is more 
common on jar rims than bowls. 


Forms in Fabric 2 (15 sherds in total, two burnished) 


Most of the sherds in this group come from jars of a similar shape to those in 
Fabric 1 (five jar rims, five jar neck/shoulders). Diameters fall between 8 and 12cm, 
except for one at 24cm. One rim has a brown wash on the surface [Fig. 5.13], another has 
a handle with dent at the top and two grooves [Fig. 5.15]. Three jar necks have a couple 
of incised lines [Fig 5.14] (cf. Bartl 2001: Fig. 5 nos. 3-5). 


Forms in Fabric 3 (13 sherds) 


Jars also predominate in this fabric and the shapes are again similar to those in 
Fabrics 1 and 2 (three rims, three neck/shoulders). One of the jar rims seems to have a 
brown wash (or some surface staining) perhaps similar to a rim in Fabric 2. The jar 
shoulders have shallow grooves rather than narrow incised lines. The handle on a rim [Fig 
5.16] has one groove and a dent at the top, while another handle has two dents down the 
handle. The four flattened bases have diameters between 11 and 17cm. 


Forms in Fabric 4 (seven sherds, all heavily burnished) 


Most of the vessels in this fabric are grooved. They include an elaborately incised, 
inturned rim bowl [Fig. 5.17] (cf. Bartl 2001: Fig 2:1), two carinated bowl rims [Fig. 
5.18], and hole-mouthed cooking pots. The latter vary in colour from the usual pink 
brown to black. Of the plain bowls one is flared, the other shallow and rounded. 
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Forms in Fabric 5 (15 sherds, all burnished) 


All the rim sherds in this fabric are from hole-mouth cooking pots with two to four 
grooves and the occasional lug and spout. Five sherds are from one vessel that has three 
lugs and remains of a spout [Fig 5.19]. This is one of the classic ELA grooved pottery 
forms, referred to by some researchers as Groovy Pottery, as identified by Karin Bart! and 
found at Tell Halaf, Norşuntepe, Lidar, and Tille (Bartl 2001: Fig 4; Muller 1999; 
Blaylock 1999: Fig.3) (Fig. 5.20]. Recently a few sherds of this type have been found on 
sites in the Habur triangle as part of the Tell Brak survey. 


Forms in Fabric 6 (eight sherds, only one burnished) 


The wheelmade painted sherds in this fabric are from jars and bowls [Fig. 5.21] 
(cf. Вагі 1994: Fig. 15; 2001: Fig 3, nos. 12-15; Blaylock 1999: Fig. 1). The unpainted 
fragments in this group include two jar rims and a small cup or beaker, the latter being the 
only possibly handmade vessel in this fabric. This wheelmade painted pottery is clearly 
associated with the handmade grooved pottery at several sites. However at Tille it occurs 
at the site two building levels before the grooved pottery is found, which might suggest 
that it has a different origin (Blaylock 1999: 265). 

The grooved and related handmade pottery from Pit E-032 date to the period 
between the loss of control of this area by the Middle Assyrian empire and some time 
after the reassertion of Assyrian povver by Assur-nasir-pal П. The tablets from nearby 
Giricano indicate that Assyrian control was still apparent around 1063-1056 BC when the 
tablets were written, but may have been lost soon after (indicated by the failure to recover 
current legal documents) (Roaf and Schachner in press). The arrival of this distinctive 
grooved pottery may not have been immediate and it is possible that its use may have 
continued for some years after the reassertion of Assyrian control in this area. Whether 
once Late Assyrian ceramic forms were in use in the areas of Assyrian political control, 
grooved pottery may have continued in some in the areas outside that control, is also ап 
open question. 

Although there is a grovving body of literature on the various areas in which some 
form of grooved pottery is found, it novv seems that a regional approach is the most useful 
(Bart! 1994, 2001; Roaf and Schachner in press). Recent work by Köroğlu on the grooved 
pottery of the Van area (which unlike that of the Elazığ and Ziyaret Tepe areas is 
wheelmade) suggests that in the Van area grooved pottery is contemporary with the 
Urartians (Köroğlu 2003). In other vvords, in the Van area grooved pottery is Middle, 
rather than Early, Iron Age. Therefore it seems most useful to relate the Ziyaret grooved 
pottery to sites in the immediate area or to those in the Elazig/Karakaya area to which it 
seems to have most in common with regard to manufacture and date. That is not to say 
that the excavators of sites on which it 1s found in these areas are always in complete 
agreement. The excavators of Tille have preferred a slightly later date for the arrival of 
grooved pottery there, due in part to the presence of the Early Iron Age painted pottery 
two levels before the grooved pottery (Blaylock 1999). However Muller has recently 
attempted to bring the chronologies of Tille and Lidar together and if he is correct 
grooved pottery at both sites would date between 1050 and 900 BC (Muller 2003: Fig. 2). 
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Results of the Excavations in Operation С 
Tohn MacGinnis 


In 2003 апа 2004 we continued excavations in Operation G, the area in the lower 
town southwest of the high mound to which we had originally been drawn by both the 
local topography and the results of the geomagnetic survey [see Fig. 2]. Dr. John 
MacGinnis directed work in this area. The first two seasons, in 2001 and 2002, yielded 
the remains of substantial architecture with a classic Assyrian pavement of black and 
white cobbles arranged in checkerboard fashion (Courtyard 2) and rooms whose fill 
contained cuneiform tablets (Rooms 9 and 10). Although at first we thought these were 
part of a single complex, it now seems that they are in fact parts of two separate buildings. 
Furthermore, although we are not in a position to make a final interpretation, it may be 
that some of the architecture recovered in the 2004 season belongs to a third building; that 
is to say it is not yet entirely certain whether the ranges of rooms surrounding Courtyards 
11 and 20 belong to a single complex. In these operations a total area of 400m? was 
opened up in 2003 and 500m? in 2004. The following participated as site supervisors: 
Céline Beauchamp, Mary Shepperson, Jeffrey Szuchman, David Dorren, and Carl 
Hayward. 


Building 1 (Eastern Building) 


This building, where we first found the checkerboard mosaic pavement (Courtyard 
2), has now been almost entirely excavated, the exception being a part of the southeastern 
corner [Fig. 6]. In this area the structure is too eroded and too close to the surface to yield 
good results in excavation. In the 2003 season we worked in the area north of the 
courtyard, where we traced the walls of a long room (Room 4) running parallel to the 
courtyard with a small room approximately 3m square at the end (Room 19). Both were 
then excavated down to floor level. On the floor of both rooms a number of bronze 
fragments were found and a clay seal impression was recovered from near the door of the 
square room. The floors of these rooms were made of thick red plaster that was re-laid at 
least three times. After photography, the floor was divided into a 50cm grid and a one 
litre soil sample taken from every square for micro-debris analysis (see below). The 
remaining soil was taken for flotation. To the east of this area we excavated a portion of 
the north side of the building left over from previous years and in so doing uncovered two 
more pithoi built into the structure of the building. The remains of the building south of 
the courtyard were also uncovered, but due to erosion in this area this amounted to little 
more than tracing the lines of the walls (Room 18), with no good surfaces found. 


Building 2 (Western Building) 


This is the building where the tablets were first found in 2002 and is centred 
around Courtyard 11. In 2003 we excavated the remaining southern half of Room 10 and, 
among other things, recovered a further six cuneiform tablets and tablet fragments [see 
Fig. 7]. Opening up a trench to the west of that room we were at first puzzled by our 
inability to detect any lines of mudbrick walls until it became clear that we were coming 
down onto a different type of surface: a second checkerboard pavement filling almost the 
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entire trench (Courtyard 11). The pavement measures 11m across and is predominantly 
composed of squares divided by St. Andrew's crosses into alternating triangles of black 
and white stones. But there are many irregularities. For a start, the “squares” vary widely 
in size and most are, in fact, rectangles: some examples of measurements are 88 x 60cm, 
63 x 63cm and 88 x 82cm. There are also areas where the squares are just black or white, 
and also some that are divided into two triangles, rather than four. Secondly, there is a 
curious feature where four baked bricks have been let into the pavement forming the 
corners of a rectangle measuring 1.9 x 1.1m. We do not know what this is, but 
possibilities would be supports for a table, bed, or even throne base. Thirdly, there are 
three areas where the pavement has been cut into and the area then relaid with much 
larger and rougher blocks. These areas all measure approximately 150 x 80cm. Our best 
guess is that they were graves. A fourth feature was a pit cut into the pavement, 30cm 
wide and 40cm deep, and lined with bitumen - possibly a fixture for a water jug. Finally, 
there was a shallow gutter running across the pavement ending in a drain capped by a 
baked brick with a 10cm hole in the centre. A large part of a clay tub was found overlying 
this drain. Future excavations will hopefully confirm whether this was a bathtub coffin, an 
actual bathtub, or yet a different feature. 


Building 3 


This designation refers to the suite of rooms grouped around Courtyard 20 [see 
Fig. 6]. The remains of this building are, on the whole, well preserved. In the rooms 
investigated to-date, there has been a coherent assemblage of ceramics and the overall 
impression is that this house was more hastily and peremptorily abandoned than Building 
1. Building 3 has provided a number of interesting architectural details. The inside walls 
were originally covered with a thin layer of white plaster but this was then covered with a 
layer of grey mud plaster 2 to 3cm thick, onto which a second layer of thin white plaster 
was then laid. The evidence for two distinct phases is also observable in the floors. In the 
most northerly room (Room 15), work in 2003 revealed that the original floor was made 
of baked bricks, presumably for a water installation of some kind, but this was then 
overlaid with the same sequence of grey mud plaster followed by white lime. In the case 
of the floor, the lime plaster was then selectively overcoated with black paint to create a 
pattern of concentric rectangles. In the underlying baked brick pavement one of the bricks 
had a hole approximately 12cm wide, stopped with a stone ball. Our provisional 
interpretation of this unusual feature was that it was a drain blocked up before the room 
was converted to its new use. This was confirmed when work on Room 15 was resumed 
in 2004. After careful excavation of the plaster, we lifted part of the pavement itself to 
reveal an excellently preserved drainage system ending in a sump approximately 2m deep 
and filled with stones to the greater part of its depth. Another noteworthy feature is that in 
the layer overlying the floor in the southwest room of this building - a layer which we 
believe to be the remains of roofing collapse - we found a number of patches of bitumen 
with stone inclusions, which may have formed waterproofing for the roof. 

Excavation in the trench to the southwest exposed a complex of rooms all of 
which showed signs of multiple phasing with doorways blocked, floors relaid, and walls 
repaired and rebuilt in a manner clearly inconsistent with the original layout of the 
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building. Іп a long (12.6 x 3.7m) room on the east side (Room 16), removal of the upper 
floor exposed a cobbled area measuring 2.9 x 1.4m. The function of the feature is 
unknown, but a curiosity is the occurrence of an uninseribed, baked clay hand of Ishtar in 
amongst the other stones. 

As regards Courtyard 20 itself, it is another checkerboard pavement - the third 
found at Ziyaret Tepe - and in fact the best made so far (Fig. 8]. The squares are neatly 
and evenly laid and all measure fairly consistently in the region of 55 to 58cm?. An 
unusual feature is the remains of a staircase built out of mudbrick with baked brick treads 
preserved to a height of three steps on the northern side of the courtyard. 

Immediately to the north of this area are the remains of a kiln, initially identified 
last year but not excavated until this year [Fig. 9]. It is a substantial structure, measuring 
approximately 5m long and 2m across, and preserved to a depth of 1.6m. Cleaning of the 
upper part revealed a network of at least fourteen plastered flues, averaging 10 to 15cm in 
diameter. The cutting of a section through the kiln revealed that it was built into a large 
pit lined with clay and that a number of firings took place, with a new platform being 
constructed for each firing, and the remains subsequently shovelled into the pit; that, at 
any rate, is the scenario which seems to best account for the layers of burnt clay packed to 
a depth of more than a metre below the floor as currently preserved. 


Soundings 


Soundings were carried out in two locations in Operation G in 2004. The first of 
these, Sounding G-S4, was on the eastern side of Building |, first dug in 2003 and re- 
excavated this year in order to clarify some details. In this location we found that the floor 
of the building was laid on a substantial packing of clay some 25cm thick. This, in turn, 
was above a cobbled surface (possibly a street), which was itself above a layer of 
mudbrick collapse and a band of redeposited natural clay, all together approximately 1m 
thick. Finally, at the bottom of the sounding we found a white plastered surface. Although 
time did not permit further excavation here, it has been convincingly demonstrated that an 
earlier level of occupation existed in this area. Unfortunately, there was very little in the 
way of datable material on this surface. Our second sounding, Sounding G-S5, was put 
down through the floor of the southern tablet room (Room 10) of Building 2. This came 
straight down onto a lower floor constructed on a layer of mudbrick collapse/infill with a 
giant pithos (1.40m tall) set into it. Below this was evidence of two previous architectural 
phases with associated Neo-Assyrian pottery. 


Overview of the Tablet Archive 
Simo Parpola 


When excavations started at Ziyaret Tepe in 2000, it was hoped that the site might 
yield textual evidence shedding fresh light on the little-known last years of Assyria. This 
goal was realized in August 2002 with the discovery of 21 unbaked cuneiform tablets in a 
large building uncovered in Operation G [Fig. 7]. The tablets found were, for the most 
part, short, ephemeral administrative documents, which, under normal circumstance, 
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vvould have been routinely destroyed at the end of an accounting period. They probably 
escaped this fate only because the part of the building concerned vvas burnt and 
abandoned before the accounts could be settled. Two of the tablets (ZTT 1 and 4) were 
dated by year-eponyms, the former by the well-known Nabü-tapputu-alik, who probably 
held office in 613 (+ one year), the latter by a previously unknown ASSur-3arrani. Several 
other tablets were dated by month and day only, mostly in the third and fourth months of 
the year (ZTT 1, 2, 3, 11, 12, 13, 14, 17). It is very likely that these texts date from 611 
BC, the year following the fall of Nineveh, and this is almost certainly the year in which 
the new eponym has to be placed (cf. Grayson 1995: 95, lines 53-55). 

The tablets were dispersed in two rooms (Rooms 9 and 10) that were connected by 
a doorway. These premises, situated alongside a mosaic-paved courtyard, must have 
functioned as a granary, since the larger room (Room 10) contained three pithoi, each 
capable of holding up to 10,000 litres of grain, and most of the tablets deal with barley. 
Two documents (ZTT 1 and 2) found in the smaller room record the receipt of 76,000 
litres of barley on Nisan 20 and 26 — a quantity sufficient for feeding 2,400 persons for a 
month and 200 persons for an entire year. The documents from Room 10 are mainly 
concerned with the storage and distribution of grain. In ZTT 12 and 13, substantial 
quantities of barley — 10,800 and 2,000 litres respectively — are issued to the akitu festival 
and to a harem (bët isati). In ZTT 11, a manageress of the harem (Sakintu) receives 4,000 
litres of barley; and in ZTT 14, bakers receive 200 litres of barley “for the governor's 
reception" (ana pönüt pahiti). Various villages (kapru) and individuals figure as sources 
of the grain. A “granary of the house of scholars/experts" (karmu Sa bet иттат) 
containing 42,100 litres of barley is mentioned in ZTT 13. 

All the documents dealing with the receipt, storage, and issue of grain were found 
next to storage jars, thus, they were perhaps originally kept for reference on the 
storekeeper's desk or in baskets placed on the floor. However, the more valuable 
documents seem to have been kept elsewhere. A sealed document recording a loan of 
grain (ZTT 4) was found next to the northern wall of Room 9, and may have been stored 
on a wooden shelf or in a cupboard attached to the wall. 

Other tablets found during the 2002 season include an unusual conveyance 
recording the handing over of a *man-woman' (assinnu) to a whitewasher (ZTT 6); an 
unusual loan of garments involving a sworn pledge (ZTT 8); a list of young women and a 
male (ZTT 9); and a fragmentary letter possibly referring to a prophet and resettlement of 
people (ZTT 19). In ZTT 6, the owner of the “man-vvoman” is identified as Sasi, scribe of 
Ishtar of Nineveh. This man also occurs in two other texts: ZTT 1, where he receives a 
large quantity of barley, and ZTT 4, where he witnesses a loan of grain administered by a 
certain Ahua-eriba. Even though he is not identified by title in these texts, which come 
from different rooms (ZTT 6 from Room 10, the others from Room 9), it is evident that 
the same person is being referred to, since the said Ahua-eriba also appears as a witness in 
the assinnu text. In addition to Ahua-eriba, still another witness in ZTT 6, Ubru-Issar, 
appears as witness in ZTT 1 together with a man named Sa-ili-dubbu, and both also occur 
in ZTT 2 and 3. One may conclude that all these men were permanent members of the 
establishment owning the granary, which, based on the title of Sasi, can only have been 
the temple of Ishtar of Nineveh (cf. Cole and Machinist 1999: nos. 8-15, esp. no. 13). 
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This conclusion agrees well with the contents of the tablets. The assinnu was а 
devotee of Ishtar, and one may note that the names Ubru-Issar (“Client of Ishtar”) and Ša- 
ili-dubbu (“Speak the word of god!”) make very good sense in the context of the cult of 
Ishtar, as do the references to the akitu festival, the harem, and the prophets (see Parpola 
1997: xlvii). The young women listed in ZTT 9 were almost certainly to be incorporated 
in the harem. The vvhitevvasher figuring in ZTT 6 vvould have bleached the robes of the 
clergy of Ishtar (cf. Attridge and Oden 1976: $ 42) and the garments mentioned in ZTT 8 
could have been produced in the vvorkshops of the temple. Thus, there is every reason to 
believe that the large building uncovered іп Operation G was, if not the temple of Ishtar 
itself, at least an important part of it, perhaps its treasury (sce below). The villages 
providing the grain for the granary would have been donated to the temple by a royal 
grant. 

During the 2003 season, seven more tablets were found at the southern wall of 
Room 10. The most important of them is a long and well-preserved letter (ZTT 22) from a 
certain Mannu-ki-Libbali to “his lord.” The title of the addressee, who possibly was the 
official in charge of the whole building where the tablets were found, is unfortunately 
almost completely broken away but is almost certainly to be restored as “treasurer” 
(masennu). This official (cf. Mattila 2000: 24-25) would have been the superior of the 
temple scribe баві as well. The writer explains that һе had been unable to put together a 
chariotry unit for lack of horses, officials, and professionals, and he ends the letter on a 
gloomy note: “Death will come out of it!" (muatu ina libbi illaka). This unique text is 
probably the last extant Assyrian letter and may have been written shortly before the fall 
of the city. 

A small, rather damaged tablet from the same spot records the issue of ten minas 
of copper(?) to a prophet, an augur, and a temple (ZTT 25). The remaining texts from the 
2003 season are very fragmentary and little can be said about their contents. Two of them 
(ZTT 23 and 24) deal with the receipt and/or delivery of barley, while one large vertical 
tablet broken into many tiny disjoined pieces (ZTT 26) may be a purchase of fields. 

The tablets discovered so far do not positively prove the identification of Ziyaret 
Tepe with ancient Tushan, but they do provide a great deal of valuable information about 
the site. We now know that the city was, like Tuğhan, the seat of a provincial governor 
and a royal harem (cf. Fales and Postgate 1992: no. 23:12), and that cuneiform script 
continued to be used there down to the end of the Neo-Assyrian period. What is more, to 
judge from the onomasties of the tablets, its population at this late period was still 
predominantly Akkadian. This implies that many more tablets, including a major archive 
or library, are likely to be discovered in future excavations of the lower town, particularly 
in the area of Operation G. 


Excavations in Operation K 
Kemalettin Kóroglu 


Magnetic gradiometry surveys carried out previously at the southern edge of the 
lower town indicated the existence of a thick wall running in an east/west direction and a 
gate or tower in an area designated Operation K [see Fig. 2]. Results from electrical 
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resistivity surveys carried out this season echoed this interpretation (see below). The 
original goal of excavations in Operation K vvas to reveal the fortification vvall and gate 
and to date them. Іп 2003, a 2.5 by 15m area vvas excavated, verifying the existence of the 
fortification wall. In addition, we recovered the remains of domestic architecture adjacent 
to the interior of the city wall, A second goal of the excavations in Operation K has been 
the elaboration of these domestic structures. In 2004, the work area was extended to 
include a 10 by 20m area | Fig. 10]. Dr. Kemalettin Köroğlu directed these excavations, 
assisted by Mr. Adam Allentuck and Ms. Gülay Dinçkan. The lower town fortification 
wall, the settlement within the wall, and post-Assyrian building levels were investigated 
within Operation K. 

Previous excavations in 2000 in Operation D revealed an analogous mudbrick 
tower or gatehouse associated with the city wall at the eastern limit of the lower town 
(Matney et al. 2002: 60-61). 


Lower Town Fortification Wall 


A deep sounding (K-031) excavated in 2003 and 2004 on the interior (north) and 
exterior (south) of the lower town fortification wall provide information about the 
building phases and date of the wall. It seems that, prior to the construction of the wall, 
the Assyrian builders raised the area artificially by creating a terrace, which is up to 4m 
high. Within this fill layer, ash clusters and the lack of pottery sherds found within the fili 
confirm this interpretation. A few pottery sherds found at about 1.2m below the 
foundation level of the wall were identified as Dark Rimmed Orange Ware, which is 
dated to the end of the 34 millennium B.C. This suggests that the soil used to build up the 
terrace may have been taken from an earlier settlement in the vicinity. 

The exterior fortification wall is about 2.6 to 2.8m thick and was built into a 
foundation trench dug into this terrace fill [Fig. 10]. As inferred from the deep sounding 
opened in 2003, a wide area outside the wall was cleared and leveled prior to the wall's 
construction. Subsequently, a 30cm wide and 10cm deep drainage channel was dug 
adjacent to the wall's foundations. The top of this channel was then covered by a 
horizontal mudbrick course. A second course of mudbricks was placed over the first at a 
slope in order to protect the junction of the foundation trench and the wall by keeping 
water from entering the foundation trench. Later, this drainage system and the 
foundations of the mudbrick wall were covered by a clayey fill that was as much as a 
metre thick. Alternating layers of sand and mud covered the clayey fill to a depth of about 
60cm. This layer served as a drainage path for pulling water away from the base of the 
wall. Finally, the sandy layers are covered by a 13-14cm thick mud layer and a capping 
surface comprising a mixture of sand and pebbles. This pebble floor must be a surface 
that was in use at the same time with the wall. The total thickness of these fills is between 
1.8 and 2m. Similar fills were identified in another sounding (K-082) that we opened on 
the exterior side on the western section of the wall in 2004. However, more pebbles and 
mud are mixed in with the sandy layer to the west. Here, the pebble layer on the surface is 
about 30-40cm thick. 

It is difficult to explain such an effort to protect the foundations of the lower town 
wall from just rainwater. The intentional terracing fill and the methods employed to 
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protect the exterior surface from vvater suggest that there could have been a streambed 
Just to the south, and therefore a risk of occasional flooding. 

In 2004, а 10m long section of the wall extending in a northwest/southeast 
direction was excavated. The wall was built of sun-dried mudbricks. Several different 
coloured mudbricks were used for this purpose. The dimensions of the mudbricks are 38- 
40 x 38-40 x 12-13cm and 18-19 x 38-40cm (for half mudbricks). Below the ground level 
Six, or six and a half, mudbricks were laid side by side to form the 2.6m thickness, with 4 
to 9cm thick mud mortar between the mudbricks. On the higher levels a thickness of 2.8m 
was formed by seven mudbrick lines. Red mudbricks with white lime inclusions were 
used in the upper courses. These red mudbricks were of poor quality and did not preserve 
well. Mudbricks made of light coloured clay were used on the foundation. These light 
coloured bricks had less sand and more chaff inclusions that the red mudbricks. 

It is not clear whether the use of different coloured mudbricks above the 
foundation level points to a different building phase or, possibly, to a later repair phase. 
On the ancient surface level, there are some clues indicating that the wall may have 
shifted to the south at some point. This suggestion is supported by the presence of 
mudbricks added to the exterior facade. There was no preserved evidence for the height of 
the wall in this area except for a few courses of mudbricks above the foundations where 
the accumulation can be interpreted as the collapse of the upper portion of the wall (no 
thicker than 30cm). It can be assumed that the upper portion was removed by modern 
agricultural activity as well as by erosion. 

There are a few clues to the date of the wall. A grooved pottery sherd was found 
in the clayey soil over the foundation level in sounding K-082 in the western section. The 
grooved pottery, being completely handmade, is very different from Middle and Neo- 
Assyrian pottery. This type of grooved pottery was found in the levels immediately above 
the Middle Assyrian settlements at Üçtepe, Giricano and Ziyaret Tepe in the Upper Tigris 
region, as well as in surveys of the region (Roaf and Schachner in press). This sherd 
suggests that this fill associated with the wall dates sometime during or after the Early 
Iron Age. The suggestion that the lower town wall was built in the Late-Assyrian period 
is supported by the artefacts from a domestic area found adjacent to the city wall. 


Domestic area 


About 2.5m to the north of the lower town wall a structure was uncovered. Built 
parallel to the wall the probably domestic structure included at least four rooms and a 
stone paved courtyard [Fig 10]. It seems that the city wall and interior structures were 
planned and built contemporaneously. There is little information as to how the space 
between the building (Rooms A-E) and the fortification wall was used. The ashy gray soil 
accumulation in this area is different from the earlier fill. Also, the floor of an oven found 
within this grey soil is stratigraphically above the foundation trench and the earlier fill. 
This indicates that the space was used at some point by the inhabitants of the building 
complex to the north. 

The walls of the building to the north of the fortification wall are also made of 
mudbricks. The dimensions of the mudbricks are the same as those that were used to 
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build the forüfication wall. The thickness of the domestic walls varies between 80 to 
90cm, depending on the thickness of the mud used as mortar. 

Among the rooms found side by side and parallel to the lower town wall, the one 
at the centre (Room A), together with some in situ finds in it, was completely excavated. 
Most of the information on the dating and the function of the building came from this 
room. The dimensions of the room are about 4 x 3m, and there are two fannurs іп it. One 
is in the southeast corner of the room, and the other is on the northwest section of the 
room, flush with northern wall. The tannurs lie on the floor level, and are separated from 
each other by a small dividing wall or platform made of a single course of mudbrick. The 
tannur in the southeast corner was mostly complete. The tannur is composed of pottery 
sherds, mud and mudbrick pieces to keep the heat in. The flue is to the north. The second 
tannur is much more damaged; only the floor and lower body has survived. It is possible 
that the one to the south was built after the one to the north was damaged. 

An in situ broken pot was found on the floor of Room A, next to the west wall. 
Against the south wall are the traces of a platform, which was possibly a bench. A layer 
of 20-25cm thick ash and mudbrick collapse on the room floor was found, and above that 
were some ігасев indicating that the roof may have been covered with reeds. The entrance 
of the room is not clear. However, a stone door socket in front of the north wall may 
indicate that there was a passage from the stone paved courtyard (Room E) into this room. 

Among the findings from Room A are small conical stone and clay tokens and 
beads, pottery sherds dated to the Late-Assyrian period, one nipple based goblet sherd, 
and Palace Ware quality goblet sherds. These finds also show that the area was not only 
used as a bread-making area, but it also housed some part of daily life, and this room 
functioned as a kind of kitchen. 

Room B, to the west of Room A, is 2m wide. Its south wall is 70cm offset to the 
north from Room A's south wall. Three of the Room C walls in the eastern portion of the 
trench were identified; the fourth (eastern) wall was beyond the excavation area. The 
excavation below the floor level revealed a burial and a cobble feature. The burial pit, 
which was dug parallel to the west wall of the room, also cuts the stone feature below. A 
prone, extended burial was placed in the pit with the head directed to the north. 

A 4.4 x 5.8m courtyard (Room E) associated with these rooms is located to the 
north of the Room A. This courtyard has an irregular pebble-paved surface with baked 
bricks inserted in between the pebbles on its southern portion. At the centre of the 
pavement is a well, surrounded by river pebbles. This well and the pavement bricks are 
similar to those that were used in the Late-Assyrian building levels in other parts of the 
mound. In front of the wall, separating the courtyard from the room to its west are two 
tannurs. As with the ones in Room A, these tannurs were placed on the floor and were 
thickened by pottery sherds of the same type. There is no stone pavement around the 
tannurs. This room has at least two occupational phases. When the fannur to the east was 
worn, the floor was raised and a new fannur was built. The brick pavement may also 
belong to this later phase. Although not very clear, mudbrick remains indicate that this 
area was used as a semi-open space with supports on each side. The last room excavated 
to the west of the courtyard (Room D) measures 2.8 x 2m. 
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No signs of a fire or intentional destruction of this complex building vvere found. 
The area appears to have been largely uninhabited since its abandonment in the Late 
Assyrian period. The latest occupational level within the excavation area comprises the 
remains of two unassociated features made of river cobbles and some pottery sherds. This 
level was immediately below the plow zone. Two complete pots found in the topsoil may 
belong to this building level. One of the cobble features is located just above the cobble- 
paved courtyard. The fact that the features do not form a plan and that there are no 
associated floors suggest that these might belong to temporary occupants. There are 
indications that the Operation K area may have been used as a graveyard in later periods 
as a few poorly preserved burials were found in the later levels. 


Excavations in Operation L 
Jeffrey Szuchman and Sara Kayser 


Excavation of Operation L began in 2004 on the western portion of the high 
mound in grid square N1080 E1030 [see Fig. 2]. The trench supervisors were Mr. Jeffrey 
Szuchman and Ms. Sara Kayser; they were assisted for two weeks by Mr. Mesut Alp. The 
aim of this new operation was to determine the nature of Assyrian occupation at the very 
top of the mound. In general, subsurface geophysical survey techniques, employed widely 
across the site, have not been informative in mapping remains on the high mound 
(Matney et al. 2002: 199). Subsequently, we have returned to more traditional excavation 
techniques in order to document the nature of occupation on the high mound. The 
placement of the first trench in Operation L was therefore determined primarily by the 
results from Operation I, a series of eight small soundings between Operation E and 
Operation B that were excavated in 2001 (Matney et al. 2002: 71-72). These soundings 
suggested that substantial Late Assyrian architecture, including a possible terrace 
platform, lay more than one metre below the surface. 


Late Assyrian/Post-Assyrian Room (Phase A) 


At least three phases of occupation were identified in Operation L. The earliest 
phase, Phase A, is represented only in a 5 x 5m sounding within the original grid square. 
In the final weeks of the season, we concentrated on this smaller square to increase our 
chances of finding Assyrian levels in the 2004 season. We located our sounding in the 
southeast corner of the original gridsquare based on the presence of six large cobbles that 
lay at the bottom of a pit that had been dug from the Medieval Phase B level, and that 
appeared to be part of a larger feature [Fig. 11]. These stones comprised the southern 
portion of a feature that resembled the drain found in the bath in Operation G (Building 3, 
Room 15). Eight flat-lying, baked bricks were arranged in a 0.75 x 0.55m rectangle, two 
bricks wide and four bricks long. A large groundstone stood upright between the first and 
second rows of bricks from the north, resembling the standing baked bricks of the 
Operation G drain. In the centre of the bricks was a rectangular hole that measured 0.25 x 
0.13m, formed by the distancing of two small bricks, and an intentional break in a third, 
larger brick. Directly south of the bricks lay several large stones, perhaps to aid in 
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drainage, and the southernmost baked bricks were placed on top of two of these large 
stones. The vvhole feature sloped slightly to the south and may have extended further, but 
a pit cut away whatever lay south of these stones. 

Our initial interpretation of the feature as a drain was challenged by the fact that 
only a thin layer of soil separated the bricks from the packed earth floor beneath them. 
Betvveen the floor and the stones south of the bricks vvas a layer of fine soft soil mixed 
with pebbles and potsherds. The fact that the feature lay on top of a thin level of fill just 
above the floor suggests that it would have functioned very poorly as a drain. 

The finds from elsevvhere in the room did not help shed light on the function of 
this feature. To the east of the bricks at least tvvo smashed pots lay on the floor. In the 
northwest corner of the sounding, the floor was especially difficult to follow as it 
approached an area of small, colourful cobbles, which may be a disturbed portion of a 
larger pavement that continues to the north. In the western portion of the floor a small 
patch of burnt material may be associated with some sherds, bones, and pebbles that lay 
adjacent to it on the floor. Only the thin southern wall of this room was excavated, but it 
was cut by later pits. What remains of the wall is one row of six mudbricks. The meager 
finds in this small sounding suggest an immediately post-Assyrian date for this phase, but 
only further excavation will clarify the picture of this occupation level. 


Post-Assyrian Pits (Phase B) 


A pot burial of a child was cut into the floor of Phase A and, along with several 
other pits in the sounding, probably represents a post-Assyrian level. A more thorough 
analysis of the pottery is required to confirm this suggestion. The child was covered with 
half a pot but, unlike the pot burial in Operation A (Matney et al. 2002: 56-57), there were 
no grave goods associated with the poorly preserved remains of this child. 


Medieval Islamic Phase (Phase C) 


This phase of Operation L was characterized primarily by mudbrick architecture, 
tannurs, and pits [Fig. 12]. In the southwest corner of the trench, two mudbrick walls, 
each two bricks wide and preserved to a height of about 0.25m, bonded to form a room 
(L-115) that must have extended beyond the south and east baulks. Though no clear 
surface was found, a flat-İying smashed pot, a bit of plaster along the eastern wall, and 
some large stones (all lying at approximately the same elevation) may be the only 
indications that there was once a surface at this level. 

A third mudbrick wall with a stone foundation ran just east of and parallel to the 
eastern wall of Room L-115. No surface or abutting walls associated with this small wall 
were found. Northeast of this wall another poorly preserved mudbrick wall ran diagonally 
from the northeast to southwest and may have been associated with a disturbed chalky, 
white surface. 

The architecture of Phase C in Operation L is much more substantial than that 
found in similar levels from Operations A, B, and C on the high mound (Matney et al. 
2002; Matney et al. 2003). Other features of this phase, however, specifically the large 
number of fanners, extensive pitting, and distinctive green- and blue-glazed sherds and 
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Sgraffiato ware, do correspond with those of the Medieval Islamic levels of other 
operations. 

In general, although the pits provide some specific stratigraphic information about 
Phase C, the nature of the occupation of this phase as a whole, especially the relationship 
between the fannurs and the walls, is unclear. However, the poorly constructed walls, and 
the high density of tannurs and pits suggests seasonal or short-term occupation over a 
long span of time. 


Late Architecture (Phase D) 


The latest phase, Phase D, consisted of several stone walls, projecting at different 
angles from the baulks of the trench. Because these walls were so close to the surface, 
they were only poorly preserved and no clear surfaces were found. However, in most 
cases, the stone walls of this phase sat directly above the mudbrick walls of the preceding 
phase. Two walls formed a corner in the northeast portion of the trench, within which sat 
a fannur. 


Micro-Archaeology 
Lynn Rainville 


Alongside traditional troweling and sieving techniques, a concentrated effort has 
been made since 2001 to collect samples for micro-archaeology at Ziyaret Tepe. This 
work is directed by Dr. Lynn Rainville. To date, a total of 633 samples have been 
collected from a wide range of contexts from almost all of the Operations (Operation A — 
16 samples; Operation E — 58 samples; Operation G — 524 samples; Operation J — 1 
sample; Operation K — 22 samples; Operation L — 10 samples). Each of these samples 
represents two to 100 litres of sediment that was collected from a specific horizontal and 
qualitative context (i.e., the corner of a floor within a room). The sediment was floated 
and the resultant heavy fractions were sorted to separate small pebbles and ecofacts from 
micro-artefacts. The heavy fractions contained a variety of artefacts, mostly under 1cm in 
size, including sherds, animal bones, chipped stone debitage, bitumen, plaster, beads, 
metal fragments, and the occasional botanical remain. Each artefact type was counted and 
weighed and, based on the volume of the sediment sample, the density of artefact types 
was calculated per sample. The ability to calculate artefact densities enables us to 
compare activity areas in various areas of the site and at various levels (i.e., among 
neighbourhoods, between houses, and within rooms; for more detailed discussion of the 
technique see Rainville in press). Moreover, with the support and hard work of several 
trench supervisors, over half a dozen rooms were selected for 100% collection. In each of 
these rooms, once the floor level was reached, a 50 x 50cm grid was laid out across the 
room so that each square of sediment could be collected, floated, and analysed separately. 
For example, the results from 87 such samples, taken from the floor in Operation G Room 
3, were discussed in an earlier report (Matney et al. 2003: 194-97, Fig. 15, p. 218). 

During the 2004 season several techniques were added to the micro- 
archaeological collection strategy to (1) enhance our understanding of daily activities 
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conducted vvithin rooms and, (2) compare consumption and production habits among 
households and between neighbourhoods at the site. Following the lead of other 
researchers (e.g., Courty et al. 1989, Goldberg and Sherwood 1994, and Matthews 2003), 
we collected seven micro-morphological samples from Operations K and G. Thin sections 
will be prepared from these block sediment samples and analysed for inclusions, such as 
reed impressions, microscopic fragments of botanical and artefactual matter, and other 
heterogeneous aggregates. An additional 24 samples were collected for soil chemistry 
analysis. These samples were taken from Operations E, G, K, and L and tests were run for 
soil pH, and the quantity of phosphorous, potassium, magnesium, and calcium. The 
recording of pH levels is useful in interpreting the differential preservation of materials, 
especially metal and faunal remains. Work at other sites suggests a correlation between 
soil chemistry and activity areas, such as latrines, animal stabling, and human burials 
(Barba and Ortiz 1992, Middleton and Price 1996, and Parnell et al. 2002). The results 
from the 2004 Ziyaret Tepe samples will be added to the 33 samples collected in 2003 
and, hopefully, will aid in identifying activity areas that otherwise lack an artefactual 
trace. In addition to sediment samples, phytolith and pollen samples were collected from 
about 30 on-site contexts in 2004 and will be analysed over the next year to identify plant 
remains and to establish a several thousand-year pollen sequence at Ziyaret Tepe (using 
the stratigraphic steps in Operation E as source for diachronic samples). 

Due to space limitations, we will restrict our discussion of micro-archaeological 
results to the samples taken in 2003 and 2004 from Operations G and K [Fig. 13b and c]. 


Micro-Archaeology samples collected from Operation G 


As reported above, Operation G contains two or three buildings with well- 
constructed mudbrick walls, elaborate pebble-laid surfaces, cuneiform tablets, and an 
outdoor kiln, adjacent to one of the buildings. The distribution of micro-archaeological 
densities within these structures compliments the interpretations that are based on 
architecture and features. First, we recovered a variety of small fragments that would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, to recover with traditional troweling and sieving with a 
1/4" screen. These fragments included metal pins, jewellery, very small beads, tokens, 
and unidentified metal objects that may include door hinges and other architectural 
decorations. Several of the beads were un-cut molds: thin cylinders with notches to 
indicate where to break off individual /apis lazuli beads (2mm each in diameter) [Fig. 
13a]. For the three main micro-artefact types we graphed the average density per locus 
[Table 1]. The column headings in the table represent the density of micro-artefacts, 
calculated as the ratio of fragments to the volume of sediment in the flotation. 

The micro-sherds were found in the highest concentrations in the fannur samples, 
outdoor surfaces, the fragments associated with an in situ broken ceramic vessel, hearths, 
and trash pits. In a somewhat similar profile, the micro-bones from animals were 
concentrated in outdoor surfaces, above the baked bricks in Operation G Room 15, 
hearths, and in trash pits. Finally, very low densities of chipped stone debitage were 
recovered (primarily because of the Iron Age date of the structure suggesting a greater 
percentage of metal tools), but high density clusters included within fannur fills and 
hearths. The raw material used in these lithic tools varied within the structures, with a 
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concentration of tan debitage in Room 4, red coloured fragments in Rooms 4 and 16, and 
a concentration of the rarely found (at Ziyaret Tepe) obsidian in Rooms 3 and 4. Possible 
explanations for the differential distribution of chipped stone colours included separate 
knappers who preferred different raw material types (and, in turn, vvorked in different 
locations within the structures), or a preference for certain types of raw materials for 
different tasks (i.e., sickle blades versus cutting knives). Moreover, it is interesting that 
the obsidian debris was highest in two rooms associated with the eastern-most structure, 
suggesting a correlation between the occupants of this structure and the non-local, 
volcanic material. In other words, the variable preference for chipped stone types may 
correlate with economic resources (if, for example, some of the types are not local) or 
household preferences. Similarly, a majority of the 16 beads recovered from the 
Operation G trenches were located in Rooms 1, 3, 7, and 13 (all situated within the 
Eastern Building). The beads ranged from painted glass circles to plain, gypsum cylinders 
and were most often recovered from floor samples where they, presumably, were lost and 
never recovered. 


Micro-archaeology samples from Operation K 


Twenty-two micro-debris samples were collected from Operation K. In addition to 
a diversity of ceramic, faunal, and lithic debitage, over two dozen clay tokens, several 
metal fragments, and sealing clay fragments were recovered from the heavy fractions 
[Fig.13d]. Five primary locus types were sampled for micro-debris: ovens, fannurs, pits, 
burials, and supra-floors. As with the Operation G chipped stone debitage, the type of raw 
material varied by locus type. In Operation K, burials contained high densities of tan 
lithics (versus no red or obsidian, and low levels of grey), ovens contained a wide range 
of lithics (tan, grey, and red), while obsidian only occurred in supra-floors and pits. The 
preliminary results from the micro-archaeological samples support the conclusion 
discussed above that the structures north of the city wall contain domestic refuse. 


Future Work 


For each of the samples discussed here, work is on-going to identify the ceramic 
wares, fabrics, and vessel forms; the animal species represented by the bone fragments; 
and the source of the raw material types for the lithic tools. For example, of the 10,700 
faunal fragments collected іп 2002, about 567 (or 5%) were identifiable to species, 
representing about two dozen species. Although a small percentage, this sample provided 
information on small animal species that are rarely recovered with traditional techniques, 
including rodents, birds, fish, and snakes. In the end, the micro-archaeological samples 
will increase our understanding of daily activities within an Assyrian provincial centre. 
This, in turn, will help us build a sophisticated model of Assyrian urbanism based on 
variability, rather than uniformity, among households and public structures. 
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Magnetic Gradiometry and Electrical Resistance Surveys 
Timothy Matney 


An important continuing aspect of the Ziyaret Tepe archacological project is our 
ambitious attempt to map the entire structure of the Assyrian city using subsurface 
geophysical survey technigues. Initial survey seasons were conducted іп 1998, 1999, and 
2002 using a hand-held magnetic field gradiometer to record subsurface features both on 
the high mound and in the lower town (Matney and Somers 1999, Matney and Bauer 
2000; Matney et al. 2003). Magnetic gradiometry measures very small fluctuations in the 
strength and direction of the earth's magnetic field caused by subsurface features such as 
those common to archaeological sites, e.g., walls, pits, hearths, and kilns (Burger 1992; 
Herz and Garrison 1998). These measurements are spatially recorded within the 
established site grid and can be used to generate a map of potential subsurface features. 
While our gradiometry results on the high mound have been generally disappointing, 
those from the lower town serve as the basis for locating excavation trenches and have 
proven invaluable in interpreting major structures within the ancient city. 

In 2003, a continuation of our geophysical survey efforts was undertaken by Ms. 
Ann Donkin (University of Akron) who conducted a magnetic gradiometry survey of 4.12 
hectares on the eastern edge of the lower town [see Fig. 2 for the location of the survey 
area]. This area was chosen in part because it was not under cotton cultivation and was, 
therefore, accessible to archaeological investigation. Data was collected using a GeoScan 
FM-36 gradiometer with a sampling density of eight samples per metre and a transect 
interval of 1m. Each 20 x 20m survey grid, then, comprised 3,200 data points and a total 
of 329,600 data points were collected during the season. There were no visible surface 
features within the survey area. 

From the gradiometry maps, several clear subsurface features emerge [Fig. 14a]. 
First, the line of the city wall is clearly seen along the northern edge of the survey area, 
where the city wall is running from the southwest to the northeast. The city wall, seen as a 
very faint feature with negative readings (i.e., as white on the plan), makes a abrupt 
corner just north of our survey area and is seen returning from the northwest to the 
southeast for a distance of 80m before jogging to the east for a distance of 60m [marked 
as feature A on Fig. 14]. The wall then makes another sharp corner and continues on its 
previous northwest/southeast alignment to the edge of the survey area. It is at this point at 
the southern edge of the survey area that we approach the location of a city gate 
discovered by John MacGinnis in Operation D in the 2000 field season (Matney et al. 
2002). The reason for the jogs in the city's fortification wall at these junctures is unclear. 

The other easily discernable feature seen in the geophysical survey map from 
2003 are a number of large circular anomalies, some of which display the dipolar 
characteristics common to kilns at Ziyaret Tepe. These features are seen in the centre of 
the 2003 gradiometry survey area [marked B on Fig. 14]. Additionally, there are five 
circular features, some 3 to 4m in width, which are weaker magnetically and have mostly 
positive magnetic values. These features may also be kilns that have been disturbed or are 
buried deeper, but they may also represent an entirely different phenomenon, perhaps 
large grain storage pits or other disturbances. 
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In 2004, vve shifted geophysical survey techniques to test the applicability at 
Ziyaret Tepe of a different methodology. Electrical resistance surveys pass an electrical 
field through the earth and measure the resistance of the soil (and buried features) to the 
passage of the electrical current. By measuring the resistance of the soil at regular 
intervals, we are able to map subsurface features that either inhibit or enable the flow of 
electrical current (e.g., loose or compacted soils, walls, and pits). This technique has 
limited utility in extremely dry soils where it is difficult to get good contact between the 
electrical probes that are pushed into the ground during the survey. The summer months 
available for our research in the Diyarbakir province are exceptionally hot and dry. In 
order to overcome the lack of moisture in the soil, it was necessary to drill holes into the 
soil and fill the holes with water prior to inserting the probes. The process of drilling 
holes spaced precisely Im apart and filling them with water proved to be very time 
consuming, but the quality of imagery produced more than justifies the time and energy 
spent collecting the data. During the 2004 season, we collected data over 7,000m? at with 
a sample transect and interval of 0.5m, measuring 400 data points per 10 x 10m survey 
square. A total of 28,000 data points were collected during the 2004 season. 

Our principal electrical resistance survey area was at the southern edge of the 
lower town, near Operation K [see Fig. 2 for location of the survey area]. Previous 
gradiometry survey had located a gate structure along the city wall in this area, confirmed 
in 2003 by a narrow trench. Our goal with electrical resistivity in this area was to map 
additional details within the gate and the resulting electrical resistivity map shows 
considerable detail [see Fig. 14b]. The city wall runs from east to west across the southern 
edge of the survey area [marked A on Fig. 14b]. The gate itself is in the centre of the 
survey area [marked B on Fig. 14b]. The sides of the gate project both inside and outside 
of the line of the wall. An area of high resistance leading into the gateway (shown as a 
dark area on the plan) is probably a paved or highly compacted soil marking a heavily 
trafficked area. Small projecting buttresses on the outside of the city wall can be seen 
approximately 10 to 12m on either side of gate [marked C on Fig. 14]. On the western 
side of the survey area, a series of large rectangular enclosures can be seen running 
perpendicular to the city wall. These structures, clearly seen in the electrical resistivity 
maps, were not visible in the magnetic gradiometry surveys of previous seasons. Finally, 
the northeastern corner of the survey area is dominated by a large circular feature, 
approximately 20m in diameter, with a smaller low resistance anomaly in the centre 
[marked D on Fig. 14]. If our suggestion that areas of high resistance represent paved or 
compacted surfaces, then this may represent an important open area with radiating paths 
moving away from it seen by weaker high resistance lines. The central circular feature 
seen in the resistivity map might represent a later disturbance, perhaps a large storage or 
trash pit, which bas a lower resistance owing to the looser fill within the pit. 

Finally, towards the end of the 2004 season, we cut a 10m long by 2.5m wide 
trench (Operation M) through one of a series of long parallel magnetic anomalies detected 
during the 1999 survey season at Ziyaret Tepe (Matney and Bauer 2000: 123-124; Fig. 4). 
At the time, we suggested that these features may represent concentric fortification or 
terrace walls, or buried field boundaries analogous to modern boundaries which are 
marked by lines of stones brought up by the plow. The results of the excavations, also 
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supervised by Ms. Ann Donkin, shovved these features to be roads constructed of a thick 
deposit (50-90cm) of stones with the remains of mudbrick walls on either side. This 
finding is significant in that it allows us to draw a significant portion of an ancient 
roadway system across the whole of the southern lower town. Likewise, it is clear 
evidence that the lower town was a planned construction with evenly laid streets running 
parallel to the southern edge of the high mound and the fortifications to the north. 


Geomorphology 
Kathleen Nicoll and Timothy M. Demko 


During the 2004 field season, the geomorphological survey team was comprised 
of Dr. Kathleen Nicoll (University of Oxford, UK) and Dr. Timothy M. Demko 
(University of Minnesota Duluth). In addition, Dr. Nigel Wattrus at The University of 
Minnesota Duluth provided technical and logistical support. 

In 2004, the main goals of the continuing field survey were to (1) delineate the 
floodplain sediments associated with occupation of the high mound at Ziyaret Tepe; (2) 
describe local landscape development through time; (3) test the utility of Ground- 
Penetrating Radar (GPR) methods for subsurface assessment of cultural contexts in the 
excavation area; and, (4) characterize the properties of radar transmission, reflectance and 
attenuation within specific natural and cultural features along this reach of the Dicle 
(Tigris) River. The 2004 season involved vehicular, pedestrian, and geophysical survey, 
and acquired more than 1.6km of GPR profiles from the high mound and its environs [Fig. 
15]. 

GPR is a noninvasive methodology useful for imaging features preserved in 
sediments; specific details of the GPR technique are discussed in Conyers and Goodman 
(1997) and Bristow and Jol (2003). The GPR method operates by transmitting a series of 
short high frequency electromagnetic (EM) pulses into the ground using an antenna. The 
time it takes for signal transmission, reflection from subsurface stratigraphy and buried 
features, and reception of the responding signal is measured in the field. Readings are 
taken at intervals across the survey area, and at different depths depending on the 
frequency of the signal. The recorded signal is registered as amplitude and polarity versus 
two-way travel time (TWT). The signal is processed and displayed as a GPR profile, in 
which the vertical axis is expressed as two-way travel time in nanoseconds (ns, or 1/1000 
of a second), and the horizontal axis is a distance axis along the measured survey line in 
the field. The vertical axis can be converted to depth or elevation if the radar wave 
velocity in the penetrated material is determined. The raw data profiles are further 
processed for additional interpretation and correlation with the topographic profile. 

The GPR acquisition system we used in our survey is a Sensors and Software, Inc. 
pulse EKKO 100 IV radar system with a 400 V transmitter and both 50 and 100 MHz 
antennae. Data were acquired in reflection survey mode using step separation of 0.25m 
and antennae separation of 2 m or Im (respectively for the 50 and 100 MHz), with the 
antennae oriented perpendicular to the direction of movement along the survey line. Each 
trace was vertically stacked 128 times (i.e., each point along the survey line is an average 
of 128 individual pulses), with a sampling rate of 800 ps (picoseconds) over a time 
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window of 300 ns (nanoseconds). Common Mid-Point (CMP) surveys were used to 
calculate the near-surface radar velocity for depth conversions and to determine signal 
penetration. 

We commenced a pilot GPR survey in the lower town portion of the site in 
Operation K along trench N850 E850 in order to test the suitability of the method and to 
ground-truth the GPR data with corresponding features apparent in the nearby excavation, 
which included building walls, cobble pavements, mudbrick city walls, roads, and cobble- 
gravel fill. An north/south oriented line approximately 47.5m long was the test location 
for the initial reflection profiles and CMP surveys. Observed radar returns were calibrated 
with sediment features, and materials were sampled for further analysis in the laboratory, 
including grain size, age determination, magnetic susceptibility, and radar-specific 
properties including dielectric constant and attenuation. To this end, radar facies will be 
linked to specific sedimentary materials and cultural contexts. Additional lines acquired 
on the high mound and adjacent floodplain were critical to determine the parameters for 
optimal subsurface imaging, and to develop strategies to avoid potential noise sources 
during the acquisition. 

Our initial evaluation of the surveyed area indicates that materials have properties 
of high attenuation and low transmissivity at the frequencies (50 and 100 MHz) and 
transmitter power (400 V) used. The observed signal penetration (3 to 4m below ground 
surface) is somewhat low compared to the theoretical signal penetration in optimal 
conditions (5-12m), although detection of large features may be possible. Velocities 
calculated from the CMP surveys range from 0.06m/ns (clay) to 0.09m/ns (silts and 
shales), which reflects the dominant sediment size of both natural landscape and cultural 
materials. From the raw data returns, certain archaeological features may be apparent as 
distinctive radar facies; mudbrick walls, baked clay tiles, mosaic floors and cobble 
pavements can be recognized in the transects that have "ground-truth" in nearby 
excavation trenches. However, the signal-to-noise ratio is very low and it is important to 
insure the data quality. During our acquisition, we noticed artefacts contributed from local 
environmental factors such as surface metal objects (e.g., wheelbarrows, horse carts, 
pipelines, and power lines), military aircraft, buildings, plants (e.g., cultivated cotton 
plants), people, and animals (e.g., site workers, shepherds, and flocks). Within the 
excavation area, a wide (~50cm diameter) irrigation pipeline contributed returns on the 
profile at later TWTs. In local fields, ditches, crop furrows, and desiccation cracks 
contribute disruptions to the air and ground waves. 

Although GPR studies are optimally conducted in sediments with low 
conductivities such as sand and gravels, we conclude that this method of subsurface 
investigation is a valuable contribution to the continuing studies at Ziyaret Tepe. Use of 
GPR in conjunction with surface geophysical surveying techniques (e.g. magnetic 
gradiometry and resistivity) has strong potential for imaging archaeological features in 
three dimensions prior to excavation. Following further processing of the data collected 
during the 2004 field season, we will integrate the GPR profiles with chronometric age 
and sedimentological determinations. Future surveys in the region should investigate the 
suitability of (1) higher frequency antennae to image smaller objects; (2) shielded 
antennae to reduce airwave reflections and mute noise; and, (3) higher power radar 
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transmitters (1000 V) to overcome the high attenuation and the lovv transmissivity of the 
local materials. 


Operation A Excavations 


Operation А is located on the eastern edge of the high mound between grid 
squares N990 E1150 and N1010 E1190. Іп 2001 and 2002 we excavated 500m? of 
architecture, almost all of which dates to the Late Assyrian period based on ceramics and 
other small finds from stratified contexts within the structures. The excavated levels 
included a large, Late Assyrian mudbrick platform, three metal-working installations, and 
thick (1.5m wide) well-constructed mudbrick walls that suggest an important public 
building. For a more complete description of the features see our earlier report (Matney et 
al. 2002: 53-58; Matney et al. 2003: 186-87). Here we provide the results from the 
ceramic analysis and metal conservation of artefacts excavated from three rectangular 
kilns (A-242, A-252, and A-805). The kilns had plastered walls, evidence of heavy 
burning, and were filled with ash and slag. The artefacts recovered from these features 
included numerous copper-alloy vessels, furniture fittings, fragments of carved ivory, fine 
ware pottery vessels, and stone vessels. 

Three radiocarbon age determinations taken from charcoal samples recovered 
from one of the kilns (A-252) processed by the NSF-Arizona AMS Laboratory (samples 
А.А60278, AA60279 and АА60280) have yielded a tight cluster of dates. The radiocarbon 
ages are: 2438 + 38, 2485 + 39 and 2472 * 38. These yield 2 sigma calibrated ranges of: 
761-404 cal BC, 781-413 cal BC and 764-411 cal BC. These dates are consistent with a 
dating of the Operation A building late in Assyrian period. 


Ceramics from the Operation A metal-working installations 
Helen McDonald 


The metal-working installations or kilns A-242, A-252, and A-805 have produced 
several largely complete Neo-Assyrian fine ware vessels, most of which were broken into 
many pieces [see Appendix B and Fig. 16]. Like many of the other deposits in Operation 
A, all three installations were cut by later pits, in this case dug through the pavement of 
the Late Assyrian courtyard that originally sealed the installations. Several of the vessels 
are almost identical to examples from Nimrud and may have been imported. The fine 
wares include Palace Ware with no inclusions, eggshell thin walls and pale green in 
colour (the bowl in Fig. 16,22, cf. Oates 1959, pots 27-28) and a dimpled beaker [Fig. 
16.34]. The ZT beaker is taller than most of the published Nimrud vessels of this type but 
there are similar unpublished examples (cf. Jamieson 1999: Fig 6:9 and 13). Then there is 
a 'Near Palace Ware' essential the same fabric with slightly thicker walls and a 
variation of colour including cream, pale grey, and pale green [Fig. 16.23 and Fig. 16.24] 
(cf. Oates 1959, pots 12, p. 59). The concentric grooves on the interior of a fine bowl base 
are unusual and we know of no parallel. 

There is also a fine, pale brown fabric with a small quantity of fine mineral 
inclusions that can be burnished or painted [Fig. 16.25-27]. The plain version includes 
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items like the bottle rim (Fig. 16.271 (cf. Oates 1959, pot 86). The painted bottle and jar 
have close parallels at Nimrud (Oates 1959: pots 90 and 91). Painted decoration in the 
Assyrian heartland is rare in this period and seems to be confined to “carrot-shaped” 
bottles (cf. Curtis 1989: Fig. 40, р. 276; 1997: Fig. 38, p. 158) or a few bands on the 
shoulder of the occasional jar (Curtis 1989: Fig. 40, p. 271-272; Jamieson 1999: Fig. 8, 
р.7). 

In the heartland of Assyria at this period burnishing is usually confined to 
particular fabrics or surface treatments, such as red-slipped or grey fabrics and 
occasionally cooking vessels. However sites in southeastern Turkey have produced а 
variety of Late Assyrian bowl types with burnished surfaces on otherwise ordinary buff or 
brown fabrics (cf. Parker 2001: Figs. 3.17.E; 4.11.E; 5.13.G; 5.14.B). Given that 
burnishing on pottery of all periods is more frequent in Anatolia than in Mesopotamia, it 
is perhaps not surprising to see local modifications of Late Assyrian types in this way. At 
Ziyaret Tepe this seems to happen to a greater extent in the Late Assyrian period than in 
the Middle Assyrian period. Although the incidence of burnishing on pottery of the Late 
Assyrian period is greater at Ziyaret Tepe than at Nimrud, the actual proportion of 
burnished vessels in the kilns is still small, just 496 of all sherds. 

The most common fabric types among the kiln sherds is one with predominantly 
mineral inclusions (fine) with either fine or sparse vegetal inclusions. This fabric type 
makes up 45% by number or 67% by weight of sherds from these installations and 3% are 
burnished [Fig. 16.28-30]. The three jar rims in this fabric [Fig. 16.29] probably had knob 
bases (there were three bases of this type in the kilns) and, when complete, would have 
had long ovoid bodies. Variations on this jar type are found widely in both Assyria and 
further afield (cf. Jamieson 1999: Fig. 2.4; Blaylock 1999: Fig. 9.5-6; Curtis and Green 
1997: Fig. 40; Lumsden 1999: Fig. 6.28). A slight variation on this fabric is one where the 
vegetal inclusions are more predominant by size or frequency and this makes up 5.1396 
(10.28% by weight), 29% of the sherds with this fabric are burnished (Fig. 16.31, Fig. 
16.32]. Vessels with no vegetal inclusions but only fine to medium mineral inclusions are 
less common 19% (7% by weight) and 2% are burnished [Fig. 16.33]. 

Some of the vessels in the kilns, such as the chalices [Fig. 16.32-33] and the 
‘fruitstand’ (Fig. 16.31], are more closely related to material from other Iron Age sites in 
Turkey, such as Tille Hóyük, than from sites in the Assyrian heartland (Blaylock 1999: 
Fig. 10.20-22). Goblets from sites in the Assyrian heartland and at closely related sites 
usually have shorter bases (Oates 1959: pots 55-57; Jamieson 1999: Fig. 4.12). The 
potstand is also less like examples from Assyria that tend to be wider than they are tall 
(Nimrud, Oates 1959: pots 111-114 and Assur, Hausleiter 1999b: Figs. 9.4 and 9.7) and 
more like those from elsewhere (Til Barsip, Jamieson 1999: Fig. 4.15; Tille Hóyük, 
Blaylock 1999: Figs. 7.7 and 12.1). 

There were a small number of residual sherds in the installations. A nipple base on 
a vessel with a globular body is probably Middle Assyrian. Other residual sherds include 
an early Iron Age painted bowl rim and four sherds of Dark Rimmed Orange Bowls, 
dating to the third millennium BC (for the type see Oates et al. 2001: Figs. 185d and 401). 

The close similarity between the fine ware vessels in the kilns and that from 
seventh century BC contexts at Nimrud may be an indication that the kilns were 
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abandoned in the last decades of the Late Assyrian Empire, but it must be admitted that, 
despite recent vvork by Hausleiter (1999b), the life spans of many Late Assyrian types 
vvithin the period are not vvell defined and some of the pottery discovered in storerooms at 
Nimrud may have been substantially earlier than the final destruction of the site (Curtis 
1989: 18). 


Metal Conservation of Materials from the Operation A Kilns 
Philipp Schmidt and Mandy Reimann 


The primary aim of conservation during the excavation season in 2003 at Ziyaret 
Tepe was the treatment of the bronzes found in Operation A. This deposit of artefacts, 
probably representing a ritual deposit connected to the rebuilding of this important Late 
Assyrian monumental building, are exceptional important examples of types well 
known from Nimrud and other centers from the Assyrian heartland, but rarely attested 
elsewhere. Here we refer to the objects as “bronzes” following a common practice in most 
museums, institutions, and excavations to call objects made of copper-alloys “bronze” in 
lieu of knowing the precise alloy. All work on the objects was conducted in the 
conservation laboratory at the dig house between August 8 and September 10, 2003. The 
treatment of the artefacts included the three primary steps taken by conservators: clean, 
stabilise, and record. Most of the objects from the kilns in Operation A included rough, 
uneven encrustations and were covered in soil A wide variety of colours of the 
encrustations indicated the broad spectrum of corrosion products formed during the burial 
in the ground. 


Cleaning 


To ensure a close examination of each object, we removed the outer corrosion and 
reached the original surface. This surface is often maintained within the cuprite (СиО) or 
tenorite (CuO) layers of encrusted bronzes (e.g., Cronyn 1990: 200). The removal of soil 
was done by hand, primarily using brushes, which were occasionally dipped in ethanol to 
aid in the removal of the layers. To reveal shapes and patterns the corrosion encrustations 
were removed under the microscope using additional tools such as scalpels, high speed 
rotary drills, and fibreglass brushes (e.g., Wharton 2000: 100). Fig. 17 illustrates one of 
the vessels before the body surface has been treated (note the corrosion products) and 
after the handle has been cleaned and stabilised, revealing the original, engraved surface. 

Because of the high quantity of bronzes found in Operation A, most objects were 
only partially cleaned to allow us to make an impression of the shape and the surface. 
Only artefacts with patterns, like the handle shown in Fig. 17, have been completely 
cleaned in order to investigate the entire surface and prepare the objects for display. 

With some of the objects, organic residues were discovered during cleaning. 
These impressions, or pseudomorphs, were preserved within the corroded copper and thus 
the corrosion was not removed. Any visible light green or bluish crusts, indicating copper 
(I) - chlorides (referred to as “bronze disease" because they can cause serious 
deterioration after excavation), were removed completely. 
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Stabilisation 


(a) Active: The most common treatment for stabilising copper alloys to prevent 
further deterioration is the application of benzotriazole (BTA). This approach has been 
used for several decades (Sease 1978: 76-85). Only objects that were cleaned completely 
vvere treated vvith BTA in a solution of 396 in ethanol (standard practice, follovving Scott 
2002: 380). To simplify additional treatments of the partly cleaned objects in future 
seasons, no inhibition with BTA was done, because of the unhealthy properties of this 
inhibitor (it is still debated whether BTA is a carcinogen). 

The objects were further coated for impregnation by the use of an acrylic resin 
system to form a barrier against corrosive elements (e.g., oxygen, water, and salts) (Koller 
and Baumer 2000: 201-225). The most common resin for this purpose is paraloid B 48N 
(known as acryloid B 48N in the U.S.). As paraloid/acryloid B 48N has a Tg :50?C, an 
ambient temperature easily achieved in southeastern Turkey, paraloid/acryloid B 44 
(Te :60°C) has been applied (Rohm and Haas 1992). 

(b) Passive: All objects were stored in dry conditions, which was achieved by 
dense packing (polyethylene boxes with a tight fitting lid) and controlling the humidity 
with colour indicator silica gel. 


Observation of corrosion products 


Remarkably, often the objects from the kilns in Operation A contained black 
surfaces that indicate tenorite (CuO). The formation of tenorite is limited to a few specific 
conditions, such as high temperature oxidation and high pH. Scott (2002: 95) explains, 
“VVhen tenorite is present as a patina constituent, it usually indicates that the object has 
been subjected to heating (by fire, conflagration, etc.) before or during burial." A second 
set of circumstances that form tenorite are wet conditions with high pH and high amounts 
of СО). Under these conditions, blue copper carbonate azurite [2CuCOs e Cu(OH);] is 
transformed into black tenorite (Scott 2002: 96). But as the formation of azurite is limited 
to an atmosphere without СО; (Ullrich 1985: 98) and because at no point was azurite 
observed as a corrosion product on any object, the transformation of this mineral into 
tenorite is not plausible. The high quantity of tenorite could therefore considered as a clue 
that the artefacts were subjected to high temperatures during or after being deposited in 
the metal-working installations. 


Ceramic petrography and XRD 
Timothy Matney 


With the permission of the director of the Diyarbakır Museum, Necdet İnal, a 
collection of several hundred ceramic sherds, as well as several modern clay samples, 
were exported for destructive analysis at the University of Akron. Two analytical 
techniques are being used to determine the mineralogical and chemical constituents of the 
clay used to make the pottery of Ziyaret Tepe (Rice 1987). Ceramic petrography requires 
that sherds be impregnated with resin, cut, and mounted on glass slides to generate thin 
sections that can be ground to a uniform thickness of 0.03mm. When examined under a 
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polarizing microscope, it is possible to characterize the minerals by their observable 
interference colours and other properties (Rice 1987). For X-ray diffraction analysis, 
unoriented mounts were prepared from fine powders («2 microns) of sampled ceramic 
materials (Carroll 1970; Tucker 1991). The ultimate goal of this project is determine the 
various local clay sources used by potters at Ziyaret Tepe in antiquity and to identify 
classes of vessels that were imported into the region. This study will inform our 
understanding of trade and manufacturing patterns. To date, 53 sherds have been prepared 
for ceramic petrography and 51 sherd samples have been subjected to X-ray diffraction 
analysis. These samples cover the entire range of time periods represented at Ziyaret Tepe, 
from the Early Bronze Age to the Islamic period. 

A preliminary assessment of a small subsample (n-12) of the sherds was 
completed with the assistance of Dr. Lisa Park of the University of Akron. Approximate 
ages of the samples were based on stylistic analyses and on contextual information. Initial 
findings suggest that the Middle and Late Assyrian ceramics show similarities in their 
composition, with a wide variety of minerals found in the clay matrix, including: smectite, 
montmorillonite, vermiculite, kaolinite, hematite, tourmaline, kainite, potassium feldspar, 
other feldspars, and quartz. A single sherd of grooved pottery from the Early Iron Age 
differed significantly from the Middle and Late Assyrian sherds, with additional 
accessory feldspars (albites), and chlorite. Sherds of Dark Rimmed Orange Ware and red- 
brown wash ware showed X-ray diffraction patterns similar to one another, but different 
from those of the analysed Assyrian sherds. Additional tests are underway, including 
petrographic and X-ray diffraction analyses, of modern clay samples taken from near 
Ziyaret Tepe. Once we have both the modern data, and a larger sample size from the 
exported ancient sherds, we will be able to address more fully the issue of trading and 
manufacturing patterns and the identification of imported versus locally-made ceramics. 


Conclusions 


On-going archaeological work at Ziyaret Tepe during the 2003 and 2004 season 
was successful in making progress towards the goals outlined above. The completion of 
the Operation E step trench secures the stratigraphic sequence for both the site and 
comparable sites in the upper Tigris River valley. Broad area excavations in Operation G 
document an important series of buildings from the urban settlement of the Late Assyrian 
period. These excavations are enhanced by the geophysical surveys which set the 
architecture of Operation G within the wider city structure. Likewise, limited soundings 
in Operations K and M in the lower town add specific data on the town fortifications, 
domestic architecture, and road systems. Finally, Operation L provides a set of stratified 
remains documenting the post-Assyrian use of the high mound and have penetrated 
through to the Late Assyrian levels in an otherwise largely unexplored area of the site. 
Specialist studies of pottery, microdebris, animal bones, chipped stone, and metalwork 
continue to generate rich databases on the material culture of Ziyaret Tepe. 
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APPENDIX A: Catalogue of ELA pottery [Fig. 4 and Fig. 5] 


4.1. E-031, ZT 3069/6. Handmade bowl with internal bevel and one groove on exterior. D. - 32, 7% 
extant. Inclusions: abundant fine white mineral and fine vegetal, common fine mica. Munsell exterior 
surface 10YR 8/3 very pale brown. Interior surface 5YR 7/4 pink. Paste varies 5YR 6/4 light reddish brown 
to 2.5Y 6/2 light brownish grey to 2.5Y 5/0 grey. 


4.2. E-029, ZT 3067/6 & /10. Hemispherical handmade bowl with two grooves. D. = 12, 35% extant. 
Inclusions: Common fine black and white mineral and fine vegetal, occasional medium white mineral and 
fine mica, sparse medium and coarse vegetal. Munsell exterior surface 7.5 YR 8/4 pink varies to 5YR 7/6 
reddish yellow. Interior surface and paste 10YR 7/3 very pale brown. 


4.3. E-029, ZT 3067/14. Handmade carinated bowl with three grooves above the carination. D. — 28, 
5% extant. Inclusions: Common fine white mineral and fine vegetal, occasional fine black mineral, fine 
mica and medium vegetal. Munsell surfaces SYR 7/4 pink. Paste 7.5 YR 7/4 pink. 


4.4. E-029, ZT 3072/1. Handmade bowl with two grooves. D. = 36, 5% extant. Slight burnish on 
interior and exterior. Inclusions: common fine white mineral and fine vegetal, occasional fine black mineral 
and fine mica, occasional medium and sparse coarse vegetal. Munsell exterior surface 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow. 
Interior surface and paste 5YR 7/4 pink. 


4.5. E-008, ZT 3023/3 (joins ZT 3067/5). Handmade bowl with internal bevel rim and two grooves. 
Smoothed surface with slight burnish, particularly on exterior. Rim D. - 34. 12% extant. Inclusions: 
Common fine black and white mineral, common fine vegetal, sparse fine mica, sparse medium black and 
white mineral. Munsell surface 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow varying to 2.5Y 6/0 grey; Paste 7.5 Y R 8/4 pink. 


4.6. E-029, ZT 3072/5. Small deep bowl with external carination and one groove above carination, 
smoothed surface with slight burnish especially on interior. D. = 15, 5% extant. Inclusions: Common fine 
white mineral and common fine mica, occasional fine vegetal. Munsell surfaces 5YR 7/4 pink. Paste 5YR 
7/6 reddish yellow and core 7.5 YR 8/4 pink. 


4.7. E-029, ZT 3071/5. Small bowl with three grooves near rim. Slight burnish on exterior and very 
slight on interior. D. = 11, 7% extant. Inclusions: abundant fine white mineral, common fine vegetal and 
occasional fine black mineral. Munsell exterior surface 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow. Interior surface 5YR 7/3 pink. 
Paste 5YR 7/4 pink. 


4.8. E-029, ZT 3072/4. Small bowl, heavily overfired. D. = 14, 7% extant. Inclusions: common fine 
black mineral, occasional fine vegetal, sparse coarse white mineral. Munsell exterior surface 5Y 7/4 pale 
yellow. Interior surface and paste 5Y 8/4 pale yellow. 


4.9. E-029, ZT 3064/7. Handmade deep bowl with tapering rim and slight burnish/smoothing. D. = 29, 
11% extant. Inclusions: common fine black and white mineral, common fine vegetal, occasional medium 
vegetal, sparse coarse vegetal and medium white mineral. Munsell surfaces 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow. Paste 
10YR 7/3. 


4.10. E-018, ZT 3041/1. Jar rim with neck and out-turned rim, wet smoothed surfaces. D. = 15, 19% 
extant. Inclusions: Common fine white mineral and fine vegetal, occasional fine black mineral and fine 
mica. Munsell surfaces 5YR 7/3 pink. Paste varies 5YR 8/2 pinkish white to 10YR 6/1 grey. 


4.11. E-031, ZT 6456/10. Handmade flat rim bowl, heavily burnished on both surfaces. D. — 20, 1396 
extant. Inclusions: Common fine white mineral and fine mica, occasional fine vegetal, sparse medium and 
coarse vegetal. Munsell exterior surface SYR 8/2 pinkish white to 7.5 YR 8/2 pinkish white to 7.5 YR 6/1 
grey. Interior surface SYR 7/4 pink. Paste 10YR 7/3 pale brown. Core 7.5 YR 4/1 grey. 

4.12. E-018, ZT 3041/3. Handmade bowl with thickened rim, smoothed surfaces with slight burnish on 
exterior. D. — 29, 1096 extant. Inclusions: abundant fine white mineral and fine vegetal, occasional fine 
mica, fine black and medium white mineral, sparse coarse white and black mineral. Munsell exterior 
surface 2.5Y 8/2 pale yellow. Interior surface 5YR 8/3 pink. Paste 7.5 YR 8/4 pink. 
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5.13. E-029, ZT 6452/2. Таг rim with a brown wash over exterior and extending into the interior of the 
vessel. Wet smoothed surface. D. — 11.5, 20% extant. Inclusions: common fine black mineral, occasional 
fine white mineral and fine vegetal, sparse coarse white mineral. Munsell exterior surface (wash) 10YR 5/1 
grey. Interior surface 10YR 8/2 very pale brown. Paste 10YR 8/3 very pale brown. 


5.14. E-018, ZT 3036/16. Sherd from the neck of a jar, two incised lines close to the shoulder. Surfaces 
smoothed and a slight burnish on the exterior. L. of sherd = 6.4, sherd Ht. 3.7, D. = 00. Inclusions: 
common fine black mineral, fine mica and fine vegetal. Munsell surfaces and paste 10YR 6/3 pale brown. 


5.15. E-031, ZT 6456/11. Jar rim with handle that attaches to the top of the rim. Two longitudinal 
grooves down the rim and a circular dent at the top end of the handle where it joins the rim. Surface is wet 
smoothed. The rim is distorted where the handle attaches so a diameter measurement is not possible. Sherd 
W. = 62, ext Ht. = 3.1, L of handle 5.5. Inclusions: common fine white mineral and fine mica, occasional 
fine black mineral and fine vegetal. Munsell exterior surface 5YR 7/4 pink. Interior surface 10YR 7/3 very 
pale brown. Paste 10YR 7/4 very pale brown. 


5.16. E-031, ZT 6456/13. Jar rim with handle. Circular dent at the top of the rim where it joins the 
handle and one groove down the handle. Bottom of handle attaches to a lateral ridge round the body. Rim 
slightly distorted where handle attaches. D. — 9, 25% extant. Inclusions: common fine white and fine white 
mineral, fine mica and fine vegetal, sparse medium and coarse white mineral. Munsell exterior surface SYR 
7/4 pink. Interior surface and paste 7.5 YR 7/4 pink. Core 7.5YR 5/1 grey. 


5.17. E-018, ZT 3036/1. Slightly hole mouth hemispherical bowl rim with four grooves and two lines 
of short incised diagonal lines and one line of zigzags between the grooves. Surfaces heavily burnished. D. 
— 15, 596 extant. Inclusions: common fine vegetal, occasional mica and occasional fine white mineral. 
Burnished interior and exterior. Munsell surfaces and paste 5YR 6/4 light reddish brown. Core 5YR 5/1 
grey. 

5.18. E-029, ZT 6452/1. Carinated bowl with three grooves above the carination. Burnished surfaces. D. 
— 26, 5% extant. Inclusions: common fine white mineral and mica, occasional fine black mineral, fine and 
medium vegetal, sparse medium white mineral. Munsell exterior surface 10YR 7/4 very pale brown. 
Interior surface SYR 7/4 pink. Paste 2.5 YR 6/6 light red. Core 7.5 YR 7/4 pink. 


5.19. E-018, ZT 3036/4. One of four sherds probably all from the same hole mouth cooking pot. Three 
lugs and part of a spout extant as well as three grooves. Exterior surface burnished. D. — 22, 4196 extant. 
Inclusions: abundant medium white mineral, occasional fine mica. Munsell exterior surface varies 7.5 YR. 
7/4 pink to 7.5 YR 6/2 reddish grey to 10ҮК 4/1 dark grey. Interior surface SYR 6/2 light reddish brown to 
5/2 reddish brown. Paste 10YR 6/1 grey. 


5.20. E-031, ZT 6456/17. Black, slightly hole mouth cooking pot with four grooves near rim and a 
strap handle. Burnished exterior and interior. Sherd 3064/2 is probably part of the same vessel but no join. 
D. - 16, 35% extant (percentage includes 3064/2). Inclusions: common fine and medium white mineral and 
fine mica, sparse fine vegetal. Munsell exterior surface 5YR 3/1 very dark grey varies to 7.5 YR 4/2 brown. 
Interior surface 5YR 4/1 dark grey. Paste 5YR 3/1 very dark grey. 


5.2]. E-018, ZT 3036/7. Sherd from jar shoulder with painted band and top of a possible zigzag below. 
Sherd Ht. = 6.8, sherd W. = 8.1. Inclusions: occasional fine white and fine black mineral, fine mica and 
sparse medium vegetal and medium white mineral. Munsell exterior surface between 7.5 YR 7/4 pink and 
10YR 7/4 very pale brown. Interior surface 7.5 YR 7/4 pink. Paste 10YR 6/3 pale brown. Core 10YR 6/2 
light brownish grey. Paint 5YR 5/4 reddish brown. 
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APPENDIX B: Catalogue of Operation A pottery [Fig. 16] 


16.22. A-252 (kiln), ZT 7277/2. Palace Ware bowl with rounded base. Rim diameter 16cm (1396). Ht 
3.5cm. No visible inclusions. Munsell Colour, surfaces and paste: SY 7/2 light grey to 7/3 pale yellow. 


16.23. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7202/2. Very fine bowl with ring base. Rim diameter 15-16cm. Ht. 4cm. No 
visible inclusions. Munsell, surfaces and paste: 5Y 8/2 white. 


16.24. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7202/1 (joins to ZT 2484 A-238). Very fine bowl with rounded base. Rim 
diameter 17-18cm (20-2296). Ht. 7-8cm. No visible inclusions. Munsell, surfaces and paste: 5Y 8/3 pale 
yellow. 


16.25. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7290/1. Fine bottle with pointed base and dark brown painted stripes. Rim 
diameter 3cm. Ht. 18cm. Complete but broken. Surfaces heavily encrusted, pale brown with only fine 
mineral inclusions. Munsell Colour, surfaces and paste 10YR 7/4 very pale brown. 


16.26. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7234. Fine ring-based jar with one handle extant and brown painted stripes, 
rim missing. Ext. ht 23cm. Base diameter 3.6cm (5096). Broken into many small pieces. Exterior surface 
polished. Inclusions: none visible. Munsell Colour, external surface: 2.5Y 8/2 varies to 8/4 pale yellow. 
Internal surface and paste: 2.5Y 8/4. 


16.27. A-252 (kiln), ZT 7277/1. Bottle rim. Rim diameter 4.6cm (10096). Wet smoothed surface. 
Inclusions: occasional fine black and white mineral and occasional fine mica. Munsell, external and internal 
surfaces: 5YR 7/4 pink. Paste: 5YR 7/4 pink to 6/6 reddish yellow. 


16.28. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7257/2. Bowl with ring base. Rim diameter 31cm (90%) base diameter 10cm 
(3596) ht. 20.7cm. Wet smoothed surface. Occasional fine black and white mineral, occasional medium 
white mineral, common fine mica, occasional fine vegetal and sparse medium vegetal. Munsell, external 
and internal surfaces: SYR 7/4 pink. Paste: SYR 6/4 light reddish brown. 


16.29. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7257/1. Jar rim and shoulder. Rim diameter 9.4cm (10096). Wet smoothed 
surface with much surface encrustation. Occasional fine white mineral and occasional fine vegetal. Munsell, 
external and internal surfaces and paste: 10YR 7/4 very pale brown. Core: 10YR 5/1 grey. 


16.30. A-252 (kiln), ZT 7233/1 (joins to ZT 6854/2 and 6868/3). Complete section of potstand. Rim 
diameter 18cm (30%), base diameter 21.cm5 (30%), and ht. 22.3. Inclusions: common fine black and white 
mineral, abundant fine mica and occasional medium vegetal. Munsell, external and internal surfaces: 7.5 YR 
6/4 light brown. Paste: 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow. 


16.31. A-252 (kiln), ZT 6858. Bowl with very high ring base or stand. Rim diameter 13cm (15%), base 
diameter 10.9 to 11.4cm (100%), ht. 16.6cm. Inclusions: occasional fine black and white mineral, common 
fine mica and occasional fine vegetal. Munsell Colour, surfaces: 5 YR 6/4 pink. Paste: 7.5 YR 7/3 pink. Core: 
2.5Y 4/1 dark grey. 

16.32. A-805 (kiln), ZT 9161. Chalice, cup with very high ring base. Wet smoothed surface. Rim 
diameter 10.4 to 10.6cm (99%). Base diameter 10.1 to 10.2cm (100%) ht. 16.5cm. Inclusions: common fine 
white mineral, occasional fine black mineral, fine mica and fine vegetal. Munsell, external surface: 2.5 YR 
6/6 light red. Internal surface encrusted. Paste: 5YR 6/6 reddish yellow. 

16.33. A-252 (kiln), ZT 6857. Chalice, cup with very high ring base. Rim diameter 10.7cm (80%), base 
diameter 9.5cm (100%), ht. 17.5cm. Wet smoothed surface. Inclusions: common fine black and white 
mineral and common fine mica. Munsell Colour, surfaces and paste: 7.5 YR 7/4 pink. 

16.34. A-242 (kiln), ZT 7202/3. Dimpled palace ware beaker. Three rows of dimples on body above a 
very small disc base. Body and neck trimmed in a leather-hard state. Rim diameter 8.3-8.9 (10096) ht 21.7. 
No visible inclusions. Munsell, external surface varies from 5Y 8/3 to 7/3 pale yellow. Internal surfaces and 
paste: 5Y 8/3. 
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Table. 1. Count density (mean) of micro-artefacts per locus type in the micro-debris samples. 
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Fig. 2. Contour plan of Ziyaret Tepe showing the 2003 and 2004 excavation areas 
and limits of geophysical survey. 
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Fig. 3. а. The trenches in Operation E shovving the salient features discussed in this report; 
b. Plan of the Brightly Burned Building as excavated, 
c. Figurine of a naked woman from the Brightly Burned Building (E-128 ZT 5229), extant height 58mm; 
d. Cylinder seal from the Early Bronze Age levels (E-387 ZT 4790), height 23mm. 
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Fig. 4. Pottery of Fabric 1 from the Early Iron Age Pit in Operation Е. 
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Fig. 5. Pottery of Fabrics 2-6 from the Early Iron Age Pit in Operation E. 
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Fig. 6. Plan of the Late Assyrian architecture found in Operation С in the lower town at Ziyaret Tepe. 
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Fig. 7. Cuneiform tablet (G-302 ZTT 22) excavated in Operation G in 2003. 
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Fig. 9. Kiln in Operation G north of Rooms 15 and 19 (G-242). 
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Fig. 11. Late Assyrian (Phase A) brick feature, possibly a drain found in Operation L on the high mound. 
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Fig. 12. Plan of the Medieval Islamic (Phase C) architecture in Operation L. 
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Fig. 13. Plan of micro-debris sample locations taken from Operation G (b) and Operation K (c). 
The number of microdebris samples is indicated for each room (the quantity of floor/supra-floor 
samples is in plain type; the quantity of collapse/fill samples is in bold type; and samples taken from 
features are highlighted in gray on 17c). Please see Fig. 6 and 10 for the key to the room numbers 
and features in these Operations. (a) illustrates an un-cut blank for small, 2 mm lapis lazuli beads 
recovered from Operation G. (d) illustrates a hoard of 22 tokens recovered from Operation K. 
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Fig. 14. а. Map of subsurface magnetic field gradiometry survey in eastern part of the lower town 
generated from data collected in 2003; b. map of electrical resistance survey data collected near 
Operation К in the southern lower town in 2004. 
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Location of GPR data profiles in the Ziyaret Tepe Reach of the Dicle River Valley 
(after map of site locales in Matney et al., 2003) 
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Fig. 15. Map of general location of the GPR profiles acquired 
during the 2004 geomorphology field season. 
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Operation A on the high mound. 
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Fig. 17. Detail of engraving on the handle of a Late Assyrian copper alloy vessel (A-252 ZT 7579) 
from Operation A after conservation, 
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THE UPPER TIGRIS ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCH PROJECT 
A Preliminary Report from the 2002 Field Season 


Bradley J. Parker and Lynn Swariz Dodd 
with contributions from Andrew Creekmore, Elizabeth Healey, 
Richard Paine, Eleanor Moseman, and Marie Marley! 


Introduction 


During the summer of 2002 members of the Upper Tigris Archaeological 
Research Project (UTARP) undertook a third season of archaeological excavations at the 
site of Kenan Tepe in the Ilisu Dam area of southeastern Turkey. Since several previous 
reports have focused on the presentation and synthesis of material gathered in our first 
two seasons of research at Kenan Tepe (Parker et a/. 2003a; 2003b; 2002a; 2002b), this 
report will focus on discoveries made during the 2002 field season with some reference to 
research conducted on material from earlier seasons that was not included in our previous 
reports. 

Kenan Tepe is located on the north bank of the Tigris River about 15 km west of 
the Tigris-Batman confluence in Diyarbakır Province, southeastern Turkey (figure 1). The 
site is situated on a natural terrace. Virgin soil, which was reached in several trenches in 
the eastern portion of Kenan Tepe's lower town, is 23.7 m above the current level of the 
Tigris River. The top of the main mound is 56.3 m above the river and rises 32.6 m above 
the ground surface at the far eastern end of Kenan Tepe's lower town (in Area F [figure 
2]). Since some portion of Kenan Tepe's lower town has been eroded by the Tigris River, 
it is impossible to determine the total size of the site. However, visible mounding extends 
for 225 m from southeast to northwest and 350 m from southwest to northeast. The 
existing mounded area of the site is approximately 6 ha. in total size. Our main datum, 


: The Upper Tigris Archaeological Research Project (UTARP) would like to give special thanks to the Kültür Bakanlığı 
Anıtlar ve Müzeler Genel Müdürlüğü for granting the project permission to conduct research during the summer of 
2002. We are especially indebted to Necdet İnal for his assistance to us in Turkey. Our government representative was 
Musa Tombul. The 2002 field season was funded by generous grants from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
the University of Utah, the Curtiss T. and Mary G. Brennan Foundation, the University of Southern California and the 
National Science Foundation. Our team was made up of Marco Baldi, Ilya Berelov, Chiara Cavallo, Kara Cottle, 
Andrew Creekmore, Lynn Swartz Dodd, Marie Marley, Drew McGaraghan, Cathryn Meegan, Chris Moon, Dawnell 
Moon, Richard Paine, Bradley Parker, Jacob Paplowicz, Greer Rabiega, Jonathan Schnereger, Rob Sinnot, Kathryn 
Smith, Michaelle Stikitch and Andrew Ugan. Turkish participants included Elif Çiftci, Tuba Gencler, Nergiz Nazlar, 
Sibel Torpil and Bariş Üzel. Our driver was Ihsan Sevim. The majority of this report was composed by Bradley Parker 
and Lynn Swartz Dodd. The sections pertaining to Area F are the work of Andrew Creekmore. Richard Paine 
contributed the osteology section. Eleanor Moseman and Marie Marley studied our small finds and wrote the small 
finds descriptions. Katie Smith was a great help in putting together the ceramic figures and the small finds figure that 
appear in this article. 
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which is located at the top of Kenan Tepe”s main mound, is 37 49 50.11634 N by 40 48 
47.59917 E and is 603.724 m above the World Geodetic Datum. 

UTARP”s 2002 field season took place between June 20" and August 20". During 
this time, UTARP participants conducted 19 operations in 5 areas of the site. Specialists 
continued to analyze the animal bones, human remains, archaeobotanical remains, stone 
artifacts and ceramics recovered in this and in previous seasons.” UTARP team members 
also continued to add to our web-based database, which now includes nearly all of the 
data from three seasons of excavation at the site.” 

Archaeological research over the past three seasons identified discontinuous 
occupation episodes during five broad time periods. The earliest remains unearthed at 
Kenan Tepe thus far belong to the Ubaid culture and are carbon dated to ca. 4650 ВСЕ. 
Ubaid period occupation thus far is restricted to the eastern and southern slopes of the 
high mound. Remains dating to the Late Chalcolithic period have been discovered in 
abundance in the easternmost area of Kenan Tepe's lower town and in several soundings 
near the high mound (Parker ef al. 2003a). Carbon-14 analysis from Late Chalcolithic 
contexts has yielded dates in the Early LC 4 period (between ca. 3600 and 3500 BCE) and 
the LC 5 period (ca. 3100 BCE [Rothman 2001; Schwartz 2001 |). Four more carbon dates 
from fortification/retaining walls on the high mound show that occupation continued 
through the Late Chalcolithic to Early Bronze Age transition (ca. 3000 BCE). An analysis 
of the ceramics from various areas at Kenan Tepe combined with two carbon dates 
confirms that occupation at the site probably continued at least through the first half of the 
Early Bronze Age. Middle Bronze Age remains have been recovered on the eastern, 
western and northern slopes of the high mound. Carbon-14 analysis places these remains 
around 1800 ВСЕ (Parker er al. 2003a; Parker and Dodd 2003). Thus far no in situ Late 
Bronze Age remains have been discovered at Kenan Tepe. During the Early Iron Age, 
Kenan Tepe was home to a small settlement dated by the presence of Early Iron Age 
corrugated ware to between ca. 1050 and 900 BCE.* 


Areas Excavated during the 2002 Field Season 


During the 2002 field season, excavation was carried out in the following areas 
and trenches (figure 2). Excavations in the Ottoman period cemetery in Area A focused 
on previously identified burials in trench A4. The step trench, which is located on the 
steep northern slopes of Kenan Tepe's main mound, was expanded into a 3 by 45 m 
trench consisting of four excavation units (A2, A8, A9 and A10). On the upper western 


> The animal bones are being analyzed by Dr. Chiara Cavallo; the human remains are being analyzed by Dr. Richard 
Paine; the archaeobotanical remains are being analyzed by Cathryn Meegan: the stone artifacts are being analyzed by 
Dr. Elizabeth Healey; the ceramics are being analyzed by Dr. Bradley Parker and Dr. Lynn Swartz Dodd. 

For additional information about UTARP visit our website at www.utarp.org. For detailed information about the site 
and past excavation seasons consult Parker et al. 2003a, 2003b; 2002a; and 2002b. 

Note that the dating of this corpus of ceramics has been tightened thanks to the discovery of Middle Assyrian tablets 
at Giricano (Schachner 2003:158), and based on the stratigraphic and ceramic analysis at Lidar Hóyük by Uwe Müller 
(Müller 2003:139). 
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slope of the high mound work in Area B continued ina 5 by 10 m portion of trench B4 
and in four trenches in Area C (СІ, C2, C3 and C4). A new sounding (C5) was also 
opened in Area C about 30 m west of our existing trenches. In Area D, on the steep 
eastern slopes of the main mound, we continued excavation in trenches D4 and D5 and 
opened two new units: D6, a 5 by 10 m unit to the south of D4, and D7, a 5 by 5 m unit 
north of D4. In Area F, work continued in trenches F1 and F7, and five exploratory units 
(F13, F14, F15, F16 and F17) of various sizes were begun west of our existing Area F 
trenches. 


The Ubaid Period 


Ubaid-related material has been identified in three areas of the site. Ubaid 
ceramics were first discovered in a sounding in Area E on the southeastern slopes of the 
high mound during the 2000 field season (Parker et al. 2002b). In 2001, UTARP team 
members discovered the remains of an Ubaid period structure in trench D5 on the eastern 
slopes of the high mound. In 2002, Ubaid period remains were encountered at the bottom 
of our step trench in A9 (figure 2). These preliminary results suggest that Kenan Tepe's 
Ubaid period settlement extended over a small area of less than 1 ha. on the eastern side 
of the high mound. However, it is possible that settlement from this early period stretches 
farther under the high mound, in which case this figure could increase to between 1 and 2 
ha. It should also be noted that Ubaid ceramics were also discovered in a small 
exploratory trench at the southwestern edge of Area F (in trench F6 [figure 2]). Whether 
or not these remains betray the existence of Ubaid period settlement in Kenan Tepe's 
lower town must remain a question for future field seasons. These findings are consistent 
both with Algaze's original assumptions based on his 1988, 1989 and 1990 surveys of the 
Tigris basin (Algaze 1989; Algaze et al. 1991) and with other surveys slightly farther 
afield in northern Iraq (Wilkinson and Tucker 1995 for example) and north Syria (Meijer 
1986 for example) where Ubaid sites are usually not more that 2-3 ha. 

During the 2002 field season, research on the Ubaid period concentrated on the 
domestic structure identified in the previous season in trench D5 (figures 2 and 3 [Parker 
and Dodd 20041. This building, which is partially contained within the south Башк of the 
trench, consists of several mudbrick walls demarcating two rooms and separating them 
from a well preserved outside work surface (figure 3)? At least one of the rooms had 
plastered earthen floors. If parallels with other excavated Ubaid houses are any clue, we 
can assume that this was a relatively large multi-room structure perhaps mirroring 
domestic structures unearthed at Yarim Tepe III (Merpert and Munchaev 1993) or Tell 
Madhhur (Roaf 1989). 

The interior of this structure was relatively free of remains. However, a large and 
well preserved outside surface that abuts the north wall of the house contained numerous 
artifacts and other domestic debris, including a small fireplace, in situ. Two carbon 


> Note that ceramic analysis has shown that the oven or kiln installation visible in the lower left corner of figure 3 
belongs to the Late Chalcolithic period. This feature was partially dug into the earlier Ubaid period remains. 
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samples taken from this surface and one taken from the fireplace on the surface vvere 
selected and sent to Beta Analytic for carbon dating. The two samples taken from the 
surface outside the Ubaid house yielded 2-sigma calibrated dates of 4800-4660/4640- 
4620 BCE (D.5.5142.7) and 4700-4480 BCE (D.5.5142.8). The sample taken from the 
fireplace on the surface yielded 2-sigma calibrated dates of 4800-4665/4645-4615 ВСЕ 
(D.5.5080.5576 [table 119. These dates fall relatively neatly in the middle of the fifth 
millennium, giving a maximum range for the end of the use life of this structure between 
4800 and 4480 BCE. However, we may be able to be more precise about the dating of 
Kenan Tepe's Ubaid house if we consider that the overlap between the date ranges given 
by the three samples stretches over only 80 years: from 4700 to 4620 BCE. 

The lack of any doorways connecting the clean inside rooms to the littered 
outdoor surface, combined with the fact that this surface slopes downward as one moves 
north and northeast from the structure, supports the conclusion that this is not the remains 
of an enclosed courtyard but is rather an outdoor work area. This surface was covered by 
thousands of compacted plant pseudomorphs (figure 4). Examination of the structure and 
morphology of these pseudomorphs suggests that they are remains of barley or wheat 
chaff (Naomi Miller pers. comm.). In part of the trench this organic mass covered the 
pseudomorphic remains of a very finely made grass mat (figure 5). Our assumption is that 
these chaff pseudomorphs once formed a pile against a wall of the structure and that the 
grass mat was there to catch either the chaff or the winnowed grain. Ethnographic 
parallels can be drawn in villages throughout modern Turkey where chaff is often stored 
(either for fodder or mudbrick construction) against the side or back wall of houses. The 
same surface also yielded numerous examples of painted fine and unpainted coarse Ubaid 
pottery (figures 6 and 7), obsidian and chert lithics, a bone bead, a stone pendant in the 
shape of a fish, two bone awls (see below and figure 18G and Н), several possible spindle 
whorls or beads (see below and figure 18D and F), three possible fish net weights and a 
fragment of a ground obsidian bowl. 

Bradley Parker and Lynn Swartz Dodd subsequently analyzed the ceramics from 
all primary and secondary contexts associated with the Ubaid structure in trench D5 and 
recorded all of the Ubaid contexts unearthed in other trenches. This research revealed that 
Ubaid ceramics from Kenan Tepe are composed of four fabric types, which we have 
classified as rough, coarse, medium and fine wares. Kenan Tepe's Ubaid rough ware is 
characterized by a black core with large chaff and some calcareous grit temper. Ubaid 
coarse ware has fine grit and medium to large chaff temper. The fabric is usually brown. 
Medium ware has fine grit and medium to large chaff temper and is chaff impressed. 
Thicker sherds may have a black core. Ubaid fine ware has fine calcareous grit and 
medium chaff temper. Its fabric is low to medium fired. 

The rough, coarse and medium wares are not decorated. Two types of decoration 
have been recorded on the Ubaid fine ware: the first is slipped and then painted, the 
second has no slip. Ubaid fine ware slips are always off-white, while decorative motifs 
from this corpus are usually composed of purple, dark red or brown paint. Designs are 
composed of large, easily applied motifs characteristic of a late northern Ubaid or Ubaid 
4. The most common motifs are wide painted bands (figure 6B, C, D, E, F, G, I and K), 
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scalloped designs (figure 6B and Т) and large reverse or negative designs (figure 6M, N, O 
and Р). 

The Ubaid ceramic corpus uncovered thus far at Kenan Tepe finds parallels vvith 
part of the assemblage from Hammam et-Turkman level ГУа (Akkermans 1988) in the 
southwest, Değirmentepe in the north (Esin and Harmankaya 1987; 1988) and other more 
distant Ubaid sites. Closer parallels are to be found, not surprisingly, at the few Ubaid 
sites within the Tigris basin itself. A direct comparison of painted ovaloid beakers 
(probably with flaring rims) from Kenan Tepe with those from Yenice Yan in the 
summer of 2002 revealed that many sherds from these two sites were virtually 
indistinguishable.” Ceramics such as those illustrated in figure 6M, N, O and P match 
Bernbeck, Costello and Ünal”s (2004) figure 5а and 5e in motif, color and fabric, while 
both assemblages contain flaring and straight-sided bowls (figure 6C and D, figure 7E, С, 
T, J and M) and ovaloid beakers with flaring lips (figure 6B, E and Н, figure 7C, Н and Г). 
Another local parallel perhaps can be drawn between some of the Kenan Tepe examples 
and the few Ubaid sherds published by Karg from Gre Dimse (compare for example 
figure 7M with Karg 1999: figure 8.1). Finally, Türbe Hóyük, a late Ubaid site originally 
identified by Algaze (Algaze 1989:253), has recently been resurveyed in the valley of the 
Bohtan River (Velibeyoglu et al. 2002: figures 13 and 15). 

Obsidian and chert chipped stone artifactual remains were recovered in abundance 
in and around this Ubaid structure. Elizabeth Healey undertook a preliminary study of this 
material during the summer of 2002. This analysis suggests that flint was obtained from 
local sources, perhaps from local Tigris River gravels. No definitely glossed blades have 
been found in Ubaid levels so far, although a scraper, a piercer, a denticulate blade, a 
possible blank, and pieces with informal retouch have been identified. Local Ubaid tool 
makers predominantly used green obsidian, which may be from Bingol or Nemrut Dağı. 
m Ubaid contexts, obsidian accounts for almost 30% of the chipped stone assemblage, 
whereas it constitutes only 1196 of the later assemblages studied thus far. The condition of 
the recovered obsidian remains suggests that the Ubaid chipped stone tool makers used 
every scrap of obsidian available to them. Those who crafted the obsidian tools 
apparently were inclined not to waste any material, and they worked most pieces down to 
small nubs. Further, the general character of the lithic assemblage suggests that non- 
specialists were producing the tools. However, it should also be noted that, in addition to 
the poorer-quality obsidian and flint remains, a well crafted fragment of a ground 
obsidian bowl was also found in the Ubaid occupation levels at Kenan Tepe. 


The Late Chalcolithic Period 
In our previous reports (Parker et al. 2003a; 2003b), we made several points about 


Kenan Tepe's Late Chalcolithic settlement. First, the fact that we reached Late 
Chalcolithic remains in two trenches and one sounding in Area F (F1, F4 and F10) and in 


ı We offer our thanks to Reinhard Bernbeck, Susan Pollock and Sarah Costello for discussing this material with us 
during their 2002 field season at Yenice Yanı. 
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two soundings in Areas С and Н (G4 and НІ [figure 21) confirms that there was а 
significant expansion of the settlement between the Ubaid period and the Late 
Chalcolithic period. These data suggest that Kenan Tepe is likely to have grovvn to 
between 3 and 5 ha. by the Late Chalcolithic 4 (see below and Rothman 2001 and 
Schwartz 2001 for chronology). Second, an analysis of the ceramics from Area F 
undertaken during the 2002 field season supports our previous statement that Kenan 
Tepe's Late Chalcolithic ceramic corpus is devoid of southern “Uruk” style types (Parker 
et al. 2003a). Third, research during the 2000 and 2001 field seasons failed to unearth any 
architecture in Area F that could be interpreted as domestic. For this reason we suggested 
that during the Late Chalcolithic, Area F may have been used as a production area (Parker 
et al. 2002a; 2002b). However, during the 2002 field season UTARP team members did 
unearth Late Chalcolithic architecture in trench F1 (see below). Although our exposure is 
still very limited, this discovery could change our previous interpretations of the nature of 
settlement in this area. 

Although it would be premature to argue that Kenan Tepe's full sequence of 
occupation has been illuminated after only three seasons of excavation, it should at least 
be noted that there is a significant stratigraphic break between our Ubaid 4 remains 
carbon dated to ca. 4800-4600 BCE (see above) and the Late Chalcolithic 4 and 5 remains 
(dating to ca. 3600-3000 BCE) discussed in this section. Two explanations are possible. 
First, there may in fact be an abandonment between the Ubaid 4 and the Late Chalcolithic 
4. However, it is also possible that earlier Late Chalcolithic remains are still to be 
discovered closer to the main mound in Areas G and H (figure 2). 

For study purposes, we organized the remains in Area F into seven major 
stratigraphic phases, levels 1 through 7. Remains carbon dated to between the early LC 4 
(between ca. 3600 and 3400 BCE) and the LC 5 (ca. 3400-3000 BCE [Rothman 2001; 
Schwartz 2001]) have been unearthed in two trenches in the eastern portion of Kenan 
Tepe's lower town (Area F, see figure 2). The earliest context, garbage dumped in an 
oven just above sterile clay in trench F4, yielded 2-sigma calibrated carbon dates of 3360- 
3030 ВСЕ (KT4157); 3630-3570/3540-3360 ВСЕ (KT4229); and 3660-3620/3600-3520 
ВСЕ (KT4253). The upper levels of the same context yielded a 2-sigma calibrated date of 
3350-2910 ВСЕ (KT4061). This context also produced a variety of Late Chalcolithic 
ceramic forms which are illustrated in our previous report (Parker er al. 2003a: figure 12). 

The Late Chalcolithic ceramic corpus at Kenan Tepe includes three general 
fabrics, one predominantly chaff-tempered, one a largely grit-tempered “simple” ware, 
and one a mixed chaff- and grit-tempered ware. The forms include everted and bent-neck 
jars, tapered-rim jars, simple-rim open cooking bowls, incurved-rim bowls, a variety of 
open bowls with hammerhead and similar rims, cooking jars, carinated casseroles 
(rarely), beaded-rim carinated cups, and conical cups with string cut bases. Occasional 
burnishing is noted except on simple wares. These forms find parallels in the Amuq F 
assemblage and at sites like Kurban Höyük, Hacınebi Tepe, Hassek Höyük and 


' These dates are published in Parker et al. 2003a: table 2. 
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Arslantepe (Braidvvood and Braidvvood 1960, Algaze 1990, Pearce 2000; Pollock and 
Coursey 1995, Hoh 1984: Frangipane 2000). 

During the 2001 field season we discovered what we believed to be a mudbrick 
platform in trench F1 that we assigned to our Area F level 4 (Parker et al. 2003а; 2003b). 
During the 2002 field season we definitively determined that these remains were not a 
platform but bricks from several collapsed walls. These walls fell onto a surface 
(1,1055/1060) previously designated level 5 but now shifted up to level 4 because of its 
association with the collapsed walls. Although the dating of this level is still tentative, we 
assign it to the latter half of the Late Chalcolithic period. Our reinterpretation of level 4 
determined that one large wall (L1033) and parts of one or more smaller walls (L1035) 
fell onto an earthen surface with an inset oven (L1054). The bulk of this collapse (L1033) 
was a single-row, multi-course wall consisting of bricks 0.20-0.40 m by 0.10 m. The 
surface of this wall and the other bits of collapsed bricks on the floor had been baked, 
suggesting that the structure burned before collapsing. The beaten earth surface 
(1,1055/1060) on which this collapse fell was covered in a thin layer of ash surrounding 
the oven (L1054). The round 1.60-m-diameter brick oven contained a rectangular clay 
stand 0.64 m long, 0.30 m wide, and 0.10 m high (KT1246). 

With the surface beneath the collapse shifted to level 4, level 5 contains domestic 
architecture excavated in 2002 in trench F1. This material includes two phases of earthen 
surfaces, cobblestone surfaces, and mudbrick walls. The earlier phase, here called phase 
B, included an earthen surface (L1098) with a Late Chalcolithic cooking pot (L1103 
KT5) buried within/beneath the surface. This presumably indoor surface was associated 
with two fragmentary, and likely outdoor, cobblestone surfaces. These include L1100 in 
the northeastern corner of the trench, and L1101 along the southern baulk. Two thin walls 
set off the area of the earthen surface, and separated it from the cobblestones. These 
include a north-south wall (L1096), 1.75 m long by 40 em wide, extending from the north 
baulk, and an east-west wall (L1069), 0.94 m long by 0.36 m wide, extending from the 
east baulk. In the later phase, here called A, a third and a fourth wall (L1080, L1076) 
were added, the earthen surface was relaid (L1089) and new layers of cobblestones 
(L1086, L1057/1097) were added above the earlier surfaces. Wall L1080 was 2.70 m long 
by 0.50 m wide, and ran west-east from the west baulk (1,1080). The other wall, 1,1076, 
1.06 m long by 0.20 m wide, ran south-north from the south baulk and articulated with 
east-west wall L1069. Together, the two new walls further isolated earthen surface L1089 
from the cobblestone surfaces on the edges of the trench. 


Late Chalcolithic to Early Bronze Age Transition 


In an effort to clarify the chronology of occupation at Kenan Tepe, UTARP team 
members began a step trench on the steep northern slopes of the main mound during the 
2000 field season (figure 2). At that time, UTARP team members exposed a series of 
walls running roughly east-west through the first step of this trench (trench A2, Parker et 
al. 2002a). These walls were abutted on the south by a series of cobblestone surfaces. 
Contrary to our original hypothesis (Parker er al. 2002а; 2002b), it is now clear that these 
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remains date to the early second millennium BCE. Work continued in the step trench in 
2001. During the 2002 field season we greatly expanded this operation, increasing its 
dimensions to a 3 by 45 m trench divided into four excavation units (A2, A8, A9 and A10 
[figure 8]). Originally we assumed that we would be able to obtain the complete sequence 
of the main mound in the step trench. However, we now believe that the main mound of 
Kenan Tepe must lie on a small natural hill and that over the course of Kenan Tepe's 
history, structures on the main mound were terraced into the natural hill. This conclusion 
is supported by the fact that, in spite of their difference in elevation, all of the excavation 
units in the step trench produced remains from the Late Chalcolithic to Early Bronze Age 
transition during the 2002 field season. 

LC 5/ЕВ 1 remains discovered in the step trench include two large fortification or 
retaining walls, the first of which was unearthed in trench A2 (foundation elevation of 
597 m ASL), and the second of which was discovered in A8 (foundation elevation of 590 
m ASL). A small section of an identically constructed wall also was discovered nearly 
100 m to the west of the step trench in our sounding in Area C (trench C5, see figure 2). 
Judging from its elevation and positioning, the wall in Area C is likely a continuation of 
the wall discovered in trench A8. Although our Area C sounding did not reach the 
foundation of the wall, both walls in the step trench were excavated beyond their 
foundations. This research revealed that both walls are constructed on stone foundations 
that are over 1.5 m wide (figures 9 and 10). The three wall portions unearthed thus far (in 
A2, AS and C5 [figure 2]) have several interesting characteristics in common. First, they 
are built of at least four different types of mudbrick, each having a slightly different color. 
The color variation was probably visible in antiquity since no trace of plastering or other 
exterior wall sealing was noted on the wall faces during excavation. Although we were 
not able to discern patterns in the placement of these bricks within the architecture, their 
varying color, which was probably much more pronounced in antiquity, could reflect 
aesthetic preference. Alternatively, this variation may be the result of the use of multiple 
clay sources. If these walls were constructed with coerced labor and materials, one could 
speculate that this variation might reflect tribute payments made by subordinate 
settlements that utilized different clay sources. In either case, the fact that each wall 
portion contains at least four virtually identically colored types of bricks not only shows 
that these walls belong to the same architectural feature or features, but also suggests that 
all three excavated wall sections were built during the same construction episode. 

A second interesting feature common to all three of these walls is the 
incorporation of layers of river reeds in the construction. Between every ten or twelve 
courses of bricks excavators recovered the impressions and pseudomorphic remains of 
thick reed layers (figure 11). Our assumption is that reed layers were used as damp 
courses and to add stability to the construction. Finally, two of the walls show evidence of 
having been used as retaining walls. In trench A2, mudbricks continued south of the stone 
foundation, suggesting that this wall may have supported a mudbrick platform. East of the 
wall in trench C5 we discovered a deep deposit of fill that was almost exclusively made 
of greenish kaolin-like clay granules and was nearly devoid of cultural material. This 
evidence suggests that the surface on the uphill side of the wall was leveled by depositing 
large amounts of sterile clay. 
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Carbon-14 analysis shows that these walls were constructed during the Late 
Chalcolithic to Early Bronze Age transition. Carbon samples taken from within the stone 
foundations of the walls in trenches A2 and А8 yielded similar 2-sigma calibrated dates 
of 3350-3010 (A.2.2139.2) and 3100-2900 (A.8.33.6). A further date was taken from one 
of the reed layers in the wall in trench A8. This sample, from the matrix of the wall, 
yielded a 2-sigma calibrated date of 3080-3060/3040-2890 (A.8.30.3). Another sample 
taken from occupational debris directly above the wall in trench A2 yielded a 2-sigma 
calibrated date of 2880-2580 (A.2.2131.15). A fifth sample from occupational debris in 
trench A9 yielded a 2-sigma calibrated date of 3100-2900 (A.9.37.2 [see table 2]). This 
date range is similar to that derived from two of the samples in trench A8. Overall, these 
data suggest that both the walls and the layers on which they were constructed date to 
around 3000 BCE. They further show that the A2 wall later was covered over by an 
occupation layer dating to the second quarter of the third millennium BCE. 


Early Bronze Age 


During the 2002 field season much of our effort was focused on the exploration of 
the Early Bronze Age remains in Kenan Tepe's lower town. In an attempt to trace Early 
Bronze Age architecture discovered in previous seasons, UTARP team members opened a 
series of small shallow trenches (F13, F14, F15, F16 and F17 [figures 2 and 12]) to the 
west of our existing Area F trenches. These trenches did not contain extensive 
architecture we had hoped might be found in this open area of the lower town, but they 
did yield new data about the final phases of Early Bronze Age occupation in the lower 
town. We have yet to encounter any architecture that can be shown to be domestic in this 
area. Instead, fragments of the cobble surfaces were identified in F14 and F15 and some 
ephemeral remains of walls were encountered in F13 and F16. The cobble surfaces appear 
at generally the same elevation as, and are similar in composition to, those discovered in 
previous seasons in F4, F1, F7 and F2. In trenches F2 and F8 these cobble surfaces were 
associated with tanoor style ovens. The F15 surfaces were notably more compacted than 
those in F1, F2 and F14, suggesting that the F15 area was more heavily trampled, perhaps 
functioning as a passageway rather than a work area. Assuming that these remains are in 
fact contemporary, the latest level of Early Bronze Age occupation in Kenan Tepe's 
lower town consists of cobblestone surfaces, beaten earth surfaces, three ovens, three 
stone installations, a stone wall foundation and fragments of other poorly preserved stone 
structures or installations. Our current interpretation is that all of these surfaces belong to 
a single phase of occupation and thus may be part of a complex of outdoor activity areas 
and pathways ranging across an area 35 m by 35 m. 

The dating of this area is based on the analysis of the ceramics. We recovered 
numerous pedestalled bowls, alternatively called “chalice ware" (Speiser 1932:5-10) or 
“fruit stands," on these surfaces and in the fill around them. The Kenan Tepe examples 
are chaff and grit-tempered, with prominent vertical burnishing marks on the base as well 
as the bowl in many examples. These vessels are not extremely tall with long necks but 
are fairly evenly proportioned, standing around 0.20 m high. These forms proliferate in 
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the Ninevite V period (3100-2500 BCE [Ay 2001:723; Rova 1988]. although the 
pedestalled bowls from Kenan Tepe do not occur in Ninevite 5 fabics nor are they exact 
parallels in their form. Two unusually large bases recovered in 2002 may belong to 
pedestalled jars, similar examples of which are dated to the first part of the Early Bronze 
Age at other sites in southeastern Turkey such as Zeytinlibahçe Höyük (Frangipane ef al. 
2002:63). Other, apparently local Early Bronze Age ceramic types include small, grit- 
tempered, handmade ring-base bowls, which also often are vertically burnished and have 
a slight indentation below an otherwise simple, slightly incurved rim. These types 
apparently find local parallels at Aşağı Salat (Şenyurt 2002), although more direct 
comparison to this material will have to wait for further publication of the ceramics from 
that site. 


Middle Bronze Age 


Excavations at Kenan Tepe betvveen 2000 and 2002 have confirmed that the 
Middle Bronze Age in the Upper Tigris River region is dominated, not by the Khabur 
vvare assemblage common in other parts of northern Mesopotamia, but by a ceramic 
assemblage that has come to be known as “red-brown wash ware.” This name was coined 
by Algaze during the processing of the original survey material from the Upper Tigris and 
Batman River valleys (Algaze 1989; Algaze ez al. 1991). Since elements of this 
assemblage were identified after the publication of the initial survey reports, Algaze did 
not refer to this assemblage in the survey publications. He did, however, subsequently 
apply this title to material from intensive surveys at Ziyaret Tepe (Matney 1998; 1999). 
Although a few red-brown wash ware sherds appear to have been found in a context with 
Khabur ware at Üçtepe (Sevin 1993), it was not until excavations began at Kenan Tepe 
(Parker et al. 2002a; 2002b), Ziyaret Tepe (Matney ef al. 2002; 2003) and Giricano 
(Schachner 2002) that a significant quantity of well stratified red-brown wash ware 
became available for study. Since then, elements of this assemblage have been identified 
on survey in the Bohtan River valley, suggesting that the geographic range of this 
assemblage extends well beyond the Upper Tigris and Batman River valleys (Velibeyoglu 
et al. 2002). 

The Middle Bronze Age ceramic corpus from the Upper Tigris River region has 
become known as red-brown wash ware because a large percentage of the sherds from 
various categories of vessels belonging to this group have a dark red surface treatment (at 
Kenan Tepe up to 50% of the ceramics belonging to this assemblage exhibit this red- 
brown surface treatment). In spite of the nomenclature, the surface treatment that gives its 
name to this assemblage is neither a wash (a fluid suspension of clay applied to a vessel 
after firing to form a thin exterior coating [Rice 1987: 149-150], nor a slip (a fluid 
suspension of clay applied to a vessel before firing to form a thin exterior coating [Rice 
1987: 149-1501), but is instead a thinly applied paint (an applied pigment [Parker and 
Dodd 2003]). Other surface treatments from this corpus include a browner version of the 
surface treatment discussed above; a thinly applied paint that fires either red or brown and 
is applied atop a light-colored slip, which we call red and brown “brush strokes” (figure 
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13G and figure 14K); and painted bands, also in red and brown (figure 13C, D, E, F and 1 
and figure 14J). The most common shapes from Kenan Tepe belonging to this corpus 
include carinated bowls, jars and bowls with ribbed shoulders, medium-sized neckless 
jars, flaring lip jars, and hole mouthed jars (Parker and Dodd 2003: figure 12 and 13). 

Ceramics with the distinctive red-brown wash ware surface treatment occur at 
Kenan Tepe not only in the context of a larger ceramic assemblage, but within well 
preserved architectural units and in association with faunal, botanical, carbon, pyrotechnic 
and other remains. Although our analysis has shown that the red-brown wash ware corpus 
is influenced by ceramic traditions of greater Mesopotamia, there 1s no question that this 
assemblage is regionally distinct. Since a preliminary assessment of this material has 
recently appeared (Parker and Dodd 2003), we will only summarize our findings here and 
will place special emphasis on the Middle Bronze Age remains recovered during the 2002 
field season. 

Red-brown wash ware has been recovered in various trenches on Kenan Tepe's 
main mound, but so far these ceramics have not been unearthed anywhere in Kenan 
Tepe's lower town. Judging by the location of excavated Middle Bronze Age material we 
estimate that the total settled area at Kenan Tepe was approximately 1.1 ha. One of the 
goals of the 2002 field season was to continue the excavation of Middle Bronze Age 
levels discovered in Areas D and C during previous field seasons (figure 2 [Parker ef al. 
2003a]). 

In trench СІ, a series of substantial stone wall foundations was uncovered along 
the eastern baulk. Red-brovvn wash ware that appears alongside pottery similar to Khabur 
ware was found lying on and above fragmentary earthen surfaces associated with these 
stone foundations. These buildings were built on top of the remains of a collapsed 
mudbrick structure. A carbon sample excavated from this context was submitted for 
analysis (C.1.1093.7). It yielded a 2-sigma calibrated date of 2120-2100/2040-1880 BCE 
(table 3). This suggests that this structure was in use at the end of the third millennium or 
beginning of the second millennium. The analysis of these contexts is still in its early 
stages and further study will be required to determine which of these date ranges is better 
supported by other categories of data. 

Another substantial Middle Bronze Age building was uncovered and partially 
excavated in trench C2 during the 2000 and 2001 field seasons (Parker ef al. 2003a; 
Parker and Dodd 2003). The excavation of the exposed portions of this building was 
completed during the 2002 field season. UTARP team members removed the stone 
foundations of several walls and associated surfaces representing various rebuilding 
episodes of this multi-room structure. The northern walls of this building were 
constructed above an earlier mudbrick platform cut by two pits of identical size that 
displayed evidence of intense burning. Excavations in this area uncovered pottery that 
may predate the red-brown wash ware, and which is similar to the pottery discovered in 
the lowest levels of trench СІ associated with the carbon date discussed above. Thus 


3 For radiocarbon dates of this structure see Parker et al. 2003a: table 1 and figure 7. For an in depth analysis of the 
early second millennium remains at Kenan Tepe see Parker and Dodd 2003. 
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excavations in both of these units may yield data about the final phases of the third 
millennium and the initial years of the second millennium and could clarify the earliest 
phases of the red-brown wash ware assemblage. 

Excavation in trench C4, a 10 by 10 m unit directly east of trench СІ, continued 
for a second season. Two structures were uncovered in this trench, the first belonging to 
the Early Iron Age (discussed below) and the second dating to the Middle Bronze Age. 
Only the northeast portion of the earlier building was excavated. This consisted of walls 
with stone foundations that may connect to a similar structure discovered in trench C1 in 
the 2000 field season. The head of an anthropomorphic figurine (C4.4094.27) with 
elongated horizontal “coffee bean" shaped eyes was found inside the building (figure 18E 
and see below). 

Excavation of the early second millennium street and large structure discovered in 
trench D4 (Parker et al. 2003a; Parker and Dodd 2003) in previous seasons continued 
during the 2002 field season. In order to expose more of the second millennium remains 
in this area we opened two new trenches: D6, just south of D4; and D7, just north of D4 
(figure 2). Excavations in trench D4 continued to yield large amounts of ceramics 
belonging to the red-brown wash ware corpus (figures 13 and 14). Excavations in trench 
D7 confirmed that the street discovered in trench D4 turns approximately 90 degrees to 
the west, crossing the trench from the southeast to the northwest. As was the case in 
trench D4, the street consisted of at least four coherent layers of ceramics and other debris 
all belonging to the red-brown wash ware corpus." 

Perhaps our most interesting discovery of the 2002 field season came from trench 
D6, where excavations uncovered a large pyrotechnic facility (figure 15) built into and on 
cobbled surfaces that extend north- and southward for at least 25 m. The five-chambered 
mudbrick structure measures approximately 1.5 m by 1.25 m, and is preserved to a height 
of nearly a meter in places. A vitreous slag covered much of the inside of this feature. 
Analysis of samples shows that this material can be characterized definitely as fuel ash 


У Reconstruction of vessels from these layers has not been carried out yet at Kenan Tepe. The identification of the 
characteristic shapes is based on the profiles of numerous sherds found in the levels attributed to the Middle Bronze 
Age. Given this, a note about possible residual mixing of sherds from different periods should be made. VVe cannot 
entirely rule out the possibility that stray sherds from earlier or later dates in certain excavation units may have been 
mixed into Middle Bronze Age layers. Occasionally we do find the stray Early Bronze Age sherd mixed in with the 
Middle Bronze Age material, or we find layers in which Early Iron Age material intrudes into an occupation layer that, 
when originally deposited, only contained Middle Bronze Age material. However, at Kenan Tepe the morphology of the 
site and the history of its occupation means that residual sherds are less a problem here than may be the case at other 
sites (including, for example, Lidar Höyük during the Iron Age, and Tell Jigan). We base this conclusion on the 
homogenous and coherent character of the pottery recovered in Middie Bronze Age levels, regardless of what is below 
or above the layer in question. At Kenan Tepe, occupation was discontinuous, there was a hiatus of more than 500 years 
following the Early Bronze Age occupation in most areas of the site, and there was a hiatus of several hundred years 
following the Middle Bronze Age occupation at Kenan Tepe (i.e. no Late Bronze Age occupation has been found at 
Kenan Tepe to date). There are excavation units in which Middle Bronze Age occupation debris is found with little 
other debris atop it, such as D6. In these excavation units, we presume that the pottery assemblage is relatively 
uncontaminated by later remains. In other excavation units, such as D4, Middle Bronze Age loci lie atop other Middle 
Bronze Age loci. While the study of Middle Bronze Age assemblage is not based on reconstructed vessels, numerous 
joins are commonly found and we have retrieved multiple examples of all the vessel types that we publish. Therefore, 
while residual sherds are a possibility worth mentioning, the fact remains that the assemblage is the same across the site 
wherever we find it and regardless of what is excavated above or below it. 
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slag that resulted from the vvalls of the feature melting. Further vvork vvill be needed to 
determine the nature of the pyrotechnic activity being carried out in this feature. İt is 
founded on surfaces formed by compacted pebbles and pottery, and in places there are 
groups of large river cobbles (possibly used as hammers) and basalt ground stone in the 
form of door pivots and grinding stones. Іп this same general area, in a variety of loci, 
several modeled clay items were located, such as a barrel-shaped bead, and an equid 
figurine (D.6.1.36; see figure 18A and see below). 


Early Iron Age 


Excavation begun in previous seasons in trenches B4, C3 and C4 continued to 
uncover remains from the Early Iron Age. Architecture from this period is either 
mudbrick (trench C4) or mudbrick on stone foundations (as in trenches B4, СІ, C2 and 
C3). Early Поп Age corrugated ware and indigenous painted ware have been found in 
these buildings (Parker 1997, 2001). The size and character of these structures vary. A 
three-sided mudbrick structure in trench C4 extends 7 m, while the stone foundation wall 
in trench C3 is longer than 10 m. АП other Early Поп Age structures excavated in 
previous seasons (in C1, C2, C3) were composed of thin stone wall foundations enclosing 
rooms less than 4 m wide. Excavation in trench B4 included the removal of an Early Iron 
Age oven associated with a surface and the poorly coordinated remains of a collapsed 
stone structure (excavated initially in 2001). The Early Iron Age tanoor style oven was 
built above an ash layer apparently related to the destruction of a building. The 
continuation of a surface discovered in trench B1 during the 2000 field season was found 
in trench B4. Thus trenches ВІ and B4 taken together may be characterized as the 
remains of an Early Iron Age structure (with stone-founded walls and compacted earthen 
surfaces). 


Osteological Remains 


During the 2002 field season UTARP team members continued work in the late- 
period cemetery located at the top of Kenan Tepe’s main mound (figure 2). Research 
during the 2001 field season concentrated on determining the size of the cemetery and the 
density of the burials there (Parker et al. 2002b). To determine the extent of Kenan Tepe’s 
cemetery, UTARP team members laid out a series of 2 by 10 m trenches (trenches A3 
through A7) radiating out from trench A1 (figure 2). These trenches were excavated to the 
level of the shallowest burials discovered in trench Al in previous field seasons 
(approximately 40 cm below ground surface). Using this method, UTARP team members 
discovered a total of 23 burials in an area measuring approximately 80 square meters. The 
locations of individual burials were mapped as soon as burial pits or human remains were 


ш For an analysis of the Iron Age in the Upper Tigris River Valley see Parker 2003. 
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discovered. Research conducted during the 2002 field season focused on the excavation 
and analysis of burials identified in 2001. 

Dating of the cemetery is problematic since it is quite possible that it was in 
periodic use over a long period of time and thus individual burials may be from different 
periods. We recently ran two carbon dates from the cemetery. The first sample 
(A.1.1015.1117) gave 2-sigma calibrated dates ranging between 1660 and 1950 CE. The 
second (A.1.1015.1118) yielded 2-sigma calibrated dates ranging between 1530 and 1950 
(table 4). However, the intercept data may help in narrowing this range. The first sample 
(A.1.1015.1117) intercepts the calibration curve at 1680 CE and the second 
(A.1.1015.1118) intercepts the calibration curve at 1660. Furthermore, if we consider the 
1-sigma calibration (68% probability) the date range of the second sample 
(A.1.1015.1118) narrows to 1640-1670 CE. Grave goods discovered during the 2002 field 
season support the hypothesis that this cemetery belongs to the Ottoman period. 

Three interesting characteristics of Kenan Tepe's cemetery were noted during the 
2002 season. First, a high proportion of the inhumations in the cemetery are children. 
Second, all the child burials contained jewelry. Third, children appear to be buried in 
shallower pits than the adult burials discovered thus far. Eight burials were excavated 
during the 2002 field season, including five children, one infant and two adults. 
Noteworthy grave goods discovered in the child burials include two bead necklaces 
(A.4.4024.1-2 and A.4.4036.5 [figure 161), two bracelets (A.4.4026.6 and A.4.4029.7 
[figure 17]), several beads (A.4.4026.7, A.4.4036.3 and A.4.4036.4) and one bronze 
earring (A.4.4029.6). All of the remains from these burials were studied and cataloged in 
the UTARP laboratory in Bismil. Since Kenan Tepe is located on a corridor of interaction 
between Mesopotamia and Europe, these remains offer an excellent opportunity to test 
models of the development of epidemic disease patterns. Full results of this on-going 
research, including the criteria on which sex and age estimates have been based, will be 
published in subsequent reports. 


Area A, Trench 4 


Locus 4024 was a burial of a small child. The child was buried in extended 
position, head to the west. The burial included a necklace of stone or glass beads (KT2 
[figure 16]). The best age estimate is 1-3 years. 

Locus 4025 was the burial of an infant. The infant was partially extended, or very 
loosely flexed, on its right side. The burial was oriented west to east, with the head at the 
west, though the cranium was not recovered. Loss of the cranium probably resulted from 
later burial activity at the same location (this will be tested by continued excavation). The 
burial contained no grave goods. The best estimate is that this was a newborn or infant, 
most likely less than 6 months old at death. 

Locus 4026 was an extended burial of a small child and included one glass 
bracelet (KT6 [figure 17]). This child was oriented west to east with the head to the west. 
The bracelet was made of a composite of iridescent glass and a paste. It was recovered 
near the individual's left wrist. The best age estimate is between 1.5 and 3.5 years. 

Locus 4027 was an extended burial of a child. It was oriented from west to east, 
with the head to the west, facing south. The burial contained one grave good, a bronze 
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earring in expected anatomical position. Тһе best age estimate, based on dental 
development, is 8-12 years. 

Locus 4029 was another child burial. Like the other child burials in this area 1t 
was extended, and oriented west to east with the head facing south. The grave contained 
three composite glass bracelets of the same type as found in locus 4026. The best age 
estimate for this individual is 2-4 years. 

Locus 4034 was an extended burial of an adult male. It was oriented west to east 
with the head to the west, facing south. The individual's hands were folded over the 
thorax, covering the lower ribs. This was one of the few inhumations where the burial pit, 
visible as a soft, ovoid section of soil around the lower legs and feet, was observable. The 
pit was rounded at its base, with the feet sitting higher than the head (603.42 m vs. 603.27 
m ASL). There were no grave goods present. 

Locus 4036 was a casually extended burial of a small child, estimated to be 3-5 
years of age at death. It was oriented west to east with the head to the west, facing east. 
The arms were placed at the sides. They were nearly straight, with the left hand falling 
partially across the pelvis. The burial contained two grave goods, a beaded necklace 
(KT3, KT5 [figure 16]) and a string of beads, similar to those of the earring. The earring 
was held together by remnants of thread. 


Area A, Trench 6 


Locus 6010 contained an individual buried in a stone-lined pit. The grave 
consisted of large (30 cm and larger) flat stones, turned upward and lining the edges of 
the burial pit, and a series of larger (one nearly 50 cm across) flat capstones. No grave 
goods were present. The burial was oriented southwest to northeast with the head to the 
southeast. It was fully extended. Both femora were absent, though the lower legs were 
present and in anatomical position. This suggests the burial may have been cut by later 
burial activity. The best estimate is that this individual was a male, aged 20-40 years at 
death. 


Seals, Figurines and Small Bone and Clay Objects (Figure 18) 


The following section describes a group of nine objects found during the 2002 
excavation season that are of particular stratigraphic, interpretive or artistic interest. 
Future reports will deal at greater length with these and the many other objects found 
during excavations at Kenan Tepe. 

D.5.5094.47 (Figure 18F). This object is a conical ceramic spindle whorl. It was 
uncovered in the collapse layer (L5094) above the surface filled with chaff pseudomorphs 
located outside the Ubaid house (discussed above). The object is notched on its domed 
side and is flat on the other side. It is pierced through by a cylindrical hole. The length of 
the object is 32 mm. It has a radius of 12 mm to the center hole, and is 16 mm high. It 
weighs 16 grams. The surface appears to have been burned slightly, and the color ranges 
from 10YR 5/4 (yellowish brown) to 10YR 4/1 (dark gray). 
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D.5.5098.14 (Figure 18D). This object is a small conical ceramic spindle whorl or 
disk-shaped bead found in the excavation of surface L5098 that was packed with chaff 
pseudomorphs outside the Ubaid house in trench D5. The object is pierced by a hole. It 
has a slightly conical base. There is some abrasion wear evident around the hole on the 
top side where a small amount of clay was pushed outward when the hole was created. 
This might indicate that the object was suspended on a string next to other objects, such 
as beads on a necklace, which could have worn the protruding material away. The clay is 
2.5Y 6/2 (light brownish gray). The object measures 2.06 cm in length, 2.01 cm in width, 
and 0.95 cm in height, and it weighs 3 g. 

D.5.5103.36 and D.5.5103.45 (Figure 18G and H). These two objects are worked 
bone tools fashioned into the shape of an awl. They were found adjacent to each other in 
locus L5103 amid a collapse or fill layer associated with the mass of chaff pseudomorphs 
outside the Ubaid house. The two tools are made from a medium-sized mammal 
(probably sheep or goat) metapodials split in half lengthwise. The proximal ends have 
been cut off and sharpened into a point. The distal ends served as handles. The point of 
D.5.5103.36 is slightly chipped, and the midshaft was broken during excavation. It 
weighs 9 g and is 13.5 сіп long; its width at midshaft is 1.0 cm; and its height at midshaft 
is 0.9 cm. D.5.5103.45 is better preserved and sharper than D.5.5103.36 and would have 
been serviceable for punching holes or incising soft materials. The distal end was broken 
during excavation. It weighs 6 g and is 10.1 cm long; the width at midshaft is 1.0 cm; and 
the height is 0.5 cm. 

D.4.4046.4275 (Figure 18A). This painted ceramic figurine of an animal was 
found with pottery from the red-brown wash ware corpus in a sub-topsoil locus during the 
removal of a baulk between trenches D3 and D4. On this basis and on stylistic grounds, 
the figurine may tentatively be attributed to the Middle Bronze Age, and thus is among a 
group of animal figurines found scattered in loci from that time period across the site. The 
figurine may represent a ram, bull, or dog. It is a quadruped, with two intact limbs that 
taper at the end with no articulation of feet or hooves; the figurine's proper right foreleg is 
broken off and the proper right hind leg is partly broken off. There is a red-brown stripe 
painted from nose to tail and down each leg. This stripe is the same color as the red- 
brown wash used on red-brown wash ware ceramics. The tip of the flattened snout is 
slightly chipped but there is intact paint on the front of the snout. The tail and both ears or 
horns are intact. The horns/ears arch forward from the crown of the head. Exterior color: 
Gley 1 8/10Y (light greenish gray). Paint color: 5Y 4/3 (olive). This object measures 62 
mm in length and 23 mm in width. It stands 38 mm high and weighs 17 grams. 

4.9.6.23 (Figure 188). This is a clay figurine depicting the head of a bull, horse, 
or similar animal. This object was found in the middle of an ashy layer and is friable. The 
locus in which it was uncovered (L6) also contained pottery tentatively attributed to the 
end of the Late Chalcolithic or beginning of the Early Bronze Age. The figurine weighs 6 
g and is 3.0 cm long; its maximum width is 1.45 cm, and it is 1.03 cm high. The animal 
has arched horns or ears on top of its head, set in opposing directions, and one curves 
upward. The front of the face is thickened near the base of the neck to indicate powerful 
jaw muscles. There is an indication of hair or a mane applied to the crown of the head. 
The nose is squared off at the end, with indentations indicating nostrils. The figurine is 
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broken at the back of the head and neck where it originally attached to the body of the 
animal. 

D.6.1.36 (Figure 18C). This is a figurine that vvas found in a fill locus (D.6.1) to 
the west of the pyrotechnic feature in trench D6. This object is a ceramic animal figurine, 
possibly an equid, such as a horse or donkey. The form may favor an interpretation that it 
is a horse because of the long snout and the high ridge representing a mane along the top 
of the head and down the back and rump. The end of the snout, both ears, both hind legs, 
the base of the tail, and the left foreleg were broken in antiquity, while the right foreleg 
has a recent break. Two small indentations are located where eyes are expected and may 
have served as receptacles for inlaid material. The figurine has numerous scratches and 
chaff marks on the surface. The exterior color is 10YR 3/1 (very dark gray), while the 
interior is 10YR 4/2 (dark grayish brown). The clay is coarse chaff and grit tempered. It 
weighs 30 grams and is 6.1 cm long, 2.1 cm wide, and 4.1 cm high. This object was 
discovered in association with ceramics belonging to the red-brown wash ware corpus 
and thus probably dates to ca. 1800 BCE. 

C.1.1070.4 (Figure 181). This is a low-fired ceramic cylinder seal inscribed with 
an abstract, stylized intaglio design. The object was found during cleaning of the north 
section of trench C1, and thus its context is insecure. Stylistic and iconographic analysis 
will be required in order to attribute it to a particular period, although we believe it to date 
to the early second millennium BCE. The seal measures 1.9 cm by 2.65 cm, and weighs 
11.5 grams. Its fabric is fine grit tempered, and its clay color ranges from 10YR 6/2 (light 
brownish gray) on the exterior to Gley 1 3/N (very dark gray) in a small modern break. 
The cylinder seal 1s probably hand fashioned because its circumference is uneven and its 
center hole is slightly off-axis. There is a protrusion of clay at one end of the hole, which 
may have been created when a tool was pushed through the moist clay and then retracted. 
The body of the seal is slightly concave. Although the motifs depicted on the seal are 
rendered in an abstract, stylized manner, they appear to include a simplified tree with 
human figure, a trellis and ladder motif, and stacked inverted arches. The impression of 
the seal may be read as follows. The left half of the sealing is filled with the motif of a 
tree, with a human figure standing beside it. This tree is formed by a central vertical line 
with 11 parallel diagonal lines to the right and 10 parallel diagonal lines to the left. The 
uppermost six lines, which form the upper section of the tree, are shorter so that the tree 
appears flattened at its top. At the bottom right of the tree motif are three shallow drill 
holes that form a triangle, with two of the holes above the third hole. These lines 
represent either the feet and legs of a human figure seated to the right of the tree, or a 
podium on which the figure stands. The figure is cursorily sketched with incised lines that 
indicate that its left arm is hanging at its side and that its right arm reaches toward the 
tree. There is an additional slightly curved line at the waist which extends past the front 
line of the body and may represent something held in the left hand, such as a lustration 
bucket, or a sword, belt, or phallus. To the right of the human figure is a series of four 
incised vertical lines that are connected in a trellis-like pattern by short, parallel, 
horizontal lines extending to the right. A gap separates the third set of hatches from the 
ladder motif to its right. This ladder has 8 "rungs" (parallel hatches) framed by a pair of 
slightly skewed vertical lines. This ladder serves as a terminus for the second half of the 
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design. To the left of the ladder lies a long wavy vertical line. To the left of the tree motif, 
and to the right of the wavy Іше, there are a series of four to five stacked arching lines. 
The right edges of the arches slant toward the adjacent tree motif. 

C.4.4094.27 (Figure 18E). This object is an anthropomorphic figurine head that 
was excavated from a small building with poorly preserved surfaces (1,4094) in trench 
C4, in which pottery of the Middle Bronze Age red-brown wash ware corpus was also 
found. Only the head, broken at the neck, is extant. The spade-shaped head is plaque-like, 
since the reverse is not modeled at all with features. Instead, the reverse side is flattened, 
as if it were destined to lie on or be set against a surface or wall. Smoke or fire darkening 
is visible on the central portions of the reverse. The asymmetrical eyes are formed by a 
flattened clay coil, which has been pressed into the indentation that outlines the eye 
Socket on each side of the nose. The asymmetrical eyes are shaped somewhat like fat, 
irregular coffee beans set horizontally on the face. The rounded beak-shaped nose extends 
from the eyebrow to the break at the neck. The forehead was decorated with two applied 
disks; one has been chipped off entirely revealing a hole drilled or poked into the 
forehead, possibly to attach the disks. No mouth is present. The figurine head is 6.0 cm 
long, 6.25 cm wide, and 2.6 cm high, and it weighs 57 g. The head is made of fired, chaff- 
tempered clay and its core is not fully oxidized. The paste is 7.5 YR 6/6 (reddish yellow) 
and the exterior is 10YR 5/3 (brown). 


Summary 


During the 2002 field season, excavation at Kenan Tepe yielded evidence of use at 
various times from the mid-fifth millennium BCE through the Ottoman period. 
Architectural remains dating to the Ubaid, Late Chalcolithic, Late Chalcolithic/Early 
Bronze Age transition, Early Bronze Age, Middle Bronze Age, and Early Iron Age were 
identified. Based on the results of this field research, we offer the preliminary conclusion 
that Kenan Tepe was a small village (approximately 1 ha.) during the Ubaid period. 
During the Late Chalcolithic period and Early Bronze Age, settlement at Kenan Tepe 
expanded to several hectares, and the lower mound was occupied extensively. By the end 
of the Late Chalcolithic or the beginning of the Early Bronze Age, Kenan Tepe's upper 
mound appears to have been fully or partly encircled by one or two large, stone-founded 
mudbrick walls. The Middle Bronze Age remains are found on three sides of the high 
mound and include the best-preserved architectural remains at the site, including a small 
street, a series of well-built, superimposed structures with stone foundations, and a 
production area where a high-temperature pyrotechnic installation was uncovered. Aside 
from the much later burials located at the top of the site, the latest settlement at Kenan 
Tepe so far identified is from the Early Iron Age. Subsequently, the site was abandoned, 
perhaps in response to the entry of the Assyrians into the area. Future research at Kenan 
Tepe will build on the results of the 2002 excavation season, and will be directed to 
refining the sequence of occupation at the site, and to applying the data thus far recovered 
to questions about the interaction of Kenan Tepe's occupants in household, local, and 
regional relationships. 
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Table 1: Radiocarbon Data from the Ubaid House in Trench DS. 


Sample Data Measured 13C/12C Conventional 
Radiocarbon Age Ratio Radiocarbon Age 
Beta - 180241 5880 -/- 40 BP -26.1 о/оо 5860 +/- 40 BP 


SAMPLE : KENAN TEPE D5 5080 5576 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 4800 to 4665 (Cal BP 6750 to 6615) AND Cal BC 4645 to 4615 (Cal BP 6595 to 6565) 


Beta - 176372 5870 +/- 40 BP -25.4 о/оо 5860 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE : D.5.5142.7 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 4800 to 4660 (Cal BP 6750 to 6610) AND Cal BC 4640 to 4620 (Cal BP 6590 to 6570) 


Beta - 176373 5750 +/- 40 BP -25.4 o/oo 5740 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE : D.5.5142.8 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 4700 to 4480 (Cal BP 6650 to 6430) 
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Table 2: Radiocarbon Data from Trenches А2, А8 апа A9. 


Sample Data Measured 13C/12C Conventional 
Radiocarbon Age Ratio Radiocarbon Age 
Beta - 176371 4520 -/- 40 BP -27.9 o/oo 4470 +/- 40 BP 


SAMPLE : А.2.2139.2 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERTAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 3350 to 3010 (Cal BP 5300 to 4960) 


Beta - 176370 4150 +/- 40 BP -25.6 о/оо 4140 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE: A.2.2131.15 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 2880 to 2580 (Cal BP 4830 to 4530) 


Beta - 176375 4400 +/- 40 BP -25.8 o/oo 4390 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE : A.8.33.6 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 3100 to 2900 (Cal BP 5050 to 4860) 


Beta - 176376 4350 */- 40 BP -25.2 o/oo 4350 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE: A.8.30.3 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 3080 to 3060 (Cal BP 5030 to 5010) AND Cal BC 3040 to 2890 (Cal BP 4990 to 4840) 


Beta - 176374 4400 +/- 40 BP -26.4 о/оо 4380 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE: A.9.37.2 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 3100 to 2900 (Cal BP 5050 to 4850) 
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Table 3: Radiocarbon Data from Trench C1. 


Sample Data Measured 13C/12C Conventional 
Radiocarbon Age Ratio Radiocarbon Age 
Beta - 176377 3620 +/- 40 BP -25.5 o/oo 3610 +/- 40 BP 


SAMPLE : C.1.1093.7 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (charred material): acid/alkali/acid 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal BC 2120 to 2100 (Cal BP 4060 to 4050) AND Cal BC 2040 to 1880 (Cal BP 3990 to 3830) 


Table 4: Radiocarbon Data from Trench Al. 


Sample Data Measured 13C/12C Conventional 
Radiocarbon Age Ratio Radiocarbon Age 
Beta - 148063 140 +/- 40 BP -18.9 0/00 240 +/- 40 BP 


SAMPLE: AREA A TRENCH 1 L1015 KT 1118 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (bone collagen): collagen extraction: with alkali 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal AD 1530 to 1560 (Cal BP 420 to 390) AND Cal AD 1630 to 1680 (Cal BP 320 to 270) 
Cal AD 1740 to 1800 (Cal BP 200 to 150) AND Cal AD 1930 to 1950 (Cal BP 20 to 0) 


Beta - 148062 40 +/- 40 BP -18.6 o/oo 140 +/- 40 BP 
SAMPLE: AREA A TRENCH 1 L1015 KTIT17 

ANALYSIS : AMS-Standard delivery 

MATERIAL/PRETREATMENT : (bone collagen): collagen extraction: with alkali 

2 SIGMA CALIBRATION : Cal AD 1660 to 1950 (Cal BP 290 to 0) 
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Figure 1. Map with an enlargement of southeastern Turkey showing the location of Kenan Tepe. 
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Kenan Tepe 2002 
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Figure 2. Topographic map of Kenan Tepe showing the location of trenches 
excavated between 2000 and 2002. 
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Figure 3. Vievv of Ubaid structure in trench D5. 


Figure 4. Figure 5. 
Pseudomorphic impressions of barley (2) Pseudomorphic impressions of grass mat 
chaff from trench D5. in trench D5. 
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Figure 6 deseriptions 


A. 


B. 


D5 L5085 KT43 #1: Light reddish brown exterior surface (2.5YR 6/4). Dark yellowish brown core 
(10ҮК 4/6). Light reddish brown interior surface (5YR 6/3). Very fine grit temper. 


D5 1,5100 KT53 #1: Pale yellow exterior surface (2.5Y 8/2). Light gray core (2.5Y 7/2). Pale yellow 
interior surface (2.5Y 8/2). Brown paint on exterior surface (7.5R 5/2). Very fine grit temper. 


D5 1,5146 КТ6 #4: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Reddish yellow core (5YR 6/6). Very 
pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/4). Cream wash on exterior surface. Weak red paint on rim and 
exterior surface (10R 4/2). Visible striation lines on surfaces. Very fine grit temper. 


05 15093 K18 #1: Very pale brown exterior surface (10 YR 8/3). Reddish yellow core (SYR 7/6). 
Very pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/3). White background paint on exterior surface (10YR 7/3) 
with brown designs (7.5 YR 4/3). Fine white grit temper. 


D5 1,5100 KT48 #1: Light reddish brown exterior surface (5YR 6/4). Yellowish red core (5YR 5/6). 
Yellowish red interior surface (5YR 5/6). Burnished interior and exterior surfaces. Reddish brown paint 
on the rim, the neck, and probably on the body (5YR 4/4). Chaff temper. 


D5 1,5079 KT5554 #6: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 8/3). Very pale brown core (10YR 
7/4). Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 8/3). Dark gray paint on exterior surface (7.5 YR 4/1). 
Fine grit temper. CMD unknovvn. 


D5 1.5094 KT41 #1: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/3). light brown core (7.5YR 6/4). Pink 
interior surface (7.5YR 7/4). Very light cream wash on exterior surface. Dark reddish gray paint on 
exterior surface (7.5R 3/1). Fine chaff temper. CMD unknown. 


D5 L5079 KT5554 #2: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/3). Pink core (5YR 7/4). Very pale 
brown interior surface (10YR 7/3). Dark reddish gray paint on exterior surface (7.5R 4/1). Five 
impressed bands across the shoulder to the base of the neck. Medium chaff temper with very fine white 
grit inclusions. CMD uncertain. 


D5 L5132 КТІ #4: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 8/4). Very pale brown core (10YR 7/3). 
Pale yellow interior surface (2.5Y 7/4). Bumished on interior and exterior surfaces. Pale wash on 
exterior surface. Dark brown paint on exterior surface (7.5ҮК 3/4). Very fine grit and chaff temper. 
CMD unknown. 


D5 1.5094 KT21 #1: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Gray fabric (7.5YR 5/1) with an 
abrupt transition to a pink core (7.5YR 7/4). Weak red paint on exterior surface (10R 5/4). Fine chaff 
temper. CMD unknown. 


D5 L5094 KT 41 #3: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Very pale brown core (10YR 7/4). 
Very pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/3). Cream wash on exterior surface. Dusky red paint on 
exterior surface (7.5R 3/2). Very fine chaff temper with very tiny visible pebbles. CMD unknown. 

D5 1,5109 КТІ #2: Light red exterior surface (2.5 YR 6/6) grading to a reddish yellow core (SYR 6/6). Light 
red interior surface (2.5 YR 6/6). Burnished interior and exterior surfaces. Wash on the exterior surface. 
Reddish brown paint on the exterior surface (5YR 4/4). Fine grit and chaff temper. CMD unknown. 


. D5 1,5079 КТ5554 #4: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Very pale brown core (10YR 


7/4). Very pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/4). Dusky red paint on exterior surface (7.5R 3/2). Fine 
white grit temper with a few small air pockets. CMD unknown. 

D5 L5094 КТІ #2: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 8/3). Very pale brown core (10YR 7/4). 
Pink interior surface (7.5 YR 8/3). Dusky red paint on exterior surface (10R 3/2). Fine white grit 
temper. CMD unknown. 

D5 L5079 KT5554 #5: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Very pale brown core (10YR 
7/4). Very pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/4). Dusky red paint on exterior surface (7.5R 3/2). Fine 
small white grit temper. CMD unknown. 

D5 1,5079 KT5554 #3: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/4). Very pale brown core (10YR 
7/4). Very pale brown interior surface (10YR 7/4). Dusky red paint on exterior surface (7.5R 3/2). Fine 
white grit temper. Small air pockets visible on surfaces. CMD unknown. 
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Figure 6. Ubaid period ceramics from trench D5. 
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Figure 7 descriptions 


A. 


B. 


D5 1,5094 КТІ £4 and 5: Very pale brown exterior surface and core (10YR 8/3). Pink interior surface 
(SYR 7/4). Fine grit temper. 


05 1,5094 KT41 #2: Light red exterior surface (2.5 YR 6/6). Light red fabric (2.5YR 6/8) grading to a 
gray core (2.5Y 5/1). Light reddish brown interior surface (2.5 YR 7/4). Fine chaff temper. 


D5 L5109 КТІ £1: Dusky red exterior surface (10R 3/2) grading to a very pale brown core (10YR 7/4). 
Pale yellow interior surface (2.5 YR 8/3). Dark brown paint on exterior surface. Cream wash on interior 
surface. Fine grit temper. 


D5 L5100 KT50 £1: Pink (5YR 7/3) near lip grading to pinkish gray exterior surface (7.5 YR 6/2). 
Brown fabric (7.5 YR 4/3) with an abrupt transition to a very dark grayish brown core (10YR 3/2). Pale 
brown interior (10YR 6/3.) Burnished interior and exterior surfaces. Exterior surface blackened by fire. 
Fine grit temper. 


05 1,5146 KT6 #2: Light reddish brown exterior surface (2.5 YR 7/4). Light brown fabric (7.5 YR 6/3) 
grading to a red core (2.5YR 5/6). Light red interior surface (2.5 YR 6/6). Fine chaff temper. 


D5 L5117 KT7 #1: Light red exterior surface (2.5 YR 6/6) grading to a reddish yellow core (SYR 6/6). 
Light brown interior surface (7.5YR 6/4). Weak red paint on the neck (10R 4/2). Weak red paint also 
visible on body (10R 4/2). Very fine grit temper. 


D5 1,5146 KT6 23: Pink exterior surface (5ҮК 7/4). Pinkish gray fabric (5YR 7/2) grading to a pink 
core (SYR 7/4). Pink interior surface (SYR 7/4). Medium chaff temper with a few grit inclusions. 


D5 1,5132 КТІ #2: Light brown exterior surface (7.5 YR 6/4) grading to a red core (10R 5/6). Light 
reddish brown interior surface (2.5 YR 6/4). Burnished interior and exterior surfaces. Fine grit temper. 


D5 1,5146 КТ6 #6: Dark gray exterior surface (SYR 4/1). Pink interior surface (7.5 YR 7/4). Wash on 
interior surface. Dark gray paint (SYR 4/1) and fugitive pink paint (7.5 YR 7/4). Fine grit temper. CMD 
unknown. 


D5 1,5146 KT6 #5: Pink exterior surface (7.5 YR 7/4). Pink interior surface (SYR 7/4). Striations 
visible on interior and exterior surfaces. Fine white grit temper. 


05 1,5100 КТ53 #3: Very dark gray exterior surface (10YR 3/1) grading to a brown core (7.5 УК 4/3). 
Brown interior surface (10YR 4/3). Burned on exterior surface. Very large white grit temper. 


D5 L5132 КТІ £5: Red exterior surface (2.5YR 4/8). Yellowish red core (SYR 5/8). Red interior 
surface (2.5YR 5/8). Interior slip. Burnished interior and exterior surfaces. Medium size rounded grit 
and chaff temper. CMD unknown. 


D5 1,5100 KT49 #1: Light red exterior surface (2.5 YR 6/6). Gray fabric (SYR 5/1) with an abrupt 
transition to a reddish yellow core (SYR 6/6). Light red interior surface (2.5 YR 6/6). Medium chaff 
temper. 
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Figure 7. Ubaid period ceramics from trench D5. 
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Figure 12. Map of Агеа F. 
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Figure 13 Deseriptions 


A. 


B. 


D4 L4030 КТ4205 23: Red exterior surface (2.5YR 5/8). Dark gray core (5YR 4/1). Red interior 
surface (2.5YR 5/8). Fine chaff temper. CMD unknovvn. 


D4 L4030 KT4205 #6: Reddish yellow exterior surface (7.5R 7/6). Dark gray fabric (7.5YR 4/1) 
grading to a reddish yellow core (7.5YR 7/6). Gray interior (7.5YR 5/1). Medium chaff temper. 


D4 1,4070 КТ4 #2: Red paint on the neck, rim and exterior surface (10R 5/8). Light red core (2.5YR 
6/6). Light red interior surface (2.5YR 6/8). Fine grit temper. 


D4 L4064 КТ6 74: Pink exterior surface (5YR 7/4). Light red core (2.5YR 6/6). Pink interior surface 
(5YR 7/4). Light red paint on rim and exterior surface (10R 6/6). CMD Unknown. 


D4 L4032 KT4161 #2: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/3). Light yellovvish brown fabric 
(10ҮК 6/4) grading to a reddish yellow core (7.5YR 6/6). Pink interior (7.5YR 7/4). Yellowish red 
paint on rim and exterior surface (5YR 5/6). Fine grit temper. 


D4 14064 KT6 #3: Light red exterior surface (2.5YR 7/6). Pinkish gray core (7.5YR 7/2). Pink interior 
surface (7.5 YR 7/4). Paint on exterior surface. 


D4 L4032 KT 4186 #4: Reddish yellow exterior surface (5YR 6/6). Yellowish red fabric (5YR 5/6) 
grading to a dark gray core (SYR 4/1). Light reddish brown interior surface (SYR 6/4). Red paint on the 
rim and exterior surface (2.5 YR 4/6). Medium grit temper. 


D4 14032 KT4186 #11: Red exterior surface (10R 5/8). Light red fabric (2.5 YR 6/8) grading to a light red 
core (2.5YR 7/6). Red interior surface (10R 4/8). Red wash on interior and exterior surfaces (10R 4/8). 


D4 L4030 KT4205 £1: Red exterior surface (2.5YR 5/8). Dark gray fabric (10YR 4/1) grading to a 
yellow core (10YR 7/6). Light red interior surface (2.5 YR 6/8). Fine grit temper. CMD unknown. 


D4 L4020 КТ4099 #1: Pale yellow exterior surface (2.5Y 8/3). Light reddish brown core (5YR 6/4). 
Cream slip on exterior surface (7.5 YR 8/3) with red paint (LOR 5/6). CMD unknown. 


D4 1.4072 КТІ #1: Reddish yellow exterior surface (SYR 6/8). Yellowish brown core (10YR 5/6). 
Yellow interior surface (10YR 7/6). Red paint on exterior surface (2.5 YR 5/6). CMD unknown. 


D4 14065 KT2 #1: Light reddish brown exterior surface (5YR 6/3). Brown fabric (7.5 YR 5/4) grading to a 
reddish yellow core (7.5 YR 6/8). Reddish yellow interior surface (SYR 6/6). Burnished interior and exterior 
surfaces. Dark brown paint on exterior surface (10YR 3/3). Grit and chaff temper. CMD unknown. 
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Figure 13. Red Brown Wash Ware ceramics from trench D4. 
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Figure 14 Deseriptions 


A. 


D4 1,4032 KT4171 #3: Light gray exterior surface (5YR 7/1). Reddish yellow fabric (7.5YR 6/6) with 
an abrupt transition to a reddish yellow core (5YR 6/6). Light reddish brown interior surface (5YR 6/3). 
Very fine chaff temper. CMD 38. 


D4 14032 KT4212 #1: Pink exterior surface (5YR 7/4). Light red fabric (2.5YR 6/6). Yellovvish red 
core (5YR 5/6). Yellovvish red interior surface (5YR 5/6). Red painted stripe on lip, cream paint on 
body. Fine grit temper. 


D4 14032 KT4171 #5: Red exterior surface (2.5 YR 5/6). Light reddish brown core (5ҮК 6/4). Reddish 
yellow interior surface (7.5YR 8/4). Wash on interior and exterior surfaces. Fine chaff temper. 


D4 1,4030 КТ 4205 #5: Very pale brown exterior surface (10Y 8/4). Reddish yellow core (5YR 6/6). 
Reddish yellow interior surface (5YR 6/6). Traces of brown paint on the lip. Very fine grit temper. 


D4 14032 K T4186 #9: Red exterior surface (10R 5/8). Reddish gray fabric (2.5 YR 5/1) with an abrupt 
transition to a very dark grayish brown core (10YR 3/2). Dark red interior surface (10R 3/6). Course 
grit and chaff temper. 


D4 1,4042 K T4249 #2: Light reddish brown exterior surface (SYR 6/3). Very dark gray fabric (7.5 YR 
3/1) grading to a light brown core (7.5 YR 6/4). Pink interior surface (SYR 7/3). Burnished interior and 
exterior surfaces. Fine grit temper. 


D4 14032 KT4161 #6: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 7/3). Very dark grayish brown fabric 
(10YR 3/2) grading to a yellow core (10YR 7/6). Light brown interior surface (7.5 YR 6/4). 


D4 14032 KT4212 #2: Light reddish brown exterior surface (2.5 YR 6/4). Dark reddish brown core 
(2.5 YR 3/4). Dusty red interior surface (2.5 YR 3/2). Coarse grit temper. 


D4 14032 KT 4186 #7: Reddish yellow exterior surface (5YR 6/6). Pink core (5YR 7/4). Pink interior 
surface (5YR 7/3). Red wash on rim and exterior surface. Red paint on exterior surface. Fine chaff temper. 


D4 14020 KT4099 #2: Yellow exterior surface (SY 8/3). Light reddish brown interior surface (2.5 YR 
7/4). Red painted stripes on exterior surface (10R 4/6). Fine grit temper. 


D4 L4032 KT4161 #4: Very pale brown exterior surface (10YR 8/2). Grayish brown fabric (2.5Y 5/2) 
grading to a reddish yellow core (7.5 YR 7/6). Pink interior surface (7.5 YR 7/4). Burnished interior and 
exterior surface. Dark brown wash on exterior surface (7.5YR 3/2). Fine to medium chaff temper. 
CMD unknown. 
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Figure 14. Red Brown Wash Ware ceramics from trench D4. 
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Figure 15. Vievv of pyrotechnic facility in trench D6. 
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Figure 16. Necklaces from Ottoman burials in trench A4. 


Figure 17. Bracelet from burial in trench A4. 
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Figure 18. Small finds from various areas. 
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CHRONOLOGY AND FUNCTION AT YARIM HÖYÜK, PART II 


Gülriz Kozbe! and Mitchell S. Rothman? 


— This article is dedicated to Hakan Kale, student, colleague, and friend, who left us far too soon. — 


Introduction 


In 1996, a team from Ege Üniversitesi in Izmir and Widener University near 
Philadelphia conducted one season of excavation at Yarım Höyük, a small site on the high 
bluff above the Fuphrates River near Birecik. The importance of this site is that it was 
occupied at the critical juncture of the Uruk or LC 5” period and the Farly Bronze Age 
and was in theory small enough to excavate entirely. As described in part 1 of this series," 
theories of the Uruk Expansion and its aftermath indicated large-scale abandonment after 
the withdrawal of Uruk colonial sites in North Syria. This abandonment of Uruk colony 
sites in North Syria was then assumed to represent a total collapse of polities and all 
trading systems in northern Mesopotamia. That assumption has been guestioned.” In this, 
the second and final publication of the site, we explore the chronology of this transitional 
period. We also investigate how sets of artifactual finds represent the site”s functions, and 
how those functions reveal the political and economic structures of the larger 
geographical areas or polities in the transitional fourth-third millennia BC. Data from this 
site can be added to reports from Horum Höyük.“ Tilbes Höyük, Surtepe, Tilvez, Savi 
Höyük? and Zeytinli Bahçe,” and other Upper Euphrates sites and settlement units. 
Horum and Tilbes Hóyük are now flooded under the reservoir of the Birecik Dam, 
although potentially more material may emerge from the remaining excavations. 


Pottery and Pottery Chronology 


In the earlier levels of Yarım Hóyük, a fairly small set of Local Late Chalcolitic 
and Late Uruk wares were uncovered. These assemblages cannot be considered as 


| Edebiyat Fakültesi Arkeoloji Bulumu Ege Üniversitesi, Izmir gkozbe@yahoo.com 
Social Science Divison LC, VVidener University, Chester PA 19013-5792 rothman(öpop 1.science.vvidener.edu 
3 The LC 1-5 is a nomenclature for the equivalent of the Ubaid-Uruk Transition (LC 1) to Late Uruk (LC 5) periods 
Rothman 20012). 
Rothman, Kozbe et al. 1998, also see Rothman-Ergeç 1998. 
Rothman-Fuensanta 2003 and see below. 
Tibet et al. 2000. 
Fuensanta et al. 2002, 20002, 20006, 1999. 
Fuensanta et al. 2000a,b. 
Dittmann et al. 2002. 
10 Frangipane et al. 2001, 2002. 
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dominant in the sequence vvhen they are compared vvith the material of the succeeding 
period dated to the early part of Early Bronze Age, known in the area as “Kurban у>! 
Kurban V vvas defined by Algaze" as a separate phase from the Late Chalcolithic (LC 3- 
5/Middle to Late Uruk) or the Mid-Late Early Bronze Ages. Part of its ceramic profile is a 
small percentage of wares that would otherwise be considered Late Chalcolithic in date. 
However, the later levels of Yarim Hóyük have a richer repertoire consisted of a wide 
range of wares, which can also be recognized at the contemporaneous neighboring sites. 
The pottery at Yarım Höyük” is guite uniform, showing close affinities with the 
typical Late Uruk and carly Early Bronze Age ceramic assemblages known from other 
contemporary sites in the vicinity. The Yarım Höyük sherds recovered from the reliable 
contexts are classified into five ware groups  : grit-tempered plain simple ware, reserved 
slip ware, grit-tempered and unburnished cooking pot ware, chaff and grit-tempered 
coarse ware, Local Late Chalcolithic chaff-tempered ware, and beveled rim bowl ware. 


Grit-tempered plain simple ware 


Grit-tempered plain simple ware is the main component of the early Early Bronze 
Age ceramic assemblage at Yarım Höyük. It occurs in a broad range of variations. These 
variations are distinguished according to their paste colors. Surface treatment is only 
Observed as an occasional slip, which 1s usually in the same color of the paste. The paste 
occurs mostly in buff (10YR 8/3, 10YR 7/3 and 7/4"), pinkish-buff (7.5YR 7/3, SYR 
7/4), greenish-buff (2.5Y 8/2, 2.5Y 7/2), or light reddish-brown (5YR 6/6, 2.5YR 6/6), 
but rarely in grayish (10YR 7/1) colors. As the name of the ware implies, the examples 
are characterized with small-sized white and black grit. The white ones are crushed 
limestone, while the black grits appear to have been sand or basalt particles. The samples 
in light reddish-brovvn color usually have dense white grits. Most of the sherds in all the 
tones of buff color have black grit tempering. Infrequently, some sherds with black grits 
have shiny surface due to micaceous particles found naturally in sand temper or the local 
clay. Vegetal tempering was not seen. Except a few of the jars, all are wheel-made; some 
were thrown on fast wheel. 

The average wall thickness changes with the vessel size. Most sherds belonging to 
bowls are ranged from 0.3 to 1 cm in thickness, while those belonging to jars ranged from 


i The early part of Early Bronze Age is defined as “Kurban V" period in the region from Samsat to north Syria after 
the Kurban Hóyük (Urfa) sequence which has been yielded from the archaeological excavations. 
12 Algaze 1990, 281-310. 


: Because of the poor preservation of the focal levels, due both to pitting by a Roman household and the effects of rain 
on the levels very close to the surface, Yarim Hóyük excavations were only conducted for one season in 1996. 
Therefore, a very limited number of ceramics (480 diagnostic sherds of both ware and form) was examined for this 
article. Although the sample is small, in order to provide some more new data and parallels for the assemblages 
available in the region, we felt it worthwhile to present the Yarim Hóyük pottery. 

These ware groups were sorted primarily according to their distinctive inclusions observed from the sherds to be 
those with rims, bases, accessories (only a few spouts were taken into consideration; there are no handles or lugs among 
the Yarim Hóyük samples) and the decorated body sherds. 


These numbers are based on the Munsell Soil Color Charts 1994. 
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0.6 to 1.3 cm. On the other hand, sherds of larger closed forms such as storage-sized ones 
have thickness between 1 and 1.6 cm. 

Forms include bowls of all sizes and fars in grit-tempered plain simple ware. Ву 
far the most common type of all open forms is hemispherical bowls with either simple 
rims (Fig. 1, 1-30; Fig. 12,a), band rims (Fig. 2, 1-18, Fig. 12, 4), band rims vvith a 
distinctive groove on rim exterior (Fig. 3, 1-8; Fig. 12,b), or club-shaped rims (Fig. 3, 11- 
13; Fig. 13, d). 

Excluding the samples with reserved slip decoration (Fig. 6, 17-19; Fig. 9, 1-10; 
Fig. be) almost all of the specimens in this ware group were undecorated. In one case, 
a body sherd belonging to a jar was decorated with a row of thumb impressions on a ridge 
(Fig. 9, 14'İ ). Another one has been decorated with incisions in a herringbone-shaped 
pattern (Fig. 9, 13%), which might be combined with reserved slip applied on the lower 
part of the vessel. 

Within the plain simple ware components, the finer subvariants are distinguished 
by their slip in greenish-buff (2.5Y 8/2, 2.5Y 7/2) or grayish colors (10YR 7/1). Their 
dense paste does not have visible tempering to the naked eye. They are well fired, and as 
such they represent advances in the ceramic technology typical of the early Early Bronze 
Age. The types in this grade of plain simple ware mostly constitute open vessels 
represented by hemispherical bowls with simple rims (Fig. 1, 10, 18-19, 21, 24; Fig. 
12,a). They are mostly small bowls or cups; the average rim diameter is 12-14 cm while 
wall thickness fall in the 0.2 to 0.5 cm range. The bases all of the hemispherical bowls, 
where the whole profile is preserved, are flat (Fig. 1, 1-4). 

In general terms, band rim bowls represent a type that continues with few changes 
into the beginnings of the Early Bronze Age from the preceding period, Late 
Chalcolithic, and constitute a connection with the succeeding Early Bronze Age 
assemblages in the region. However, only a few band rim bowls are present in the levels 
of Late Chalcolithic while a large quantity were recovered from the early part of Farly 
Bronze Age at Yarım Höyük. The types having band rims with a characteristic groove on 
the exterior are diagnostic only for the beginning of Farly Bronze Age of the site. This 
situation is consistent with samples of the same types in the vicinity. The band rims with 
grooves appear to have belonged mostly to deep bowls at Yarım Höyük (Fig. 3, 1-6; Fig. 
13,b). 

Another common type of grit-tempered ware consists of open bowls, which are 
characterized by a raised ridge on their exterior immediately under the rims (Fig. 4, 1-14; 
Fig. 12,b). Their straight upper wall is a chronologically significant characteristic for 
dating the samples to the early Early Bronze Age assemblage.' Even though a subvariant 
of this type with a slightly incurved wall and a pointed raised ridge is assigned to the Late 
Chalcolithic period elsewhere in the region ', at Yarım Höyük a few specimens with this 


16 Also Rothman, Kozbe et al 1998, Fig. 5. 
i Compare with Kurban Hóyük (Algaze 1990, pl. 30) and Arslantepe (Palmieri 1981, p. 115, Fig. 8:79). 
18 Авале 1990, 284-5. 


19 Compare with Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990, 246, рі. 20: К). 
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profile (Fig. 4, 5-10; Fig. 12,b) were again found in the earliest phase of Early Bronze 
Age. It may show that this property continued unchanged but in restricted numbers from 
the preceding period. 

In general, the rarest grit-tempered plain simple ware variants at Yarım Höyük 
were small cups with sinuous sides (Fig. 5, 1, 3-5) and cyma-recta cups” (Fig. 5, 2). Both 
of the types were recovered infrequently as a couple of sherds during the early part of 
Early Bronze Age of the site. However, the former type has been particularly common in 
Late Chalcolithic while the latter one has been representative for the later parts of Early 
Bronze Age. As stated above, both of these periods were not detected extensively on the 
site. This may explain the limited presence of typologically very well-defined cyma-recta 
cups at Yarım Höyük. The cyma-recta cups are always made in the dense greenish-buff 
(2.5Y 7/2) vaxiant of the plain simple ware. 

The jars of the early Early Bronze Age plain simple ware assemblage are found in 
various sizes ranging from medium to storage-sized (Fig. 6, 1-19; Fig. 7, 1-15; Fig. 13, d). 
Almost all of the sherds are necks without attached body pieces. Since there are no intact 
jars; it is not possible to outline a jar type fully in Yarım Höyük material. On the whole, 
like the sizes of jars, the width of the mouths are variable, too. The jars necks with simple 
everted rims represent the most popular jar type among the buff and orange-buff variants 
of grit-tempered plain simple ware (Fig. 7, 1-10). The other common jars in this group are 
characterized by either their slightly thickened (Fig. 6, 1-11) or rounded rims (Fig. 6, 12- 
19; Fig. 7, 11-12). Some of the jars with rounded rims have horizontally reserved slip 
decoration on their necks, which probably would have combined with diagonal bands on 
the body (Fig. 6, 17-19). 

The last component of Yarım Höyük grit-tempered plain simple ware is a 
selection of bases and pedestal bases. A variety pedestal bases (Fig. 10, 1-6, 18; Fig. 12, 
€), probably belonging to footed bowls, are common only in the early Early Bronze Age 
levels of Yarım Hóyük. We know that pedestal bases first occur at the very beginning of 
Early Bronze Age and continue with few changes throughout the rest of Early Bronze 
Age in the region. Some fragments vvith tubular feet (Fig. 10, 19-22) that might be 
interpreted as parts of “fruit stand-like” pedestaled bowls or any footed vessels were not 
attested before the initial part of Yarım Höyük”s Early Bronze Age. It seems that the 
pedestal bases have a rich variety of parallels both to the north and south of Yarım over a 
vvide geographical range from the very beginning up to the middle-late part of Early 
Bronze Age.” They usually have concentric incisions or grooves on exterior (Fig. 10, 20- 
22, Fig. 12, с) as a decoration. A variety of flat (Fig. 10, 8-16) or ring bases (Fig. 10, 7, 


20 Cyma-recta cups were first named and defined by R. Braidwood for the Amuq sequence (Braidwood-Braidwood 
1960, 352-3; Fig. 269:9-10). 

Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990); Birecik Early Bronze Age Cemetery (Sertok-Ergeç 1999); Birecik-Suruç (Özdoğan- 
Karul 2002); Tilbes (Fuesanta-Rothman-Bucak 2000); Gre Мачке (Ökse 2002); Zeytinlibahçe Höyük (Frangipane- 
Bucak 2001). 

Hacınebi (Pearce 20005); Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990); Mezraa Höyük (Yalçıklı-Tekinalp 2002): Şaraga Höyük 
(Sertok-Kulakoğlu 2002), Hassek Höyük (Hoh 1981, 1984); Arslantepe VIB2 (Frangipane-Palmieri 1983), Carchemish 
(Woolley-Barnett 1952). 
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17), which may have been attached to medium and small-sized vessels, are associated 
with this ware as well. The diameters of these bases fall in the 3 to 5.5 cm range. 


Reserved slip ware 


Even though the ware characteristics of the reserved slip ware does not differ from 
the normal grit-tempered plain simple ware, it is considered here as a different component 
because of its distinctive decoration (Fig. 9, 1-10, Fig. 12, с? B This type of decoration is 
not restricted in paste colors; buff, light greenish-buff, brownish-buff or reddish-brown 
colors, all have reserved slip decoration. The only distinctive ware feature in terms of 
dating is that the ceramics with reserved slip decoration with reddish-brown paste have 
been identified as the latest examples of the early Early Bronze Age. This ware appears to 
be tempered with small black grits. 

The greater portion of this ware group has only diagonally reserved slip 
decoration that is generally radiating from the neck-body conjuctions. Besides this, only a 
few sherds have horizontal bands of reserved slip alternating with the diagonal ones (Fig. 
9, 3-4, 6). However, the pattern of horizontal and diagonally reserved slip is diagnostic 
for the Kurban V period (the late Chalcothic/Early Bronze transition) in the region. 
Reserved slip decoration seen on body sherds of Yarım Höyük is combined with either 
incised cross-hatching (Fig. 9, 9-102) or with a band of stitches (Fig. 9, 82'). 

The use of reserved slip decoration is always in association with the vessels in the 
shape of jars both in medium or large sizes at Yarim Hóyük. This type of decoration is 
not present on open forms throughout the early Early Bronze Age sequence | of Yarım 
Höyük, although it does appear at some other of the Upper Fuphrates sites.“ The one 
complete example is a burial jar, apparently of a child without more grave goods than a 
bead or two, buried under a house floor. 


Grit-tempered and unburnished cooking pot ware 


We recovered grit-tempered and unbumished cooking pot ware (Fig. 3, 14; Fig. 7, 
16) in small guantities at Yarım Höyük. The paste and tempering features of this coarse 
ware obviously differed from those of the preceding Late Chalcolithic chaff-tempered 
samples. This type of handmade vvare is generally characterized vvith a gritty dark buff 
(10YR 7/4) colored paste. The other paste colors are pinkish-buff (5YR 7/4) and brown 
(7.5YR 5/3). White and gray colored, medium-sized grits are abundant in the paste. The 
exterior is never burnished, and the vessels usually have the same colored slip as the paste 
on their partially smoothed surface. Average ware thickness ranges from 0.6 to 1.2 cm. 
The sherds of this group mostly belong to closed and large forms. None of jars have 
handles. 


23 Also Rothman, Kozbe et al 1998, Fig. 5) 
24 Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990, 312; pl. 75 F). 
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Local Late Chalcolithic chaff-tempered ware 


At Yarım Höyük, Local Late Chalcolithic chaff-tempered ware” (Fig. 8, 1-12; 
Fig. 13, a“) represents the main constituent of the Late Chalcolithic ceramic assemblage. 
The paste is brown (7.9 YR 5/4) or reddish-brown (ТОК. 5/8) in color. Some sherds have a 
gray oxidized core. Chaff impressions give the sherds a porous apperance. Although very 
coarse chaff is always the dominant inclusion, a few small black grits were occasionally 
observed in the clay matrix of some samples. On most of the vessels, surface treatment is 
absent. The application of slipping or burnishing is not common іп this ware. АП of the 
examples are handmade. With the features just listed this pottery is defined as a coarse 
ware. Large-sized, globular jars with short and sharply everted necks are very 
characteristic for this vvare (Fig. 8, 1-7). Іп many cases, fire-blackened smudges are found 
on the exterior of the jars. On the average, the vvare”s thickness ranges from 0.5 to 0.8 cm 
for the fars. 


Beveled rim bowl ware 


Because of its chronological importance,” this distinctive bowl of chaff-tempered 
ware was recorded separately as “beveled rim bowl ware” (Fig. 7, 172) in the Late 
Chalcolithic period assemblage. Its diagnostic shape and coarse manufacture are easily 
recognized in the whole pottery corpus of Yarım Höyük. The bowl has a light buff 
colored (10YR 8/3) and due to its dense chaff tempering, fairly porous paste. 

The two carbon 14 samples that we were able to recover give a range of dates that 
generally agree with the relative chronology. Both were found in sealed layers of a two 
meter deep pit in Operation 6. Radiocarbon dating analyses by Beta Analytic, Inc. of 
Miami, Florida yielded dates of 4630 +/-70 and 4430+/-70 BP. Based on the intercept of 
the calibrated curve used by Beta Analytic and the radiocarbon determination yield dates 
of 3345 and 3045 BC cal. The depth of deposits, the small sample of datable carbon, and 
the pottery chronology described above indicate that occupation was less than 300 years 
or perhaps the site was episodically utilized in the Late Chalcolithic period (see below). 


The Role of Yarım Höyük from Pottery Function 


We interpret Yarım Höyük as a small food producing settlement on the west bank 
of the Euphrates River. Based on its floral and faunal remain reports” and limited variety 
in its artifact corpus,” agriculture, minor pastoralism, and hunting appear to be the main 
subsistence practices at Yarım Höyük. 


It is identified with the “1ocal chaff-faced simple ware” of the Amuq F phase (Braidwood-Braidwood 1960). 
26 Also Rothman, Kozbe et al 1998, Fig. 4. 

İt is well known that beveled rim bowls аге one of the primary ceramic hallmarks of the Uruk Period. However, their 
widespread distribution can be linked with their practical function such as bread baking or cheese production. So, the 
occurence of beveled rim bowls can not be considered as a fine chronological indicator (Helwing 2000, 152). 

28 Rothman, Kozbe et al. 1998, 79-84. 

The number of the key artifacts that are indicative for any kinds of craft activities, such as spindle whorls or foom 

weights, are fairly insignificant at Yarım Höyük. 
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Evidence for these practices include fauna and floral remains and some processing 
tools. Excavators recovered many flint implements at the site (Fig. 11). A superficial 
study of these chipping tools reveals that they vvere probably used for harvesting, plant- 
processing (cutting reeds and other soft plants) and possibly butchering animals. The 
residents of the site were growing crops such as emmer wheat, barley, lentils, and nuts” 
There were not any reliable signs showing surplus production on the site, although 
separating the Uruk and Kurban V (EB J) could be difficult because of the pitting from 
the Terra Sigillata A occupation. Production was apparently only for its residents’ 
subsistence, certainly from the Early Bronze 1 period. 

An adequate discussion of animal husbandry at Yarım Höyük is difficult, because 
of the preservation of animal bones. ?! The same levels of interest were not only rain 
soaked, but also the erosion of mudbrick was a problem, because the residents of ancient 
Yarım Höyük used fine pebbles, not straw to make their mudbrick.” In addition to the use 
of domesticated sheep, goat, pig, and cattle, about ten percent of the animal remains were 
from wild species residents hunted. 

Thus we may safely say that the residents of Yarım Höyük practiced a mixed- 
farming economy, included agriculture with small-scaled animal keeping. 

Above we focused on the technological features of the five wares recovered at the 
Yarım Höyük excavations. We were able to distinguish distinct Uruk and local pottery 
assemblages. Here in the second part, the pottery functions and the patterns of use will be 
examined. In doing so, the differences in typical use of pottery within each assemblages 
may be revealed. However, we know that “use” has both social and ethnic elements, and a 
study on vessel use identifies daily behavioral routines 34 in respect to their subsistence 
and the role of this one site in broader settlement systems 

The shape and size of a vessel are the primary criteria to identify the function of 
ceramics. During the manufacturing process, the measurable and observable properties 
such as paste composition, wall thickness and surface treatments are applied consciously 
to a vessel by the potter according to its intended use". It is well known that vessel 
shapes represent a wide range of activities performed by people: Among those practices, 
cooking, food consumption, serving or storage are the easiest ones to recognize. Another 
attribute that indicates how pottery was actually used in the past is use-alteration 


?? Miller 1998, 79. 


A After the analysis done on 500 animal bones, the major domestic species present at Yarım Höyük in all periods were 
distinguished as domestic sheep, goat, pig, and cattle (Weber 1998, 81). 


2 Residents of the nearby village of Aşağı Bayındır still make mudbrick the same way. 


10% of the animal bones from Yarım Höyük belonged to wild animals like gazelle, deer, aurochs, fish, and birds 
(Weber 1998, 81-82). 


* Pearce 2000a, 36. 
35 Skibo 1992, 34. 
i Henrickson 1990; Henrickson-McDonald 1983; Rice 1987. 
ə. Rye 1981, 24-26, 60, Skibo 1992, 35-36. 
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evidence, ” which is only associated with the users of the vessels. Thus, when we take the 
physical and morphological properties of pottery into consideration together with the use- 
alteration data, it is possible to make some inferences about the daily routines of pottery 
users. 

By examining the ceramics and artifacts found in the features of all loci, four 
activity areas can be constructed at Yarım Hóyük. These were all from spaces inside 
buildings (Fig. 14): Operation 1, Locus 12,? Operation 1 Locus 021," Operation 2, 
Locus 8 (Fig. 16), and Operation 2, Locus 16 (above Fig. 16 from which pot burial was 
dug)””. Five types of activity sets are identified on the site for food preparation including 
1) plant-processing, grinding, and cooking, 2) serving, and 3) food consumption, 4) food 
storage, and 5) garbage disposal (see some other functional artifacts, Fig. 17). It seems 
plausible that food preparation, serving and food storage constitute the greatest portion of 
all the activities attested at Yarim Hóyük (see Table 1 for proveniences). 

The local wares of Yarım Höyük Late Chalcolithic pottery are dominated by jars. 
Their size and shapes correspond to the forms of long-term and short-term storage of 
liquids and dry goods. The variety in their neck and rim shapes, as well as their relative 
size, indicates which of these vessels were suitable for storing of both liquid and dry 
contents. The secondary function of these jars should have been long or short-distance 
transfer of liquids or dry materials, including transport of containers themselves. None of 
the local jars have use-alteration evidence for cooking or any kinds of activity relating 
with fire. 

In addition to the jars, the Local Late Chalcolithic assemblage at Yarım Höyük 
contained large, open and deep bowls. Some of those bowls with fire-blackened smudges 
can be identified as cooking and/or roasting vessels, while others which are more finely 
made were probably used as serving dishes. The patterns of soot on the cooking bowls are 
consistent with having been used in fire. In contrast to neighboring sites, diagnostic local 
casseroles and hammerhead bowls” generally utilized for cooking and serving purposes 
were not recognized at Yarım Höyük. The average diameter of the serving dishes is about 
30 cm that exactly fits with the expected forms of serving vessels for a group 
consumption such as a family.” 

The quantity of the small bowls and cups, convenient only for individual serving 
and eating, is very high in Yarım Höyük material of the Early Bronze Age period. These 
vessels have diameters ranging between 10 and 16 cm, which are just sufficient for an 


. Ceramic surface accretion such as carbon deposition resulted from cooking over an open fire or residues left by the 
contents of vessels and use-wear (ceramic attrition) attributes are considered as two forms of use-alteration evidence. 
Henrickson 1990, 87-88; Pavlu 1997, 75, 77; Pearce 2000a, 37; Rice 1990, 4-5; Skibo 1992, 39-46. 
33 Rothman Kozbe et al 1998, Fig. 10. 
40 Rothman Kozbe et al 1998, Fig. 11. 
41 Rothman Көзе et al 1998, Fig. 13. 
Floor with grinding stone, bronze pin, and axe pieces above the floor of locus 8, possibly the same building. 

> Pearce 2000a, 37-38; Pollock-Coursey 1995, 104-107. 

ч Henrickson-McDonald 1983. 
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individual portion” with their small capacity. The large and open bowls were generally 
recovered together with the smaller ones in the activity areas of food preparation. This 
indicates that food preparation and consumption have taken place in a single area of the 
site at the very beginning of the Early Bronze Age. 

Like the local assemblage of Late Chalcolithic, a broad assortment of jars in 
various sizes is also present in the repertoire of the Early Bronze Age. Probably, the most 
common activity that they were utilized in should have been the storage of liquid and dry 
contents. 

The choices of cooking pots of the early part of Early Bronze Age are different 
from the preceding period. In other words, the chaff-tempered forms of Late Chalcolithic 
were not present anymore in the succeeding levels, and a clear marker of the Early 
Bronze Age at Yarım Höyük.” 


In sum 


The classification of Yarım Höyük pottery indicates that the full range of Local 
Late Chalcolithic and Late Uruk ceramics is lacking, while the pottery dated to the 
earliest phase of the Early Bronze Age at the site represents a more complete corpus. So it 
seems, Yarım Höyük may have been a specialized function site during the Late 
Chalcolithic period, while it was a self-sufficient village during early Early Bronze Age. 
It appears that the influence of southern migrants along this stretch of the Upper 
Euphrates was considerable in the latest part of the Contact Period," and the occupation 
at Yarım Höyük continued into the immediate post-Uruk period even though the 
enclave's probable center, Sadi Tepe,” vvas abandoned after Uruk collapse. As vve vvill 
discuss below, the Early Bronze I center was probably to the north, rather than south, at 
Surtepe. 


Yarım Hóyük in Broader Geographical and Cultural Contexts 


The reason, as stated above and in our part | article”, for excavating Yarım Höyük 
vvas to address one part of the theory, commonly known as the Uruk Expansion, as 
summarized above." If Algaze's theory is correct, what we should be seeing in the North 


45 ibid. 
ч Algaze 1990, 288; Jamieson 1993, 39. 

Algaze 1993, 29 cites this stretch of the Upper Euphrates in Turkey as a continuation of the North Syrian clusters 
represented by Habuba Kabira and Jebel Aruda. A possible local center in the LC2/4 (Early to Middle Uruk) the site of 
Hacınebi, which is located 10 km north of Yarım Höyük on the opposite side of the Euphrates. Its Phase B2 had a 
material culture showing intensive interaction with southern Mesopotamia in the so-called “Contact Period” (Stein 
2000, 16). Hacinebi was either abandoned and served as an Early Bronze cemetery, or became a smaller settlement 
under the modern village that sits on part of the site. 

The center of the enclave is very likely to have been Sadi Tepe. It has an abundance of classic Uruk pottery, wall 
cones typical for a center, chipping tools and flint debitage on its surface (Algaze 1991, 203, Fig. 25b: 65). 

? Rothman, Kozbe et al 1998. 
- Algaze 1993. 
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is a major decline in settled population and a political, social and economic re-orientation, 
one at a much less complex socio-economic level. 

To understand what in fact happened one must solve the mystery is why the Uruk 
settlements in the north like Habuba Kabira and Jebel Aruda, Tiladır, and Şadi Tepe were 
abandoned in the first place. The exchange netvvork that Algaze proposes as the cause of 
southern expansion appears to have continued after the abandonment. Jemdet Nasr and 
Early Dynastic cities in the south like Uruk-Warka grew. Metals, logs, and semi-precious 
stones continued to flow to the south. Evidence of new sources of raw materials could 
explain the abandonment in part, but to date the use of alternative sources of copper ores 
and other materials dated to the beginning of the Early Bronze Age have not been 
demonstrated. The south's resource rich neighbors in the north and east appear to have 
supplied it in ever greater numbers. There is no evidence of any attack on the North 
Syrian sites. In other words, the abandonment was probably not due to a cessation of trade 
opportunities. 

Some researchers have cited the presence of Transcaucasians in the Euphrates as a 
source of instability. New research indicates that some number gi these people were 
probably in the area from the middle of the fourth millennium BC” , and the pottery that 
marks their presence is only infrequently found on sites south of the ‘Tauris and certainly 
not in North Syria. 

In terms of settlement pattern, we do see a change (Fig. 15). Many LC5” or Late 
Uruk sites were abandoned in the area immediately north, of Carchemish. At the same 
time the overall population size does not appear to decline.” We are really unsure of the 
total population size, however, because the richest arable and pasture land lies away from 
the Euphrates River in Gaziantep and Urfa provinces, where rich plains like the Suruç and 
Harran have not been surveyed. Sites like Tilbeşar, Kazane, and Titriş are examples of 
major post-Uruk centers, albeit in the Mid-Late Early Bronze Age, that the dam surveys 
would not have located readily. No doubt, many more remain undiscovered. 

VVith other factors unable to explain neither this putative collapse nor the re- 
organization that follovved, an alternative explanation may be increased socio-cultural 
development among local polities. Although there was no overall political organization to 
unite the north economically and symbolically, local polities grew in strength апа 
cohesion. In brief, they began to take over the organization and advantages of trade. 

One material indication of this change may be the development of new centers. In 
the transitional Uruk-Early Bronze Kurban V, sites considered local Late Chalcolithic 
began to build monumental platforms. In the Upper Euphrates, one was discovered at 
Surtepe north of modern Birecik. After the abandonment of Sadi Tepe, Surtepe appears to 
have been the center of a cluster of sites near Birecik. Excavators have found others at 
Tel-es Sweyhat near Habuba Kabira, Mozan in the Balikh, and al Hazna in the 
southwestern Khabur basin. These appear to be well spaced over the landscape like the 


" Sagona 2000. 
> Rothman 2001. 
Rothman and Fuensanta 2003:596. 
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temple centers of southern Mesopotamia. Each may well represent a local polity, perhaps 
empowered by Late Chalcolithic period trade and the local organization they developed 
for control of production and exchange. 

This new organization may well represent not a collapse, but a local re- 
organization. For example, Lupton™ argues, “The post-contact [EB 1/2] settlement 
pattern in the Karababa area was marked by a significant increase in site density over that 
seen in the preceding contact [Late Chalcolithic/Uruk, LC3-5] period. The majority of 
these new settlements were small villages or hamlets, and the overall impression is of a 
continued low degree of regional system integration. The three-tier settlement structure of 
the fourth millennium settlement patterns also endures and Samsat remains the one 
dominant site in the area.” Samsat “continued to act as a focal point in larger, supra-local 
exchange networks,” and its basic position in its local area remained largely 
unchanged.”” 

The catalogue of functional types at Yarim pottery may be a reliable reference of 
cultural behavior patterns of the pottery makers and users. © It opens the possibility that 
some of the small sites were special function food producing sites, perhaps occupied by 
local male populations, serving centers in the Late Chalcolithic. After the withdrawal of 
southern settlements, a systematic change to more self-sufficient, typical villages 
occurred. The new centers of small polities with more local traditions in pottery and 
artifact styles began rebuilding a centralized administrative system, with labor in building 
monumental platforms acting as a way to mobilize labor and loyalty. 

Sadly, because of Yarim Hóyük's poor preservation, these ideas can only be 
suggested and not tested there. Although most of the sites along this stretch of the Upper 
Euphrates have been sampled only minimally as salvage excavations, the data from all of 
them drawn together may provide a clearer picture of the nature of relations with southern 
populations and of the changing organization of the north. It is these organizational seeds 
that would grow into the small urban centers of the middle Early Bronze Age. 
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Figure 3. Yarım Höyük band rim bowls with exterior ridge and club rim bowls. 
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Figure 4. Yarım Höyük grit-tempered open bowls with raised ridges. 
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Figure 5. Yarım Höyük grit-tempered sinuous and cyma recta cups. 
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Figure 7. Yarım Höyük buff and orange buff variants of plain simple ware jars, beveled rim bowls. 
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Figure 8. Yarım Höyük chaff-faced fars. 
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Fig.9 


Figure 9. Yarım Höyük reserved slip, incised, and thumb impressed strip sherds. 
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Figure 10. Yarım Höyük bases of various vvares and periods. 
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Figure 11. Chipped stone implements from Yarım Höyük. 
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Figure 12. Yarım Höyük pottery- a, b 
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Figure 13. Yarım Höyük pottery- a-d plain simple. 
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Figure 14. Yarım Höyük topographic map with activity areas and pits. 
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Figure 15. Late Chalcolithic and Early Bronze I/II site distributions. 
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Figure 16. Yarım Höyük Loci 7-12 vvith reserved slip pot burial from above. 
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TILBESHAR - A Bronze Age City in the Sajur Valley (Southeast 
Anatolia) 


Christine Kepinski" 


The region between the middle and the upper Fuphrates, between Syria and 
Turkey, the Fuphrates bend and its immediate neighborhood has, these last years, been 
the object of intensive research and new data have completely renevved our knowledge of 
that area. Tilbeshar, one of the largest settlements, is situated in a humid basin of the 
Sajur, a western tributary of the Euphrates. It is located 20 km south-east of Gaziantep, 
near the smaller town of Oğuzeli. Carchemish lies about 50 km to the south-east, Aleppo 
less than 100 km to the south and Ebla is 140 km away (fig. 1). 

Research began at that site vvith a first survey in 1994, completed by soundings in 
1995 and excavations from 1996 to 2000. They were carried out under the responsibility 
of Ше Gaziantep Museum, and we received a grant from the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Since then, several study seasons have taken place before a possible nevv phase of 
excavations in the near future. This paper aims to develop a short synthesis of the results 
and the main lines of research’. 


The site is shaped irregularly; its total surface is 56 hectares. It includes an upper 
city of about 6 hectares, preserved to a height of forty meters and a lower city that 
expands to the north and to the south to a height of 2 to 7 m. The irregularity of the 
perimeter, vvhich has no clear form, shovvs that the: settlement vvas expanded and 
displaced at various times (fig. 2). 

The information gained from the surveys and from different written sources had 
enabled us to sketch a picture of a site that vvas occupied irregularly from Chalcolithic 
times to the Middle Bronze age, and again during the Medieval period. The excavations 
have supplemented this image. Occupied since the Neolithic period, the site developed 
during the Early Bronze age and vvas abandoned at the end of the Middle Bronze age. VVe 
have also stated some sporadic and limited reoccupations during the Achemenid and 
Byzantine periods. Moreover, the vast extent of the Medieval reoccupation led us to 
elaborate a specific project concerning the best-documented periods of the twelfth and the 
thirteenth centuries, when, at the time of the Crusades, the Counts of Edessa took up 
residence at the site - then known under the name of Turbessel - for fifty years, before it 
was taken over by the Ayyubids?. 


| C.N.R.S. U.M.R. 7041, Nanterre, France. 
| Preliminary results have been published regularly either in Anatolia Antigua ог Kazi Sonuçlari Toplantisi. 


This specific program was placed under the direction of Alastair Northedge with the collaboration of Marie-Odile 
Rousset. 
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Іп undertaking the excavations in Tilbeshar, we were looking for а link between 
north Iraq and Syria and southeast Turkey; more precisely, we aimed at documenting one 
of the large cities of the third and second millennia from Upper Mesopotamia. Moreover, 
the beginnings of this city's development, which go back to the very early Bronze age and 
even to the Late Chalcolithic age, were also under investigation. 

The history of southeast Anatolia, between the upper Tigris and the upper 
Euphrates, can be interpreted in relation with that of the areas located in the middle and 
lower valleys of the two rivers and their tributaries. But only recently have the data from 
north Syria, north Iraq and southeast Turkey begun to be compared. Contacts between 
southeast Anatolia and Mesopotamia, whether commercial, ethnic, military or political, 
were established early. Well before the Uruk expansion, we find pottery from the Obeid 
period as far as the upper Euphrates and beyond. Actually, throughout the third 
millennium and in certain cases as early as the fourth millennium, all cities of upper 
Mesopotamia, from northern Iraq until southeast Anatolia, are involved in trading- 
networks, both regional and long-distance, according to their strategic position and their 
potential in raw materials. 


Environment of Tilbeshar and its potential 


Tilbeshar is located in a vast depression irrigated by the Sajur and by many 
springs and subterranean water courses. The Aynifer, a branch of the Sajur, the Kweik 
and the Afrin are in the near neighborhood. These rivers are rarely mentioned on 
archaeological maps. However, through the Sajur, Tilbeshar is directly connected to the 
valley of the Euphrates; in the south, it is connected to Aleppo and Ebla through the 
Kweik river. In the west, the Afrin leads to the Amuq plain. Thus, Tilbeshar benefits from 
an especially privileged strategic location. 


The depression of Tilbeshar is surrounded by a series of hills that separate it to the 
north from the Taurus and to the south, from the great plains that extend towards northern 
Syria. To the west, mountains separate it from the small plains of the Amuq and Islahiye; 
to the east, it is bordered by the Euphrates. Some of these limestone elevations are 
covered with basalt outpourings. 


The current richness of the agricultural soil is a recent phenomenon, due in large 
part to irrigation. The non-irrigated slopes, where arboriculture (olive trees, pistachio 
trees and vineyards) or dry cereals culture is practiced, are more likely to look like the 
ancient landscape, although a rough irrigation is probable as early as the fourth 
millennium. As for the ancient fauna, during the Chalcolithic and the Bronze age periods, 
attestations of wild species are rather rare; the wild boar was the most important hunted 
animal. The presence of stags and roe deer suggests a more wooded environment than is 
now the case in the surrounding area. 
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mn а generally hospitable environment it is not surprising to find a rather dense 
ancient occupation; most of the archaeological sites seem to have been inhabited in the 
Chaleolithic and the Bronze ages. Romano-Byzantine and Islamic sites are also vvell 
documented. The complete valley seems also to have experienced some periods of 
decline; in the Late Bronze and Iron ages as well as during the Hellenistic period, the 
valley seems practically abandoned. Similar observations have been made іп neighboring 
areas such as the Kvveik valley and, more recently, the Euphrates valley. Before our 
activities at Tilbeshar, none of these sites had ever been excavated. However, the Sajur 
valley in Turkey vvas surveyed, together vvith the area around Gaziantep, by an Italian 
team under the direction of A. Archi, P.E. Peccorella and M. Salvini, more than thirty 
years ago, and a little bit later in its Syrian portion by a team headed by P. Sanlaville. 


Main results 


Surveys, soundings and extensive excavations in different areas of the northern 
(area D) and the southern lower (area J) towns as well as a stratigraphic trench (area E) on 
fhe citadel yield several hypotheses concerning the development of the different 
settlements from the beginning of the Early Bronze until the end of the Middle Bronze 
period. They determine a first chronology of the site which should be completed by future 
operations. 


TILB III Al (3100-2900) and III A2 (2900-2700) 
Settlement limited to the citadel (ca. 6 hectares) 


The oldest levels excavated until now at Tilbeshar date from the second half of the 
fourth millennium and are only attested in a deep sounding carried out on the citadel. 
Above them, the stratigraphic trench allowed us to unearth a rather well-preserved level 
of occupation, III A1. Several parallel walls, including a buttressed one, were excavated. 
They all consist of large rectangular mud-bricks (50 x 30 x 10 cm) arranged in headers 
and stretchers. To the south of the trench, a much larger wall corresponds to an enclosure 
wall’. We unearthed it to a height of 3,5 meters and a width of over 4 meters, without 
even reaching its southern limit. To the north, it is connected to a certain number of floors 
coated with plaster. Some buildings were built directly against the enclosure wall 
suggesting a rather dense occupation. 

The ceramics found there comes from the destruction layers and is mostly “local”, 
it belongs to the Amuq F tradition and is comprised of fruit-stands with tall pedestal bases 
and band rims as well as of cups with sinuous sides, usually called cyma-recta, but also 
includes some types of ceramics thought to be of Uruk origin, such as reserved slip ware 
and a very small number of bevelled rim bowls (fig. 3). The radio-carbon analyses situate 
this level between 3100 or 3200 and 2900, and are more or less contemporaneous with 


: Kepinski-Lecomte 2001, fig. 1, 2, 3 p. 208-209. 
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part of those obtained at Arslan Тере VIA^. However Arslan Tepe seems to belong to the 
Late Chalcolithic period, while the pottery assemblage from Tilbeshar III A1 is rather of 
the Early Bronze I. In that case, it could lie between Arslan Tepe VI A and Norsuntepe, 
phase 30. 


Above the collapsed level from the transition between the fourth and the third 
millennium B.C., we reached what seems to be a more modest level Ш.А2, also belonging 
to Early Bronze J and dating between 2900 and 2800/ 2700. Only the citadel is involved 
in this occupation. Two fragmentary rooms with walls preserved in one to three layers 
were built not long after the abandonment of the previous buildings, judging from the 
thickness of the layer representing the collapse of the walls. The enclosure wall does not 
exist anymore and the construction techniques are quite different; there are no more mud- 
bricks arranged in headers and stretchers and buttressed walls. This stage of architectural 
impoverishment seems to correspond to one known as Arslan Tepe VI B. Moreover, 
according to the Birecik and Carchemish salvage excavations, this period is very well 
documented by many villages from the Euphrates valley". 


The destruction layers yielded several stone tools including polished stone axes. 
Finally, the ceramics have much in common with those of the previous level; only the 
percentages of the wares differ from one level to the other. 


TILB III Bl and B2 (2700-2500) 
Citadel and northern lower town (ca. 30 hectares) 


In the second quarter of the third millennium B.C., Tilbeshar's citadel saw the 
construction of a terrace or platform that covered the previous levels. It consists of several 
mud-brick layers preserved to a height of at least 7 meters. This exceptional structure was 
cut later during the Byzantine period by some settlements on the slope". We are unsure of 
its size in relation to the whole of the upper city, but many arguments lead us to speculate 
that this terraced construction is limited to the western end of the citadel. The uppermost 
level uncovered lay about 20 meters above the base of the citadel; it occupies the entire 
width of the trench, approximately eight meters, and we have not yet discovered its 
northern edge. 

The occupation spread to the foot of the citadel, at least in the north, where a 
sounding in 1996 permitted us to locate this period (III B1), illustrated by a well-preserved 
floor just before reaching virgin soil (fig. 3)”, Above it, another level (III B2), from which 
we do not have any clear ceramic assemblage, is regularly cut by later pit graves 


ы Di Nocera, 2000, fig. 2b. It is partly the reason why we have first dated this level to the Chalcolithic period (see 
Anatolia Antiqua VIIL p. 222 and Anatolia Antiqua IX, p. 213) 


: See Rothman 1998. 


. Kepinski-Lecomte 2000, fig. 10 p. 221. 


7 See Kepiniski-Lecomte 1999, fig. 1 p. 247. 


$ See Kepinski-Lecomte 1997, fig. 2 p. 338. 
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containing a great number of pots and some bronze pins. No contemporaneous levels have 
been exposed in the south but it is attested in the stratigraphic trench of area E. 

The ceramic assemblage associated is radically different from the previous ones 
and, for the first time, includes some metallic vvare as vvell as several shapes and vvares 
which will be imitated or adapted later. This period is the most scantily documented one 
of the third millennium and we would like to focus our attention on it in the future. 


TILB III C (ca. 2500-2300) 
Citadel, northern and southern lower towns (ca. 56 hectares) 


Around the mid-third millennium, the settlement extended from the citadel to the 
north and, for the first time, to the south as well, and Tilbeshar reached its largest 
expansion. From that time until the end of the Middle Bronze age, several cities will be 
constructed one upon the other and the same orientation will be kept during seven to eight 
centuries. АП these levels are domestic; no monumental building has been uncovered to 
date. Between them, there are some changes but the same orientation is kept suggesting 
that the same network of streets is preserved and that the site has never been abandoned 
for any length of time. 

The walls have foundations of medium-sized stones covered with a thick coating 
of whitewashed clay. Small units are contained within two parallel walls, belonging to 
attached houses’. Several entrances of different types show us that we have probably 
elements of at least three houses; one of the doors has buttresses. Some remarkable 
domestic structures are to be noticed including a small stone staircase and a horseshoe- 
shaped fireplace (andiron). The diversity of the funerary practices, as all along the 
Euphrates valley, seems to emphasize the confrontation and mixture of people of different 
origins. Domestic and funeral spaces are closely linked and the dead, mostly children, are 
sometimes buried in collective pits beneath the floor of the houses, and in one case, in a 
small cist grave. АП the skeletons are associated with pots. 

Level III C was abandoned abruptly as the ceramics remained in place on the 
floors (fig. 4). They represent a great variety of wares and a large percentage of grit 
temper; thus a characteristic assemblage would include Syrian bottles, Hama beakers, 
polished ware with a geometrical pattern, typical of the region, and many shapes which 
correspond to adaptations of metallic ware (see for example fig. 4: 16, 18, 21). Moreover, 
Tilbeshar displays several imports of Trojan depas. 

Besides ceramics, domestic stone tools, several flint arrowheads and terracotta 
figurines, a room contained a great quantity of small tools made of bone, which may have 
been used for weaving. АП these artefacts and domestic structures give us a perspective 
on everyday life and the economy. Animal bones studied by Marjan Mashkour and 
botanic samples by George Willcox and Hughes Pessin give some more information. 

The paleobotanic study confirms the hypothesis that the environment used to be 
much more thickly forested. Apparently, during the third millennium, deciduous oak 


У See Kepinski-Lecomte 2001, fig. 4, 6, 7 р. 210. Comparable parallel vvalls have been discovered at Titris Höyük, see 
Algaze 1995, p. 45. 
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forests predominated. The Tilbeshar region represents the southern limit of the habitat of 
this species. 


TILB HI D (са. 2300-2100) 
Citadel, northern and southern lower towns (ca. 36 hectares) 


After level Ш С, part of the city saw the construction of new buildings, while 
elsewhere some houses were reoccupied and the ancient floors covered by more recent 
ones. This level appears underneath the Middle Bronze level or sometimes directly below 
the surface. Its remains include the foundations of imposing stone walls, composed of 
enormous, sometimes megalithic blocks'*. The upper parts of the walls, probably in mud- 
brick or pisé, are not preserved. We uncovered several rooms which seemed to belong to 
different adjacent buildings. The architecture is quite sophisticated, and one domestic 
building has a series of buttresses and niches. The floors are covered with different types 
of mortar, sometimes resting on a layer of pebbles and the walls are plastered. The new 
city is a very prosperous one, built on terraces forming a north-south slope and facilitating 
the evacuation of waste and rain waters in a gutter of upright flat stone slabs. In this city, 
the orientation of the buildings is the same as that of the older level, but some streets are 
laid out differently. Tilbeshar was a prosperous city at the end of the third millennium 
when nearby Ebla experienced impoverishment or when some cities from the Khabur area 
were abandoned and some others experienced severe restriction. In fact, this period is 
well attested in southeast Anatolia. 


TILB III D was also abandoned abruptly, and we exposed undisturbed floors, with 
tools, weights, sets of bronze tools and large quantities of complete pots, often crushed 
(fig. 5)''. Some graves under the floors were also uncovered. The assemblage is quite 
comparable to the previous one. As between III A 1 and III A 2, the differences show 
rather in the percentages of the various shapes. However, some new shapes are to be 
noticed, while the wares remain nearly unchanged (fig. 5: 17, 22, 23, 26, 27). 


TILB IV A (2000-1800) 
Citadel and northern lower town (30 hectares) 


During Middle Bronze I, Tilbeshar saw a resettlement, but it seems to involve the 
northern lower town only and probably the citadel. Level IVA has been reached only in 
area D and corresponds to the remains of a floor associated with one wall and a large pit. 
It was absent in the southeast corner. Our attestations of that level are certain, but they 
remain limited. However, their lack in other parts of the southern lower city should be 
confirmed or disproved by future investigations. 

The assemblage from that level is already very different from the previous one and 
includes several complete pots, as one can see on fig. 6. If the architectural remains are 


> Kepinski-Lecomte 2000, fig. 4 p. 218. This practice is also attested at Shavi Höyük, excavated by Rene Dittmann in 
the frame ofthe Carchemish dam salvage excavations program. 


H Kepinski-Lecomte 2000, fig. 6 p. 219. 
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limited, the associated pottery is quite abundant and pertinent. During the Middle Bronze 
age the wares are mostly common with mixed temper; they present less variety — for some 
reason: a loss of technical ability, a new organization of the potters and the workshops 
themselves, etc. There is neither very fine ware nor burnished slip. The polished ware does 
not show any regular geometrical pattern as during the Early Bronze age etc. However, 
several shapes and wares that were developed during the Middle Bronze age, started to 
appear in the last level of the Early Bronze age (fig. 5: 17, 22, 23, 26, fig. 6: 15, 21). 
Nevertheless, if confusions are possible with scattered sherds, distinctions between Early 
and Middle Bronze assemblages coming from well-stratified contexts are very clear. 


TILB IV B (1800-1600) 
Citadel, northern and southern lower towns (56 hectares) 


Located just beneath the surface, the Middle Bronze age walls were partly 
destroyed by plows, as the lower city was cultivated until the beginning of our 
excavations. The orientation from the Early Bronze period is kept and the network of 
streets, at least in part, is comparable to the previous level. Due to the limited surface of 
the exposed remains, it is difficult to know whether we are excavating elements of a 
single building or of several buildings. The rooms are generally larger than before and 
several measure almost twenty square meters. Well-preserved floors provide stratified 
ceramics as well as some terracotta figurines. The smallest rooms comprise domestic 
structures such as a tannur, and the large ones are filled with large storage jars. One room, 
probably a courtyard, was paved with wide stone slabs. The architectural principles from 
that level are of a quality comparable with the previous ones. In level III D and IV A, we 
particularly note the use of megalithic blocks in foundations. 

The settlement seems to expand over most of the lower cities and to cover the 
older levels. Compared to the third millennium, the regeneration is complete. Thus a 
limitation of the urban phenomenon occurred only during the first phase of the Middle 
Bronze (level IV A) but this hypothesis has to be confirmed by future investigations. We 
do not know whether this city was surrounded by an enclosure wall; some other cities 
from the Euphrates valley, such as Tell Halawa for example, were not protected by a wall 
any more. 

Many tombs in pits, either contemporary or slightly later, were also brought to 
light. At the end of Middle Bronze II, the settlement is reduced, and the inhabitants would 
use the ruins of one part of the former city to bury their dead. There was no uniformity in 
the orientation of the skeletons. The funerary artefacts include one or two pots placed near 
the head, sometimes a bronze pin and a beaded necklace of carnelian and rock crystal!?. 

Some pots from level TV B (fig. 7: 12-16) look exactly like those found all the 
way down the Euphrates as far as Iraq. This identity underlines the exchanges so well 
documented by the texts. Mari texts, for example, regularly mention that olive oil or wine, 
as well as certain types of wood that were sought after in the area of Carchemish and that 


EF Kepinski-Lecomte 2000, fig. 3 p. 218. 
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Zimrilim bought some lands there to cultivate olive trees and vineyards". In the Ebla 
texts, olive oil appears as a common product. Food products were transported in pots that 
precisely determined at least a part of this cultural identity'*. Moreover, our botanist at 
Tilbeshar has clearly identified the first attestations of olive tree and grape, in the second 
half of the third millennium B.C. while at Horum Hóyük, grape seems to appear as soon 
as the Early Bronze I period". 


Conclusion 


The whole region south of the Taurus forms an obligatory natural passage for the 
network of routes that have linked different regions of Upper Mesopotamia since the 
Neolithic period. Nonetheless, communication is not that easy there. АП the depressions 
and valleys favorable to ancient occupation are separated from one another by mountain 
ranges which, although not very high, are rocky and arid and covered with scrub, and not 
easy to cross or to cultivate. This fact explains the dividing-up of the country into many 
small centers such as Alalakh, the ancient Aleppo, Tell Mardikh/Ebla, Tilbeshar and some 
others. 


Tilbeshar illustrates one of the great cities that developed in Upper Mesopotamia, 
from northern Iraq to southeastern Turkey, during the Early Bronze age. However, while 
the first cities from south Mesopotamia extended over several hundred hectares, those of 
upper Mesopotamia - in the Sinjar, the Khabur area and the Balikh valley - covered up to 
100 hectares (Tell Khoshi, Tell Leilan, Khazane Hóyük etc.), and the most important 
cities in the valley of the Euphrates, such as Tell Hadidi, or from the western part of its 
bend, such as Tilbeshar or Ebla, did not spread over more than 60 hectares. 

The first extension of Tilbeshar and the beginning of a lower town in the second 
quarter of the third millennium go along with a completely new pottery assemblage. From 
that moment a strong continuity is evident together with a slow evolution and regular 
introduction of new shapes, wares and differences in the percentage of every diagnostic 
type. However, between Early and Middle Bronze assemblages, differences are far more 
abundant than are affinities. Tilbeshar has not illustrated any truly transitional level but a 
gap between TILB IIID and TILB IVA is plausible. 


13 Durand, 1997, p. 353. 
14 See Kepinski, 2005, Akkadica 
"n See Pessin, 2004, unpublished PhD. 
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Figure 3. Pottery from TILBESHAR III A1 (3700-2900), 
III A2 (2900-2700) and TILB III B1 (2700-2600). 
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Figure 4. Pottery from TILBESHAR Ш С (2500-2300). 
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Figure 5. Pottery from TILBESHAR III D (2500-2100). 
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Figure 6. Pottery from TILBESHAR IV A (2000-1800). 
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Figure 7. Pottery from TILBESHAR IV B (7800-1600). 
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PERFUMES AND POLICIES - A “Syrian Bottle from Kinet Höyük 
and Anatolian Trade Patterns in the Advanced Third Millennium BC 


; 1 
Thomas Zimmermann 


The “Syrian Bottle", a small to medium-size globular or ovoid jar with a short, 
narrow neck and a slightly flaring rim, is one of the most diagnostic and intriguing vessel 
types in the late Near Eastern Early Bronze Age. Originally manufactured in Upper 
Mesopotamia, imports spread quickly over South-eastern Anatolia, mainly to be 
unearthed in EBA Ш-сопіехіѕ (roughly from 2.500 BC onwards), with original Syrian 
bottles to be found as far as Kültepe in Eastern Cappadocia, the Northeasternmost fringe 
for real imports”. The production of “Syrian” type bottles is continued in the early and 
advanced 274 millennium BC, as bottles with narrow necks and protruding feet from 
Middle Bronze Age II-contexts in Kültepe/Karum Kane clearly indicate’. 

Their shape can be roughly divided into squatted globular or stretched ovoid. 
Detailed studies on their typology have been published by E. Rova, Ş./A. Schachner and 
E. Pruss^. It would seem that the Early Dynastic globular variant (Rova type 1/1a) 
precedes the ovoid-shaped bottle from Late Early Dynastic and Ur III-contexts (Rova type 
2-4), at least in domestic contexts’. Their stratigraphical sequence in Kültepe seems to 
prove this assumption®: the globular type is characteristic for layer 15 followed by the 
piriform variant in layers 13-11. However a certain temporal overlapping is attested in 
funeral contexts thanks to undisturbed grave inventories’. 


In July 2003 an intact ‘Syrian Bottle’ of the ovoid-alabastron type was found in a 
context assigned to the locally latest EB level at Kinet Höyük, Dörtyol, Hatay province in 
South Eastern Anatolia. Its fabric is greyish-brown, tempered with coarse chaff and mica 
(Fig. 1,1). The bottle’s surface has a slight pattern burnish. Although this item stems from 
an unburnt layer, its surface is mottled black from smoke. The stratigraphical position of 
the vessel coincides once more quite well with the perception that ovoid- or alabastron- 
shaped bottles must be date late in Early Bronze Age history (supra). 


Bilkent University, Ankara. I am indebted to Prof. Marie-Henriette Gates for giving me permission to publish the 
Kinet Höyük bottle and for fruitful and inspiring discussions, and to Ben Claasz Coockson for preparing the drawings. 


2 Özgüç 1986, 31; 34-38; Emre 1999, 39; 42-45. 

? Emre 1999, 44-47 figs. 1-6, РІ. 1. 

4 СТ. Rova 1991; Schachner/Schachner 1995; Pruss 2001. 
” Rova 1991, 140-143. 

6 ibid.; Özgüç 1986, 34-37. 

7 Schachner/Schachner 1995, 87. 
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The multi period site Kinet Höyük, identified as ancient 15505, vvith an occupation 
history from the third millennium BC until the Medieval ages, vvas of both strategic and 
economical importance throughout the ages due to its location at the Gulf of Iskenderun‘. 
It is thus not surprising that this settlement was involved in medium-range trade activities 
in the late third millennium BC, linking the North of Mesopotamia with the South East of 
modern Turkey. A large and still growing group of EBA sites in the South Eastern 
provinces of Anatolia yielded bottles of the “Syrian” type, the recent example from Kinet 
Höyük testifying once more to the vivid trade and exchange activities in the second half of 
the third millennium. 


As one expects, trafficking goods from the Mesopotamian plains into Anatolia did 
not stop at the Taurus foothilis, but went far beyond (Fig. 3). When we survey the rest of 
EBA Anatolia for further evidence, we come across the phenomenon that further North 
and Northwest no real imports from North Syria/North Mesopotamia but locally produced 
copies are recorded. In South Eastern Anatolian settlements imported bottles are found 
together with locally made “Syrian” pottery'?. 

Further North East there is up to now only one isolated findspot. The settlement of 
Sos Hóyük near modern Erzurum yielded a black polished Syrian bottle discovered in a 
pit containing material of the “Transcaucasian” phase, hence datable to the late third 
millennium BC), 

The Westernmost distribution area where “real” imports are amongst the bottles of 
“Syrian” type could be roughly described as Central or South Central Anatolia. Besides 
Kültepe in Eastern Cappadocia bottles of the alabastron type" are known from Alişar 
Höyük and Kestel/Göltepe”. A silver derivative stems from a hoard excavated in the EBA 


5 For recent reports on this site see Gates 1999; Gates 2003; Gates 2004. 


2 Syrian bottles in Anatolia, both imported and locally manufactured, are known from Arslantepe (Conti 1993, 386, 377 
fig. 12,4.12); Norsuntepe (Hauptmann 1969/70, 53; fig. 12,9), Lidar Höyük (Mellink 1982, Pl. 73,7, ibid 1983, Pl. 
58,8; both from burial context), Zinçirli (Andrae 1943, РІ. 26g,k), Gedikli (Alkım/Alkım 1966, Fig. 32 (right side); 
Alkım 1979, 140; РІ. 91,26.27), Kurban Höyük (Algaze 1990, РІ. 133 G(?).H.I; РІ. 149,D), Tilmen Höyük (Alkım 
1964, 174; fig. 26), Karkemiş (Woolley 1921, Pl. 27,1 from “Middle Hittite burial” with protruding foot), Titrig 
Höyük (Algaze/Mısır/Wilkinson 1992, 38; 56 Fig. 11) and Oylum Höyük (Özgen/Helwing/Tekin 1997, 60-72; Fig. 
13,2.3; 73 fig. 14,5; 74 fig. 15,2.3.5.7; 75 fig. 16,6-8). Recent examples were unearthed in Tilbeshar (Kepinski- 
Lecomte 2000, 220-222 fig. 7; 9 from both domestic and funeral contexts) and Gre Virike (Ökse/Bucak 2002, 153-161 
fig. 10). 


| Thanks to their characteristic fabric Mesopotamian imports can be easily identified and distinguished from copied 
vessels (Schachner/Schachner 1995, 88). 


5 Sagona et al. 1996, 37, 44 fig. 10,9. 
12 Ct. Sehachner/Sehachner 1995, 91-93 (Type II): Rova 1991, 136. 
' Schmidt 1932, 43 fig, 45; Yener 1995, 179 fig, 3-А. 
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layers of Eskiyapar'*. A bottle from Konya-Karahöyük represents the southwesternmost 
findspot of Central Anatolia”. 


Far in the North West, at the mound Hisarlık (better known today as ‘Troy’), а 
new and previously unseen vessel type labelled “B5” by C.W. Blegen appears in the Early 
Bronze Age layers of “Troy” ”. Although larger in size and obviously manufactured in a 
local tradition, its shape definitely copies flasks of “Syrian” type. The best-documented 
ones are published by Blegen et al. who assigned the few sherds excavated by the 
American expedition to the layers of Troy III. H. Schliemann also mentioned besides 
sherds from the “third burnt city" two more black polished bottles from the fourth 
settlement”. Н. Kühne assigned one locally made ‘Syrian bottle’ even to Troy V"”. The 
metal counterpart of this vessel type is represented by the golden flask from the both 
famous and hotly debated treasure “A”, better known as “Priam”s treasure’, highly likely to 
be assigned to level Troy Ilg”. Although the sherds published by the American mission 
are the most reliable ones in stratigraphical terms, the latter bottles mentioned by 
Schliemann and Kühne would coincide with the maximum chronological range of this 
vessel type extending from the mid third to the early second millennium BC”. 


Until recently it was quite problematic to link the South Eastern and Central 
Anatolian distribution zone of the “Syrian bottle', that is its local derivatives with the 
North Westernmost fringes of Anatolia. Thanks to recent investigations in the Eskişehir 
plain, Western Central Anatolia, this now seems to be possible: Excavations at the 
settlement of Küllüoba brought a number of fragmented, locally produced bottles of 
“Syrian” shape to light”. Size, overall shape and especially fabric resembles fairly well the 
‘Syrian bottles’ from EBA Troy (Fig. 1,2)”. 

A bit northwest of Küllüoba, the necropolis of Demircihöyük-Sarıket and 
Küçükhöyük near Bozhöyük also yielded an exotic variation on the ‘Syrian bottle’ theme. 
Several burials of the Early Bronze Age contained lead flasks whose shape definitely 


Ri Özgüç/Temizer 1993, 617, Pl. 116,1. 


? Only mentioned briefly in Mellink 1967, 161; obviously from a jar burial, containing amongst other items “[...]a 
bottle of Syrian shape[...]". 


г Blegen 1951, 27; РІ. 130 (Type В5). 

Шш Ibid.; the few sherds excavated аге descibed on 42, 52 and 58. 

p Schliemann 1881, 441; 604; 606; figs. No. 407-410; 1122; 1124. 

19 Kühne 1976, 51. 

ui Schliemann 1881, 521; 520 fig. No. 775; Tolstikov/Treister 1996, 32 No. 4.; Treister 2003. 
21 Schachner/Schachner 1995, 87; Emre 1999, 44-45. 

22 Efe 1999, 175 figs. 5, 1-3; 180 fig. 9; Efe/Ay-Efe 2001, 52; 76 fig. 27. 

23 Of Ibid.1999 175 fig. 5, 1 with red engobe; cf. ibid. 2001, 76 fig. 27 right side. 
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copies “Syrian” bottles’. Although lead vessels are quite a rare phenomenon in EBA 
Anatolia, they are not completely unknown, as a neck fragment of a Syrian type bottle 
from Tarsus attests””. Lead itself might have served as an alternative to imitate silver, for 
an object like the silver bottle from Eskiyapar (supra) was much more complicated to 
work”, 

We are unfortunately not informed about the ingredients of these bottles — 
according to their size one might assume oils or precious perfumes”. What we indeed can 
suggest is that the ceramic variants were traded because of what they contained, the value 
of the metal flasks from Troy treasure “A”, Demircihöyük-Sarıket, Küçükhöyük- 
Bozhöyük and Eskiyapar -a “blueprint” for the ceramic variants- might have come from 
the material of which they were made. 


Concerning how these vessels were transported or stored some interesting 
information comes from two locally produced ‘Syrian’ bottles from the Early Bronze Age 
levels of the Karum at Kane$: These two bottles have a shallow relief decoration showing 
some kind of net bag consisting of interwoven strings highly likely imitating the way 
these vessels were usually suspended (Fig. 2,1.2)?. Since most of our bottles have 
rounded bottoms, we have good reason to assume that at least the larger variants of these 
bottles were usually wrapped into a net bag to carry them or hang them up, like it is 
assumed for water bag/bottle equipment for the Roman foot soldier (Fig. 2,3)”. To 
stabilize these vessels with bagel-shaped ground stones as suggested by M. Artzy for 
similar globular: or piriform-shaped ceramics from Cyprus could be an alternative 
solution”. 


The distinct intensification of trade activities between the culturally and politicaliy 
different entities of Northern Mesopotamia with Southern-, Central and North West 
Anatolia is best visible in the appearance of “foreign” or “exotic” small finds or vessel 
types in contexts originally alien to them. Together with the well-known two-handled cup 
called ‘depas amphikypellon”, most likely invented in Western Central Anatolia and from 


pi Baykal-Seeher/Seeher 1998, 118-121 fig. 1,1-9. The unusually elongated shape of the bottleneck might derive from 
the local jug forms (ibid. 119). 


= Goldman 1956, 302; РІ. 453, 11; Baykal-Seeher/Seeher 1998, 117; 121 Il. 1, 10 with exmples from the 
Demircihöyük/Bozöyük necropolis plus lead beak spouted pitchers from Oymaağaç and the Sadberk Hanım museum 
(the latter unfortunately lacking an archaeological context (ibid.)). 


ni Ibid. 117; the complex and difficult refinement process called “cuppelation” where silver is separated from the lead 
ores under highly oxidating circumstances was obviously known as early as the mid third millennium BC in the 
Aegean/Anatolian world (cf. Pernicka 1990; Kohlmeyer 1994; Primas 1995). 


27 СЕ Goldman 1956, 302. 
28 Се Özgüç 1986, 36 fig. 3:8 (from burial context); 37 fig. 3:13 (from domestic context). 
m A reasonable reconstruction for such a water container is published at http://www.larp.com/legioxx/packs.html. 


30 Artzy 1982. 
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there traded as far as Mesopotamia”!, our ‘Syrian bottles’ are another good indicator for 
exchange connections betvveen remote regions, for their original homelands are located 
exactly vice versa”. Not surprisingly, original bottles from Syria/Mesopotamia were 
traded northwards to neighbouring settlements and central places like Kinet. What we 
might witness with the local derivatives in Central and especially Western Central and 
Northwest Anatolia is a “transfer of fashion”, adopted by the local population. A good 
example to highlight the ‘compromise’ that was made between ‘exotic’ style and local 
traditions are the examples from Troy and Küllüoba (supra) manufactured in the 
traditional red polished fabric”. 

On the other hand, how far “direct” contacts with at least South Eastern Anatolia 
were cast is so far best illustrated by an obviously imported alabastron-shaped flask from 
the settlement of Galabovo (“Assara”) in South Eastern Bulgaria”, 


a Since a large number of depa was excavated at Troy since the late 19th century, it was traditionally believed that the 
two-handled slim tankard was indeed invented in Troy, imported, copied and traded as far as Northern Mesopotamia 
(cf. Spanos 1972, 48, Schachner/Schachner 1995, 88): a rivalling thesis was introduced by T. Efe: since the red coat 
technique, typical fabric for a huge bulk of pottery at least in Troy, comes from Central Anatolia, it seems plausible that 
the impetus for producing this vessel type -that appears roughly at the same time- derives from a region South East of 
Troy (Efe 1988, 97; 114-116). 


7 Spanos/Strommenger 1993; For an actual distribution map see Hüryılmaz 1995, 188. 
2 Efe 1999, 168, Efe/Ay-Efe 2001, 76 fig. 27. 
34 Leshtakov 2002, 191; 210 fig. 11, la. 
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Fig. 1. 1 — “Syrian bottle” from Kinet Höyük, Hatay, Turkey; 
2 — locally manufactured bottle of “Syrian” type from Küllüoba, Eskişehir, Turkey 
(drawing B. C. Coockson; Efe 1999, 175 fig. 5,1 (update B. C. Coockson)) (Scale 1:2). 


Fig. 2. 1.2 — Locally made “Syrian bottles" from the Early Bronze Age levels of the Karum Kaneğ, 
Kayseri, Turkey; with grooved “netbag” motives; 3 — reconstruction of a water container 
for a Roman foot soldier with a net bag to carry (Özgüç 1986: fig 3:8 & 3:13; 
http://www.larp.com/legioxx/packs.html) (1:2; — Scale unknown). 
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A NEW PERSPECTIVE ON HITTITE ROCK RELIEFS! 
Peter ЈА. Stokkel 


This article proposes the use of GIS (Geographical Information System) combined 
with an examination of Hittite texts and an iconographical analysis in order to build a new 
method for discovering the function of Hittite rock reliefs in the mountainous regions of 
Turkey (Fig. 1). Hittite rock reliefs can be found in the open on rock faces and they are 
often accompanied by a Luwian hieroglyphic inscription. Apart from the monumental 
reliefs of Yazilikaya, little information on Hittite rock reliefs has been published. The 
studied reliefs are published in short articles primarily describing their inscriptions, while 
in-depth studies reviewing all known Hittite rock reliefs are rare. The most recent study, 
written by Kay Kohlmeyer, dates from 1983. Recently there has been renewed interest in 
the monumental rock reliefs at Gavurkalesı (Lumsden 2002) and Eflatun Pinar (Emre 
2002). Although much new information has been gathered on these monuments, it is still 
uncertain what the functions of the Hittite rock reliefs were during the time of their 
construction (1350-1200 B.C.). 

Most scholars agree that these depictions primarily served a ceremonial purpose 
(e.g. Kohlmeyer 1983, 106, Macqueen 2001, 112). These assertions are based mainly on 
iconographical research, sometimes backed up by evidence from Hittite texts. Although 
these scholars studied the available sources thoroughly, no verifiable hypothesis about the 
function of the reliefs has been created. As a result, little progress has been made in the 
interpretation of the Hittite rock reliefs during the last 40 years. 

This article presents a multi-disciplinary method of research that provides a 
legitimate theory for the purpose of Hittite rock reliefs. Firstly, the available 
archaeological and iconographical data on the Hittite rock reliefs are put forward. 
Secondly, the use of a GIS to provide additional data on the position of the reliefs in the 
landscape is described. Thirdly, three Hittite terms that can be applied to the rock reliefs 
will be examined. The identification of archaeological remains with ancient texts has 
always been problematic, but by using the information acquired with the GIS, a link 
between Hittite texts and archaeology can be proposed. Finally, a verifiable theory 
explaining the function of the Hittite rock reliefs will be presented. Because it is 
impossible to discuss all rock reliefs 1n detail, this case-study will examine a small area 
containing four reliefs. 


! This study was based on my MA-thesis (Stokkel 2003). In this thesis an overview of all currently known rock reliefs 
was presented. In addition, an extensive theoretical framework, that could not be published here, was incorporated. 
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Deseription of Four Hittite Rock Reliefs 


The case area lies southeast of Kayseri, in the province of Cappadocia. The reliefs 
chosen for this study are Fıraktın, Taşcı, İmamkulu and Hanyeri (Fig. 1). 


Fıraktın 


The Fıraktın relief is found 1.8 metres up a 7-metre high rock wall on the eastern 
side of the Zamantı Su river valley (Fig. 2). It is 3 metres wide and 1 metre high 
(Kohlmeyer 1983, 69). A creek, the Kara Su, runs in front of the relief. Above the relief 
on the horizontal rock platform at least two man made holes, called cup-marks, can be 
found (Ussishkin 1975, 86). 

Near the relief a Hittite settlement was found on Fıraktın höyük (Özgüç 1955, 
301) and in other parts of the valley more remains of Hittite settlement have been 
discovered (Kohlmeyer 1983, 68). 

The scene can be divided into two sections. The left section shows a man making 
a libation before an altar behind which another man is standing facing him. The torsos of 
both men are portrayed en face but their legs and head are pictured en profil. Both men 
wear a short skirt, Hittite shoes with their typical upturned toes and on their heads a 
pointed crown. One horn is attached to each of the headdresses. Both men carry a sword 
with a sickle shaped handle on their belt. 

The difference between the two men can be found in the items that they are 
carrying. The left figure carries a curled staff in his right hand and a triangular object in 
his left. Many scholars identify this triangular object as: “a symbol of welfare" (see 
Kohlmeyer 1983, 69). The right man carries a bow in his left hand and is making the 
libation with his right. 

From the inscription, located in front of the right man, it becomes clear that the 
great king Hattusili is depicted (Kohlmeyer 1983, 72). The inscription in front of the left 
person is usually translated with *God", but other readings exist (van den Hout 1995, 555 
n. 44). 

While it is notable that the right section does not appear quite finished, it shows a 
similar motif. A person wearing a long dress is making a libation in front of an altar 
behind which a sitting person is depicted. Because of their clothing it is thought that both 
characters represent women. Both women are completely portrayed en profil and are 
wearing pointed headdresses and shoes with upturned toes. 

The female making the libation holds her free hand in front of her mouth, which is 
considered to be a sign of adoration. The female behind the altar is sitting on a square 
throne and carries two items. In one hand she clutches a triangular “symbol of welfare" 
and in the other she holds a bowl-shaped object (Kohlmeyer 1983, 70). 

The inscription identifies the sitting woman as the goddess Hepat and the standing 
female as HattuSili’s wife; the great queen Puduhepa (Kohlmeyer 1983, 71). To the right 
of the relief another inscription was found. It reads: “Daughter of the land Kizzuwatna, 
loved by the gods" (Kohlmeyer 1983, 72, Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 12). 
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Taşcı 

The reliefs of Taşcı are also situated in the Zamantı Su River Valley, next to а 
tributary river called the Döküksuyu. Tvvo separate reliefs vvere found here, Taşcı A and 
Taşcı B (Fig. 3a, 3b). Above Taşcı A a hole vvas found that incorporafes a 1-metre vvide 
shaft. This shaft can be followed to а depth of 2 metres. Kohlmeyer argues that it used to 
run all the way down to the groundwater level (Kohlmeyer 1983, 80). The relief Taşcı А 
measures 3 metres vvide and 1.25 metres high. Three anthropomorphic figures are 
depicted and surrounded by hieroglyphs although erosion has significantly damaged the 
depiction. Because the bottom of the relief is now buried under ground, the original 
height of the figures is unknown. Nowadays the middle figure reaches a height of 0.8 
metres. All persons are facing right and at least two of them are holding their hand before 
their mouth as a greeting sign. 

The first two persons were probably depicted wearing a small headdress called 
lupanni in the Hittite texts (van den Hout 1993, 11). Kohlmeyer argues that horns were 
attached to the headdresses, but they do not occur in his drawing. The headdress of the 
last person in line is better preserved. Kohlmeyer thinks that a piece of cloth is attached to 
the back of the little cap this figure is wearing, which resembles a Hittite female 
headdress (Kohlmeyer 1983, 75). 

The translation of the hieroglyphic inscriptions is difficult because it is uncertain 
how to allocate the signs to the different persons (Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 13). However, 
parts of the inscription have been translated (see Kohlmeyer 1983, 77, Hawkins 2000, 39 
n. 13). 

The relief Taşcı B can be found just above the water, 100 metres downstream of 
Taşcı A. Similar to Taşcı A, a groove surrounds the depicted figures. The relief shows a 
0.8 metre high relief of a man facing right. He is dressed in a long robe and on his head a 
lupanni can be seen. These clothes can perhaps be interpreted as ceremonial garments. 
Although Kohlmeyer states that a horn was attached to the /upanni, it is not visible on his 
drawing of the relief (Kohlmeyer 1983, 79). The figure holds both hands in front of his 
body. One hand makes a greeting sign and the other carries a triangular "symbol of 
welfare". Next to the depiction an inscription was found. Steinherr tried to translate the 
symbols and came up with: “I am (x-/i-na?)" and “Tâ-md/e-ta” (Steinherr 1975, 313- 
314). Hawkins does not agree with this reading and argues that this inscription remains 
unreadable (Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 13). 

Discussion exists about the date of creation of the two reliefs, because there are 
iconographical differences between them. For example, the shoulder of the figure of Taşcı 
B differs from the shoulders of the figures of Taşcı A (Kohlmeyer 1983, 78). However, 
the similarities between the two reliefs are more striking. Both reliefs are evenly 
measured and the technique used to create the figures is the same (Emre 2002, 226). It is 
therefore safe to assume both reliefs are contemporary with each other. 

Many theories exist on who were depicted in the reliefs. Bossert asserts that they 
are Hittite princes (Bossert 1942, 57), while Steinherr suggests that relief depict the 
brother of king Suppiluliumma, Zida and his son Hutubiyanza (Steinherr 1975). 
Kohlmeyer argues that the figures depicted are mere priests (Kohlmeyer 1983, 80). At 
this time, however, no one theory is widely accepted over another. 
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Hanyeri 


The Hanyeri relief can be found on the east side of the Bey Dag mountain range in 
the Gezbel pass between the Bey Dag and the Alaylidag. In 1977 twelve springs were 
present near the relief. No settlements were found in the direct surroundings (Kohlmeyer 
1983, 86). 

The Hanyeri relief was made 4 metres above ground level on a natural rock face 
and consists of three sections (Fig. 4). The left section measures 1.65 metres and shows a 
bull standing on two other figures. His front legs are standing on the back of a Hittite 
Mountain God. This figure has one hand in front of his mouth and the other in front of his 
chest. His lower body represents a mountain, and his horned headdress points to his 
divine origin (Kohlmeyer 1983, 87-88). The back legs of the bull are standing on a more 
controversial object. Bossert thought this object represented a second Mountain God 
(Bossert 1954, 130), but later, when Kohlmeyer looked at the rock this part of the relief 
was so weathered the shape looked more like an altar (Kohlmeyer 1983, 87). According 
to Emre only a mountain-like shape can be distinguished (Emre 2002, 226). The 
inscriptions found near these figures tell us that the bull represents the mountain king 
Sarumma. The right Mountain God represents the holy mountain named: “Sword God” 
(Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 15). 

The middle section consists of a man measuring 2.05 metres and an inscription. 
The man faces left and seems to be dressed in warrior clothing. He carries a sword in his 
belt, a bow over his left shoulder and a spear in his right hand. The man wears the typical 
Hittite shoes with the upturned toes and on his head he wears the /upanni. Kohlmeyer 
argues that the headdress incorporated a horn, but again this is not visible in his drawing 
of the relief. The inscription written between the spear and the man's head names prince 
Kuwalanamuwa, a high official in the Hittite Empire during the reign of Mursili II 
(Kohlmeyer 1983, 89). 

The right section of the Hanyeri relief consists of an inscription with the name 
“Tarhuntami/Tarhuntapiyami the prince", written twice (Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 15). 

Why Kuwalanamuwa and Tarhuntami placed their names next to a divine scene is 
not difficult to imagine. By depicting themselves next to the gods they showed their 
special relation to these beings. This not only pleased the gods, but also made clear to the 
public that Kuwalanamuwa and Tarhuntami were a force to be reckoned with. 


Imamkulu 


The Ímamkulu relief is located near the Hanyeri relief on the westside of the Bey 
Dağ. The relief was made on a large boulder situated on a terrace. No Hittite settlement 
was found in the immediate vicinity. On the rock a surface of 3.3 by 2.4 metre was 
prepared. A complex scene was created on it that can be divided into three sections (Fig. 
5). The middle section shows three men, depicted with the head of a lion, carrying three 
Mountain Gods. These figures differ from other Hittite Mountain Gods like the one 
visible on the Hanyeri relief. On the İmamkulu relief the feet of the Mountain Gods are 
visible and they carry a sword in their belt. In addition, the protrusions that are visible on 
the body of the Hanyeri Mountain God cannot be distinguished in the İmamkulu relief. 
Therefore not all scholars identify these figures with Mountain Gods (Von Oppenheim 
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1936-1937, 341). These mountain shaped figures support a chariot pulled by a bull. A 
male figure is controlling the vehicle vvith one leg in the chariot and the other behind it. 
He wears a horned crown and raises а mace behind his head. The inscription, situated in 
front of his head, identifies the figure as: “Storm God of Heaven”. In front of the chariot a 
strange shape сап be distinguished. Some scholars believe that a bird is depicted 
(Kohlmeyer 1983, 84), while others suggest a flying sun disk was meant here (Gelb 1939, 
30). 

The right section of the relief shows a figure standing on top of a horizontal bar 
flanked by ten protrusions. Most scholars agree that this shape represents a tree (Gelb 
1939, 30, Kohlmeyer 1983, 83, Rossner 1984, 69), but Delaporte thought it was a four- 
legged animal with big ears (Delaporte 1935, 145). The figure standing on top of the tree 
is very controversial. Some scholars argue that the figure represents a genius carrying a 
staff (Delaporte 1935, 163), but Kohlmeyer argues that the creators of the relief depicted 
a woman with an open coat (Kohlmeyer 1983, 83). 

The left section of the relief shows an armed man, who carries a bow and a spear 
and on his head a /upanni can be distinguished. The inscription in front of him reads: 
“Kuvvalanamuvva the prince" (Hawkins 2000, 39 n. 14). 

The İmamkulu relief appears to be a strange collection of figures, which is why J. 
Bórker Klahn searched for an explanation for the depiction (Börker Klahn 1977, 71). She 
states that three of the depicted figures can be traced back to the ASertu myth. İt is 
possible that the İmamkulu relief functioned as a marker to give the depicted intangible 
myth a tangible location. 

The similarities between İmamkulu and Hanyeri are striking. Both show 
Kuwalanamuwa in combination with divine creatures. 


Summary and Interpretation 


When looking at the descriptions of the reliefs presented above, several 
differences and similarities between the monuments can be identified. The Firaktin relief 
shows the king and queen sacrificing before their divine counterparts in what is obviously 
a ceremonial scene. The cup-marks found in the vicinity of the reliefs can be recognised 
as installations needed for the relief to function as a ceremonial focus (Ussishkin 1975). 
The procession of figures and the man in the long robe carrying a “symbol of welfare" 
depicted on the reliefs of Taşcı, also fit well with the idea of a ceremonial depiction, a 
view supported by the pit that was found near the Taşcı A relief. 

The scenes found on the Hanyeri relief and the İmamkulu relief are different from 
the other two reliefs. Not only are these reliefs twice as big as the ceremonial reliefs, but 
the reliefs are also remarkably similar. Both depictions show two motifs; an armed man 
and a divine scene of a god carried by lesser deities. The armed man faces the divine 
scene on both occasions. It is easy to imagine that these depictions instilled awe on the 
onlookers. Not only is the depicted man fully armed but he is also on good terms with the 
gods. In other words, he is a man to be reckoned with. It is safe to assume that local rulers 
used a depiction such as this to make clear they were in charge of this land. 

When interpreting the iconographical data presented above, it seems that the four 
reliefs of this case-study can be placed in two main categories each with a different 
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primary function. The reliefs of Taşcı and Fıraktın could have been used as а ceremonial 
focus and İmamkulu and Hanyeri might have served a more propagandistic purpose, 
functioning as a claim on the land. Іп order to adequately test my interpretation of the 
reliefs, some assumptions have to be made. For instance, the reliefs functioning as a land 
claim must have had some specific features to function properly. Since it needed to reach 
as many people as possible it had to be highly visible, especialiy from places where its 
target public was present. It is likely that an important part of the target public were 
travellers who had to be reminded whose lands they were travelling through and 
convinced not to come vvith hostile intent. This implies that the relief had to be visible 
from the road along vvhich most peopie travelled. 

Conversely, the ceremonial reliefs required a different position in the landscape. 
To avoid unwanted visits and contamination by foreigners they were required to be 
invisible from the main roads. 


Geographical Information System 


To test the interpretation of the different reliefs, additional data on the 
surroundings of the reliefs is required. A way to acquire this new data is by using a GIS”. 
a computer program that can answer complex questions about the landscape. 

For the purpose of this article two main questions need to be asked. 

1. Are the two reliefs that functioned as a land marker visible from a larger area than 
the ceremonial reliefs? 

2. Are the land claim reliefs plainly visible from the main roads while the ceremonial 
reliefs remain well hidden from travellers? 

Because the visibility of the reliefs is primarily reduced by differences in height of 
the landscape, an elevation map of the area forms the basis for answering these questions. 
In the case-study an elevation map with a scale of 1:200.000 was used. On this map an 
area of 25 by 53 kilometres was selected in which the four reliefs of the case-study could 
be found. This area was magnified considerably to improve the visibility of the elevation 
lines. 

The magnified map was subsequently digitalized in AutoCAD 14. Not every 
elevation line could be digitised so a selection had to be made to create a complete and 
detailed view of the area. 7,237 points were digitised. 

To make this digital data usable in a GIS, a Digital Elevation Model (D.E.M.) has 
to be created. Surfer (version 8) was used to create a grid map out of the irregular point 
map from AutoCAD. In order to do this, the digitised points needed to be interpolated. In 
this study the Kriging interpolation technique was used. The result of the interpolation is 
an accurate and usable D.E.M. 

An important decision that must be made when interpolating a point map is the 
size of the grid. When high resolution (little squares) is chosen, Surfer creates many 
fictive values. This results in a D.E.M. that has strange characteristics that do not 
represent reality. When a low resolution is chosen, some of the imported values are not 


2 On the use of GIS in archaeology, see Lock and Stančič 1995, Gillings and Wheatley 2002. 
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used. This results in a D.E.M. that shows a rough relief that cannot be used for detailed 
research. The grid used for this study consisted of 100 by 100 sguare metre cells which 
resulted in an actual representation of the original relief with enough detail to make small- 
scale analysis possible (Fig. 6). 

The D.E.M. was then exported to a third computer program called Idrisi (version 
32). Idrisi is a grid based GIS. It was developed to compare and combine existing map 
material to generate new information. In this research two analysis techniques in İdrisi 
were utilized; Viewshed and Pathway. The Viewshed analysis can calculate from which 
cells a certain point in a landscape is visible. The visibility of a relief depends on the size 
of the object. In this article we assume that a relief measuring approximately 3 m” is 
visible over a distance of 1.5 kilometres and a relief measuring 6 m? is visible over a 
distance of 3 kilometres. 

After calculating the viewsheds from the different relief locations it became clear 
that İmamkulu and Hanyeri had a larger viewshed than Taşcı and Firaktin (Fig. 7). In 
other words, the land claim reliefs have a larger visibility than the ceremonial reliefs. 
Because Hittite road maps are not available, a special technique was utilized to 
reconstruct the original roads. This was done using the Pathway option in Idrisi. The 
Pathway technique makes it possible to calculate least effort roads through a landscape. 
In the area that was chosen for the case-study, important roads must have been present. 
The Gezbel pass, that is visible on the right of the D.E.M., was an important passage to 
reach more southerly lands like Syria. 

It is assumed that all the main roads lead through the Gezbel pass in this area. To 
make optimal use of the pass it is assumed that the Hittites wanted to reach the pass from 
as many sides as possible. When looking at the map created in Surfer it is obvious that 
three passages lead around the mountains, out of the case area (Fig. 6). These passages lie 
north, south and northwest. It is likely that the main roads made use of these depressions 
in the landscape. 

To use the Pathway function, a series of different maps needed to be created. First 
a friction map, that shows the effort that is needed to get from one cell to another, must be 
generated. This map 1s based on the D.E.M.. The heights presented in the D.E.M. are 
transferred to elevation angles that create friction. The friction map is the basis of a cost 
map, which is a map that shows the amount of effort that is needed to move around the 
landscape from a starting point. A second map which is needed to create a Cost map, 
pinpoints the starting point of the route. 

Two options are available in Idrisi to create a Cost map; cost push and cost grow. 
The first function calculates the distance a person can reach with the same amount of 
effort from the starting point. The second function calculates the effort that is needed to 
move between neighbouring cells. This function is very usable for calculating roads, as it 
takes into account that a route takes less effort when first climbing a hill and than gently 
walking down, rather than avoiding the mountain and walking a long way around it. This 
results in three different roads through the case-study landscape. 

When overlaying the viewsheds calculated earlier, it becomes clear that the reliefs 
of İmamkulu and Hanyeri are both visible from a main road. The reliefs of Taşcı and 
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Fıraktın are located close to а road but are invisible when looking from it (Fig. 8). This 
supports the interpretation stated above. 


Texts 


In the Hittite cuneiform texts, three terms occur that may refer to the rock reliefs”. 
They mention the function and appearance of certain objects which can easily be 
identified as rock reliefs. A study of these terms can improve our understanding of the 
function of the reliefs. The summary that will be presented below can also form the basis 
for research on the identification of the reliefs with Hittite tems. 


Hista-, Hesta- 


The word hista or hesta is often accompanied by the determinative É. This means 
that the Hittites saw the hesta as an architectural structure. Sometimes the determinative 
D also exists with this word. This could point to the existence of a hesta god or to a cult 
of the hesta house (Popko 1978, 36), while Haas and Wäfler think that other gods could 
also be meant here (Haas and Wâfler 1977, 90) Other scholars think the Aesta building 
was unique (Otten 1955, 390). 

Some characteristics of a hesta house can be determined from the Hittite texts. 
Firstly, a hesta house could incorporate at least one gatehouse (e.g. Haas and VVafler 
1977, 104, Puhvel 1991, 319: KBo XXV 30 12 (Neu 1980, 75)). Secondly, a well was 
positioned near the entrance of a hesta house (Haas and Wâfler 1977, 104, Puhvel 1991, 
320: KUB XXX 32 I 14 (Singer 1984, 680)). Thirdly, the building included several 
separated spaces (Haas and Wäfler 1977, 106). 

Also information about the location of a hesta house can be gleaned from the 
texts. The hesta house escaped destruction when Hattu$a was burned down (Goetze 1940, 
22: KBo VI 28 Vs. 14-15), which means that the hesta house was located within the 
distance to be threatened by the fire but far enough to escape destruction. Therefore most 
scholars think that the hesta house was situated outside the city walls. However, it 
remains possible the kesta house was located in a part of HattuSa that escaped the fire, 
because a burned layer that covered the whole city was never found. 

The hesta house must have been an impressive and important place because it 
needed personnel and a priest to function properly (Haas and Wäfler 1977, 92-95). The 
most important task of the priest and the men of the hesta was to make sacrifices and to 
perform ceremonies for the gods (Otten 1955, 391: IBoT III (Çiğ and Kızılyay 1954), 
Haas and Wäfler 1977, 97-104). These ceremonies took place at festivals that were held 
at the hesta house (Haas and Wâfler 1977, 95-97), like the New Year festival or purulli 
festival (Haas and Wâfler 1977, 95: KBo II 5 Rs. III 38-47). This festival was a tribute to 
Lelvvani, the goddess of the underworld. It is possible the hesta house also functioned as 
the last resting place for the dead king. It is thought the hesta house and the E.NA,, or 
stone house, were one and the same building (Güterbock 1953, 75-76, Puhvel 1991, 322). 


3 The term SU.AN can also refer to a monument (Sturtevant and Bechtel 1935, 71, Ünal 1974, 65, n. 94, Otten 1981, р 
11, 111, van den Нош 1997, 201). Hovvever, because of its rarity this term vvas not incorporated in the main text. 
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Hekur 


The next Hittite term that we will discuss here is hekur. Puhvel describes this 
word as: “rock sanctuary or acropolis” (Puhvel 1991, 287). Hekur is always accompanied 
by the determinative NA4; this means that the hekur was an object of stone. Sometimes 
the phrase NA,.hekur.:SAG.US was used, this can be translated as: “Eternal 
Peak” (Güterbock 1967, 79). 

A NA..hekur was a cult building for a god (Puhvel 1991, 287: KBo XIII 176, 9) or 
a deceased king, who became a god after his demise (Güterbock 1976, 78: KBo XII 38 II 
17). 

The NAş.hekur had his own personnel. Some needed only one woman to handle 
the daily affairs while others needed a greater staff (Puhvel 1991, 288: KUB XXVII 13 
IV 13-1). 

The staff had two duties. First, they needed to supervise the monument and its 
estate. Second they assisted in the festivities that took place at the NA..hekur. А 
NAA4.hekur could own land and riches; a text mentions the donation by the queen of all the 
land from a deceased king to the NAy.hekur (Singer 2002, 75: KUB XIV 4 II 3-5). The 
riches that people donated to the NA4.hekur were placed before an image of some kind 
(Ünal1978, 59: KUB XXII 70 Vs. 19-20, 26). 

Again it is thought that the E.NA; was incorporated in the NAş.hekur. Van den 
Hout argues that every E.NA; was a NAş.hekur, but not every NA..hekur was ап E.NA4 
(Van den Hout 2002, 87). It is therefore possible a dead king was placed to rest in a 
NAa.hekur after his cremation. 

A refuge for the local population and troops was a less obvious attested function 
of the NA4.hekur (e.g. Goetze 1933, 181: KBo II 5 Vs. I 12). We can therefore assume 
that the NA,.hekur was built on a defendable location. This assertion can be supported by 
a text that describes the NA4.hekur of Kurunta, а Hittite prince. The monument was built 
on a rock that was steep on every side, except for one side on which an access road was 
built (Houwink ten Cate 1966, 181-182: KBo XIV 20 II 10-13). 


Huwasi 


An expression that is often being associated with the rock reliefs is NA4.huwasi or 
NA4.ZI.KIN. Puhvel describes the NA4.Auwasi as follows: “Stone or wood pillar, 
occasionally with metal (silver, iron) serving as outdoors or sheltered cult object, or as 
boundary marker” (Puhvel 1991, 438). The huwasi was often made of stone (NA4), but 
other materials were also used. Wooden (GIS) nasi are attested (e.g. Darga 1969, 11 n. 
6: KUB X 90 Rs. 1), and sometimes the determinative KUBABBAR vvas used. This 
means the huwasi was made of, or could be decorated with a precious metal (Darga 1969, 
11 n. 6: KBo II 1 Vs. II 12). 

The huwasi stone was used in the cult of the Hittite gods. Some gods obtained a 
temple while a huwasi rock was given to other gods (Darga 1969, 12: KUB XXXVIII 12 
Rs. III 23). 

The huwasi rock of the Storm God played an important role in the KLLAM 
festival. Scholars used to think the huwasi rock was entered during the festival (Singer 
1983, 79: KUB II 3 П 32-35), but currently they are not certain; it is thought the king 
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entered a building that contained the huwasi rock and not the huwasi rock itself 
(Güterbock and Hoffner 1997, 27-28). 

The function of the huwasi rock is partially known. During ceremonies statues of 
Hittite gods were placed next to the huwasi rock and sacrifices were made before them 
(e.g. Darga 1969, 13: KBo II 7 Rs. 19-20). The huwasi rock had to be visited often, not 
just during ceremonies (von Schuler 1957, 47: KUB XXXI 88 III 5). The huwasi rocks 
were located outside the settlements (Darga 1969, 13: KBo XI 10 III 33-34); nature was 
sacred for the Hittites, especially mountains, springs and forests (Laroche 1949, 12-13). It 
is easy to imagine why the Hittites placed the huwasi rocks in this sacred land. It is 
possible that the divine power, which was present in the surroundings, was represented by 
the huwaSi rock. In this way, a focus for the cult of the natural environment was created. 

Some information about the exact measurements and form of the huwasi rock is 
presented in the Hittite texts. It is thought the huwasi rock was decorated with reliefs 
(Popko 1978, 124: KBo II 1 I 33). Sometimes the huwasi rock had to be raised to make 
offerings possible (von Schuler 1957, 46: KUB XXXI 88 III 1). Some of the huwasi rocks 
must have been small enough to be portable; a text mentions the huwasi rock of the Storm 
God being placed upon an altar (Darga 1969, 14: KUB XXXV 133116). A different view 
on huwasi rocks is presented in the bronze tablet found in Hattusa (Otten 1988, 13). In 
this text the cultic role of the huwasi rock is unimportant. Instead the huwasi rock 
functions solely as a border marker. 

Archaeologists have not been able to make a definite identification of the huwasi 
rocks, but two plausible possibilities are proposed. Researchers working at Kuşaklı- 
Sarissa claim they found a huwasi sanctuary near the city (Müller-Karpe 2002, 189). Two 
large boulders that were found near a 48 by 45 metre building are identified as the huwasi 
rock. Next to the building a large basin was found. The identification is based on a text 
that mentions a huwasi rock located in the vicinity of the city (Müller-Karpe 2002, 189). 
It 1s possible that the architectural complex was a holy place that incorporated many 
sanctuaries, including a huwasi rock. An identification of the huwasi rock as a stele is the 
second possibility, put forward by Darga (1969) and Haas (1994, 507-508), because texts 
speak of portable objects that can be placed on altars. In particular, the stele found in 
Karahöyük is thought to be а kuwasi rock (Darga 1969, 16). 

In this article a division in the huwasi rocks is proposed; some huwasi rocks 
functioned primarily as ceremonial places while other functioned primarily as a land 
marker, used to label a particular estate. The ceremonial huwasi rock was sometimes 
portable and could have been decorated with precious metal. These rocks were located in 
holy surroundings and were used to perform ceremonies to honour the gods. The land 
claim huwasi rock, on the other hand, was never portable and it is very likely they were 
located on a visible location in the landscape. 

If the characteristics of the reliefs, based on the iconographical data and the GIS 
analysis, are compared with the description of the Hittite terms, then their similarities are 
remarkable. I therefore propose that the reliefs of Firaktin and Taşcı were ceremonial 
huwasi rocks, and the reliefs of İmamkulu and Hanyeri were land marking huwasi rocks. 
Additional research is needed to investigate this statement further. 
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Classification and Hypothesis — A Conclusion 


Classification of the reliefs is not a nevv concept, Іп his 1983 publication, 
Kohlmeyer distinguished the rock reliefs by their depicted motif and divided them info 
two groups. The first group of reliefs showed only gods (Yazılıkaya, Gavurkalesi, Eflatun 
Pınar and Akpınar), whereas the second group of reliefs showed humans that were 
sometimes accompanied by gods (Hanyeri, Tasçı, Fıraktın, Karabel B, Hamide, 
İmamkulu and Sirkeli). 

Kohlmeyer argued that the first group had a religious or magical function and 
could be identified as huwasi rocks. He argued that the second group had also a cultic 
function but was distinguished by its geographical location. He states that the reliefs in 
the second group could be recognized as SU.AN (Kohlmeyer 1983, 107 n. 1007). Apart 
from being difficult to test, an imperfection in Kohlmeyer's classification may be the 
direct correlation he assumed between motif and function. By looking at the depicted 
motif he wanted to discover the function of the reliefs. However, different motifs can 
have the same function. 

This statement that different motifs can have the same function can be supported 
through the use of semiotic theory (van Zoest 1978). Scholars who support this school 
look at depictions as sign bearers. À sign is sent by a sender and is received by a 
recipient. It is possible to identify the sign as the message of the sign bearer. One sign 
bearer can carry multiple messages, intended and unintended. For instance, a notice 
reading: “private road" can send the intended message: “keep away from my property". 
However, some people may receive a different message. A poor man passing the sign 
may receive an unintended message telling him: “1 have my own road, and you do not". 
Also, multiple sign bearers can carry one message. For instance, a notice reading: “no 
entry" can be easily replaced by a one reading "private road". The texts (or motifs) of the 
two signs are different but the intended message is the same: "keep away from my 
property". 

This could also be the case with the Hittite rock reliefs. Different motifs (sign 
bearers) could be used to send the same message. A direct connection between function 
and motif need not apply. If the depicted motifs are not suitable to determination of the 
function of the reliefs, other sources must be found to classify them. In this article 
information gathered from the iconographical analysis, the GIS analysis and the Hittite 
texts form the basis of the classification. Through the use of readily available 
iconographical and archaeological data a division between the four reliefs was made. 
Some monuments were primarily built as a ceremonial stone, whereas others primarily 
functioned as land markers. This assumption was based on the size of the reliefs, the 
presence or absence of installations and the depicted motifs. This interpretation was 
further supported by GIS data. Looking at the size of the Viewshed and the presence of 
roads within this line of sight the proposed distinction was checked. The ceremonial 
places were invisible from the roads wile the land markers lay practically next to the 
roads. 
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After an examination of the Hittite texts, two functions of the Auwasi rock were 
identified; i.e. ceremonial places and land markers. I stated that the reliefs located in our 
case area could fit the profile of a huwasi rock. 

Concluding, the Hittite rock reliefs of the case-study can be placed in two 
categories: 

1. Reliefs that functioned primarily as ceremonial rocks (Taşcı and Firaktin). These 
reliefs display a ceremonial scene, were not visible from the main roads and can 
be identified with ceremonial huwasi rocks. 

2. Reliefs that functioned primarily as land markers (Hanyeri and İmamkulu). These 
reliefs show a propagandistic scene, were plainly visible from the main roads and 
can be identified with land marking huwasi rocks. 


Further Research 


Additional research is required to broaden the theory presented in this article. 
Firstly, this reseach should include onsite surveys in the direct surroundings of the reliefs. 
Only then will it be possible to associate the scenes with features of the landscape such as 
vegetation, waterways, ancient settlements or other nearby architecture. Secondly, as 
mentioned before, additional research into the identification of the reliefs with the Hittite 
term huwasi rock is necessary. Thirdly, better geographical data is needed to make 
detailed GIS use possible. 

Visibility is always an important aspect when constructing a monument. The 
monument is created to send a message to a target public and it is therefore necessary that 
the monument is clearly visible to the target public. The small-scale use of a GIS, as 
illustrated in this article, is a useful tool to exploit this point of view. 

This research will also be important for the development of a methodology for 
researching areas with similar features in archaeology. Other rock reliefs like Hamide, 
Sirkeli, Keben, Hatıp, Karabel and Akpınar could also be analysed. This research makes it 
possible to test the hypothetical classification of the reliefs proposed in this article. More 
elaborate rock reliefs like Eflatun P1nar, Yazilikaya and Gavurkalesi can also profit from 
this method. It is possible to examine from which locations the monuments can be 
observed. This gives us information about the target public of these monuments. Perhaps 
then these monuments can be identified with the Hittite terms described above, as is 
proposed in Gavurkalesi (see Bittel 1976, 114) and Yazilikaya (see Gurney 1977). 

The method presented in this article is also useful when dealing with monuments 
situated within the walls of ancient cities. For example, Nişantepe located on the Südburg 
of HattuSa is thought to be the centre of the upper city (Neve 1993, 22). It was located on 
the intersection of the axis drawn from the three main gates of the upper city (Neve 1993, 
Abb. 44). The assumed central position of Nişantepe could easily be tested using a GIS. 

As I have tried to illustrate, the small-scale use of a GIS in archaeology can 
provide us with new data on long existing objects. This new information can be used to 
fill some gaps in our knowledge of ancient societies, especially when it is combined with 
data provided by iconography, excavations, surveys and ancient texts. 
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Fig. 1. Map of Turkey showing the location of all currently known Hittite rock reliefs. 


Fig. 2. Drawing of the relief of Fıraktın and the inscription 
(Kohlmeyer 1983, Fig. 24, Fig. 25 and 26b). 
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Fig. 3b. Dravving of the Tasçı В relief (Kohlmeyer 1983, Fig. 32). 


Fig. 4. Dravving of the Hanyeri relief (Kohlmeyer 1983, Fig. 36). 
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Fig. 5. Drawing of the İmamkulu relief (Kohlmeyer 1983, Fig. 33). 


Fig. 6. Digital Elevation Model of the research area. 
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Fig. 8. Map showing the calculated roads and the viewsheds of the reliefs. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF THE ROYAL TTTLE TABARNA / LABARNA 
Oğuz Soysal” 


— In memory of Erich Neu — 


Cuneiform documents mostly designate Hittite rulers with the ordinary 
sumerogram titles LUGAL “king” and LUGAL.GAL “great king", and once the sumero- 
akkadogram mixture LUGAL kiššati “king of the world". Beside these, there are two 
more special royal titles", which have been hotly debated to date, especially in regard to 
their lexical origin. One of them is “UTU-$7, again, with a sumero-akkadogram mixture 
spelling for the Akkadian word Хата “My Sun””. It is usually translated as “majesty”. 
This title appears in an official document for the first time during the first half of the 
fifteenth century B.C., in the treaty of the early Middle Hittite King Zidanza II with 
Pilliya, the king of Kizzuwatna‘. It is still an unanswered question, if this title was a 
genuine Anatolian product or was influenced by neighboring cultures like Egypt. The 
other special royal title is tabarna / labarna, which goes back much earlier. It was in use 
since the Old Hittite Kingdom in the early seventeenth century B.C., and was known as 
having been the personal name of the first two Hittite rulers, who were the founders of the 
dynasty. Almost all the Hittite kings to the end of the Empire bore the title tabarna / 
labarna. Тһе only exception was an unexplained interruption of this old tradition in the 
Hittite royal seals during the reigns of Suppiluliuma I and his immediate successors 
Arnuwanda II, Mur3ili П and Muwatalli II”. Because of its close connection to the proper 
names Tabarna and Labarna, this title, since the early years of Hittitology, has been 
compared with the Roman imperial attribute Caesar with its later reflection in German 


* 

The manuscript was completed in October 2004. An early version of this paper was presented at Hittites, Greeks and 
Their Neighbors in Ancient Anatolia, An International Conference on Cross-Cultural Interaction. Emory University 
(Atlanta). September 17-19, 2004. My thanks are due to M. Schróeder and Dr. C. Gates for correcting my English, and 
Prof. K. Hecker, for providing me valuable information from Kültepe documents. 

I would like to dedicate this study to the memory of Prof. E. Neu, who, with his admirable skill as an “Indo- 
Europeanist", had always approached the etymologies for the Hittite lexicon with a carefulness and objectivity that 
should be a guide for every scholar in the field of Hittitology. 

As attested so far, this presumptuous title was borne among the Hittites kings only by Tuthaliya IV; H. Otten, MDOG 
91 (1958) 73-74. 

The Hittite royal titles are compiled by H. Gonnet, Hethitica 3 (1979) 3-108. 

Most recently discussed by G. Beckman, in: Melammu Symposia III (2002) 37-43; O. Carruba, in: GsImparati I 

2002) 145-154 with anterior literature. 

The same title that appears in the Political Testament of the Old Hittite king Hattušili I KUB 1.16: II 44 (OH/NS) 
may very well be a modernization of this new copy redaction. 

O. Soysal, BiOr 60 (2003) 52-53. During this period the “Caesar” title tabarna seemed to be partially overruled by the 
“majesty” title VUTU-S7 although tabarna was still effective in the royal historical-administrative documents. For a 


chronological view on the use of tabarna / labarna by various Hittite kings see Appendix, and cf. also H. Gonnet, 
Hethitica 3, 20-23; J.D. Hawkins, StBoT Beiheft 3 (1995) 113. 
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Kaiser and Russian Czar, and understood as “dominant ruler””. The female counterpart of 


tabarna is tawananna, the “dominant female ruler”, the title borne by the reigning Hittite 
queen, or by the chief wife of the former king. The origin of the words tabarna / labarna 
and tawananna has always been controversial. The question of whether these words 
originally belonged to Hattian culture and were later adopted by the Hittites, or whether 
they represent genuine Indo-European (Hittite or Luwian) words still generates 
discussion. Both possibilities have strong advocates among Hittitologists. It is to be 
observed that the discussion of this issue has been transformed in the last twenty years 
almost into a “pro- or contra" Indo-European question’. 

The title for the dominant ruler frequently appears in the Bogazkóy texts in both 
its forms tabarna and labarna, and these forms may replace each other regardless of any 
dating factor in the history of the Hittite writing tradition. Up to now, it has not been 
possible to separate and distinguish the functions of the two forms. The problem becomes 
even more difficult if Tabarna and Labarna also occur as proper names without having a 
personal determinative in cuneiform spelling. I would like here, however, not to go into 
details on these problematic topics, instead confining myself to a reference to the 
statements in CHD under the lemmas /абағпа- / tabarna-". Since the primary aim of this 
study is to trace the origin of the royal title in question, it would be meaningful to give 
first a survey of the texts and text passages with гађатпа / labarna and classify them by 


8 F. Sommer, OLZ 24 (1921) 317; F. Hrozny, JSOR 6 (1922) 65-66. 


/ The royal title /абағпа- was initially connected by A. Götze, Madd. (1928) 138 (n. 3) with the Hittite verb tapar- 
*Gewalt ausüben". Е.Н. Sturtevant, Chrest. (1935) 85, 194-195, went a step further and derived the Luwian' title 
tab/parna- "ruler" from the Luwian’ verb tapar- “to rule, govern". M. Riemschneider, BiOr 11 (1954) 1-3, suggested a 
connection between ‘/abarna- and the hieroglyphic Luwian Чараға / *lapara(!) (sic.; never occurs in syllabic spelling, 
but the first mentioned form must somehow be the underlying word of the hieroglyphic sign L. 115) *hare" (to Lat. 
lepus, leporis). This idea is advocated again by H. Kronasser, EHS 1 (1966) 63 ff. A possible IE origin of tabarna / 
labarna has been eagerly defended later by O. Carruba, in: IX. Türk Tarih Kongresi, Vol. 1 (1986) 201 f£; J. Puhvel, 
HES 17/3-4 (1989) 360 (who, following Н. Eichner, seeks in tabarna for the IE “ruler’s suffix” -по-); F. Starke, in: 
RLA 6 (1980-1983) 404 ҒҒ; and H.C. Melchert, in: The Luwians (2003) 18 Ё; approvingly also A. Archi, in: FsOtten? 
(1988) 9 (n. 20), and S. Kimball, in: Indo-European Perspectives (2002) 191. Lately, with a different approach, 1. 
Yakubovich, Studia Linguarum 3 (2002) 93 Ё, takes the root of tabarna / labarna as not belonging “to the part of 
Anatolian lexicon that was inherited from Indo-Hittite', but rather as a Wanderwort in consideration of the Labyrinth, 
the palace name of the Cretan kings. Against the numerous IE explanation attempts for /абағпа / labarna with 
extremely broad lexic-semantical spectrum encompassing “hare”, "brave", “labyrinth”, “tyrant” and "(double-) axe” 
(the opinions in question are compiled by J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 353-354, n. 18-20) there are concerns expressed by 
other scholars in disfavor of a non-IE origin of tabarna / labarna; see most recently J. Tischler, ibid. 347 ff., J. Klinger, 
StBoT 37 (1996) 207 ff., 622 f., O. Soysal, Kratylos 44 (1999) 161 £., 163 and HWHT 9, 36, 152, 180. 

The Luvvian-influenced Hittite lemmata, along vvith the cuneiform Luvvian vvords covering the lexical milieu of “to 
govern etc.", and further derivates of them, are exclusively formations in tapar”, but not in labar”, so that one does not 
need to compute for the word /abarna any lexical value like "ruler" or “to govern", at least for Luwian. The words in 
tapar”, on the other hand, still have no agreeable Indo-European etymology (1. Tischler, HEG Lfg. 8 [1991] 118). The 
words of the same lexical range in hieroglyphic Luwian are documented always with the rebus-writing for "hare" 
°LEPUS+ra/i-°. It is clear that we do not have here any lexical-semantic value matching with the “hare” which is a prey 
animal, and therefore hardly fits the notion of "ruler, to govern etc." In this respect, M. Riemschneider's conception of 
“hare-man” for z//abarna- must be rejected; cf. also E. Laroche, Ugar. 3 (1956) 150-151 (n. 8). Actually, for the 
expression of the ruler title /abarna in the hierogiyphic Luwian there is another possibility with different sign- 
combination L. 277 * /a considered: for a full discussion on this see J. D. Hawkins, StBoT Beiheft 3, 108 ff. 


5 They are compiled and briefly discussed in CHD 3/1 (1980) 43. 
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their languages. In the following is presented a list of the attestation of /abarna and 
tabarna in the Boğazköy documents?. The dating of occurrences are based on the script 
and ductus features, where the textual contents are not considered since they could have 
experienced modernizations in many ways. 


I) In Hittite context 
1. Spelled with /a-: For word attestations see CHD 3/1, 41; O. Soysal, HWHT 976 (lists 
exclusively the Hittite equivalents of Hattian forms). 
Sg. nom.: /a-ba-ar-na-a§ (frequently in OS and NS); /a-pa-ar-na-a$ КОВ 11.23 
VI 4 (NS), cf. KUB 35.4 III 16' (NS; case unclear either nom. or gen.); "La-bar- 
na-as (not PN!) KUB 36.89 rev. 42' (NS). 
Sg. acc.: la-ba-ar-na-an (frequently in NS, and once in KBo 21.22 rev. (397 
[MS]); la-bar-na-an KUB 36.89 rev. 50' (NS); "La-bar-na-an (not PN!) KUB 
36.89 rev. 49' (NS), "la-ba-ar-na-an IBoT 1.30 obv. 3 (NS). 
Sg. gen.: /a-5a-ar-na-a$ (frequently in OS, MS and NS), /a-bar-na-a¥ KUB 36.89 
rev. 43' (NS). 
Sg. dat. (old): /a-bar-na-i KUB 2.24 Ш 9 (NS); la-bar-na-i(~a) KUB 36.89 rev. 
61' (NS). 
Sg. dat.: /a-ba-ar-ni KBo 21.22 теу. (457 (MS): /a-bar-ni KUB 31.136 III 4' (NS); 
[Ла-ра-аг-т Bo 5156 obv. 9' (NS) (for text see H. Otten, StBoT 15 [1971] 28). 
РІ. ace.: "7 a-bar-nu-u$ КОВ 24.5 obv. 6” (NS). 
Stem form (in Akkadian influenced — and mostly genitive — constructions): /4-ba- 
ar-na (frequently in MS and NS): /a-bar-na KBo 16.58 TI 3, 6 (NS); "La-ba-ar-na 
(not PN!; frequently in NS); "La-pa-ar-n[a] (not PN!) KuSa 1/1.5 геу. 10! (LNS). 
2. Spelled with fa-: For word attestations see CHD ЗЛ, 41; O. Soysal, HWHT 983 (the 
Hittite equivalents of Hattian forms). 
Sg. nom.: /a-ba-ar-na-a (frequently in NS); ta-ba-ar«-na»-as 9 KBo 17.22 Ш 
14" (OS); ta-ba-ar-na-3(=a~si) КОВ 44.60+ П 18' (NS); ta-bar-na-a$ KBo 12.38 
II 22' (Supp. II). 
Sg. dat. (old): ta-ba-ar-na-i KUB 44.60-- III 15 (NS). 
Sg. dat.: ta-ba-ar-ni KBo 20.59:5' (MS), KUB 44.33 П 4' (NS). 


Notice also unique and faulty writing ІЯ (or: É) ta-<<ar>>-ba-ar-n "a" KUB 
60.28 I 11 (NS). 


Stem form (in Akkadian influenced — and mostly genitive — constructions): fa-ba- 
ar-na (frequently in OS, MS and NS): ta-pa-ar-na Bo 90/1199 (royal seal of Urhi- 


The material presented in the following list is mainly adopted from CHD 3/1, 41, with some small additions and 
precisions. Since this study deals with the cuneiform attestations from the second millennium B. C., and has primarily a 
lexical task, the occurrences from the sphere of hieroglyphic Luwian and the proper names should be excluded here. 

On this error typology see Chr. Rüster, in: FsOtten’, 297. 
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Tesup; see Н. Otten, Zu einigen Neufunden 11993) 26-27); ta-bar-na KBo 12.38 I 

11, KUB 26.32 I 1 (both Supp. II). 

It has been occasionally observed that some Hittite texts may use both forms 
labarna and tabarna in the same context. They are mostly Hittite portions of the bilingual 
compositions dated earliest as OH/OS: KBo 17.22 III 5’, 9”, 10’, 18' (Jabarna) versus ibid. 
14" (tabar<na>), KUB 28.4 обу. r. col. 32' (ШаРағпа) versus ibid. 33' (labarna), KUB 
28.8(+) геу. r. col. 27, 5', 7' (labarna) versus ibid. 10' (tabar[na})''; cf. also KUB 44.56 
rev. 2 (tabar[na]) versus ibid. 15 (labar[na]). 


П) In Hattian context 

For word attestations see: O. Soysal, HWHT 752-757, 774. 
Stem form: ta-ba-ar-na (frequently in OS, MS and NS); da-ba-ar-n'a' KBo 
19.162 оһу. 8 (MS): ta-ba-ar-na-ma (= tabarnazma) KUB 12.8 + KUB 20.87 IV 
3 (NS); [ta-u]ag-a-ar-na KBo 37.92:4' (NS). 
Oblique form (in -n): ta-ba-ar-na-an (in OS, MS, NS); "Та-Ба-ағ-п a-an? (not 
PN!) KBo 19.161 IV 18" (NS); [ra-ules-er-na-a[n] КОВ 28.70 obv. т. col. 5' 
(ENS) and [ta-ua;-a]r-na-an KUB 28.70 obv. г. col. 17, 


Unclear: ta-ba-ar-na-as KUB 1.17 VI 21 (NS) which can be an oblique form 
tabarna~s(u), otherwise, a defective writing under influence of the Hittite 
nominative case tabarnas. 


Ш) In Akkadian context 


For word attestations see CHD 3/1, 41. 
Spelled with £a-: ta-ba-ar-na (frequently in OS, MS and NS). 


IV) In Palaic context 

For word attestations see: O. Carruba, StBoT 10 (1970) 73. 
Nom. (eventually also Gen.): ta-ba-ar-na-as KBo 19.152 I 15’, КВо 19.155:6', 
(21), KUB 35.165 obv. 5, 26, rev. (3) (all MS), KBo 19.154 + rev. (16) (MS), 
KBo 19.153 III 10”, (217, KUB 35.159 II (97 (both NS); ta-ba-ar-na-i(a) KUB 
35.167+ 21' (NS). 
Voc. [ta-b]a-ar-na КОВ 35.165 rev. 24' (MS). 
Acc. [r]a-ba-ar-na-an KUB 35.163 ШІ 14 (NS). 
Dat. fa-ba-ar-na-i KBo 19.152 I 17' (MS), KUB 35.1664 rev. (5) (MS); ta-ba- 
ar-ni KUB 35.165 obv. 21 (MS), KBo 19.153 III (12) (NS); ta-ba-ar-<<na->>ni 
KUB 35.165 rev. 10' (MS). 


П cr. у. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 354-355. 
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V) In Luwian context 


For word attestations see: F. Starke, StBoT 30 (1985) 280, 283, 366; H. C. Melchert, CLL 
(1993) 125. 


Nom.: la-ba-ar-na-a$ KUB 35.133 II (13), KUB 35.134:8' (both NS). 
Dat.: [/]a-ba-ar-na KBo 32.126 obv. 6' (NS). 


VI) In Hurrian context 


The only (possible) occurrences are ta-ua,-ar-[na] and [ta-ua;]-ar-na, the latter with 
following MUNUS tq-ua-a{n’-(or: -и[а-) ...| in unpublished fragment Bo 4790:9' and 13" 
(text available in an old transliteration of Н. Ehelolf). These are first mentioned by E. 
Forrer, 2 BoTU П (1926) p. 287, and later referred by Е. Sommer, HAB 25 (n. 3); H.-S. 
Schuster, HHB I (1974) 88; V. G. Ardzinba, VDI 131 (1975) 185 (n. 46). 

The compilation given here roughly illustrates the following statistics of the usage 
of the appellative tabarna / labarna within the documents of different languages and as 
products of the Hittite scribal school: 


Hittite: Very rich word attestation for both /abarna and tabarna. 
Hattian: Very rich word attestation for zabarna € tawa,rna only. 
Akkadian: Rich word attestation for tabarna only”. 

Palaic: Moderate word attestation for tabarna only. 

Luwian: Poor word attestation for /abarna only. 

Hurrian: One uncertain word attestation for fawa,rna only. 


One may make now the following observations on the occurrences in the various 
ancient Anatolian languages of different families, except for Akkadian from the Semitic 
range: The non-Indo-European Hattian uses exclusively tabarna and rarely tawa,rna. The 
other non-Indo-European representative, Hurrian, has the form tawa,rna reminiscent of 
the Hattian form, if the source mentioned for it is reliable. From the Indo-European 
languages of ancient Anatolia of the second millennium B.C., the south-western branch 
Luwian prefers /abarna, while the central-northern branch Palaic employs tabarna. It 
should be remembered in ethno-geographical respects that the Palaic phonetic was 
heavily influenced by the Hattian, although these languages genetically have nothing in 
common. The list given above illustrates the statistical fact that only the Indo-European 
languages Hittite and Luwian possess the form /abarna. On the phonetic level, it should 
be pointed out that even despite its rare documentation, the spelling tawa,rna for tabarna 
in Hattian and Hurrian contexts indicates a /*f/ sound within this word which is 
customary for both non-IE languages, but hardly to be claimed for Hittite and Luwian. 

Even in the very early phase of Hittitology it was thought striking that the title for 
the dominant ruler should exhibit a unique feature in its initial part, if rabarna and 


lg The old Babylonian letter of Hattušili I addressed to the Hurrian ruler Tunip-Teššub (M. Salvini, SMEA 34 |1994) 
61-80, and idem, The Habiru Prism 11996) 107-116) mentions the Hittite king as Labarna (obv. 3) without any personal 
determinative, although this indicates not the title, but the personal name. Note that the name of the addressee Tuniya 
(thus, somehow a nickname for Tunip-Teššub) too is written without the determinative “"” in the same letter (obv. 1). 
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labarna are to be understood as the same title. The drastic phonetic £ / / alternation 
observed between fabarna and labarna is considered by many scholars as a special 
peculiarity of Hattian, and has been compared since E. Forrer with the phonology of some 
modern Caucasian languages”. Contrary to this vievv, hovvever, vve have the follovving 
arguments to express: 

1) To date, no single pure Hattian text or text passage mentions the form /abarna 
alongside гађатпа. If such a phonetic interchange is customary for this language why do 
we have only the form tabarna in Hattian context ? 

2) Initial phonetic 7 ~ 1 interchange between tabarna and labarna never occurs in 
the female title tawananna although this has exactly the same formation pattern as 
tabarna, as we will discuss later. Such a form *Lawananna is not seen as a variation of 
usual Tawananna, either in Hattian or in Hittite documents. Thus, we should come to the 
conclusion that this £ / / alternation is valid for the masculine royal title only. 

3) It is acceptable that the Hattian has in fact several unique consonantal 
interchanges like / ~ n, and more interestingly, $ ~ 1 which are supported by rich textual 
evidence. An alternation between 7 and £ in this language, however, may not be claimed. 
The study in the HWHT has shown that there is no good evidence for the existence of a /%/ 
/ voice in Hattian, which we possibly could detect in a phonetic ¢ ~ / interchange. Neither 
within the Hattian lexicon nor among the Hattian loanwords in Hittite has such a phonetic 
feature yet been discovered with certainty. Some exceptions, namely proper names like 
Halipinu / Hatipinu, Halinzuwa / Hatinzuwa of Hattian domain and with internal £ / I 
alternation cannot be explained by a simple phonetic interchange, but rather by the 
morphological fact of the different sex of the bearer of the names, as we will see later. 

4) How the Hittite cuneiform writing system might work for rendering a foreign 
word with initial //-sound is questionable. It is quite possible that the //-sound is reflected 
in cuneiform writing simply as /(V)-/(V)-”, which would necessitate for *tlabarna the 
spelling *ta-la-ba-ar-na. If the identification of classical Tlos with the Lycian Tlawa (in 
hieroglyphic Luwian TALA-wa/f 9?) is correct, this would be of particular interest 
since the same geographical name apparently was written down in cuneiform Hittite as 
(KUR) VU Ta-la-u-ua | V" Da-la-u-ua. 

In the second volume of his monumental work on the Hattian-Hittite bilinguals H.-S. 
Schuster introduced a new idea about the interpretation of tabarna'^. According to his 
suggestion, fabarna includes ће Hattian nominal stem par (< waar) for “thousand” which 


e F. Hrozny, Воз! 5 (1920) 49-50: “Offenbar begann der Name dieses Königs mit einem Laut, der zwischen t und | 
stand"; JSOR 6, 65-66: “Ich nahm hierbei an, dağ der Name dieses Kónigs mit einem Laut anlautete, der zwischen t 
und | stand"; E. Forrer, ZDMG 76 (1922) 183 (n. 1), 229: “In all diesen Fâllen muğ der aus nordkaukasischen 
Sprachen bekannte tl-Laut das Ursprüngliche sein". This idea has been uncritically adopted by some scholars, for 
example, E. A. Speiser, Mesopotamian Origins (1930) 123, who writes: "The variant writings of the name Tabarna or 
Labarna indicate for Hattic the formerly observed tl-sound". Cf. also P. Kretschmer, Glotta 19 (1931) 279-281; F. 
Sommer, HAB (1938) 25-26 (with n. 4) (both on £ / / in connection with discussion of tabarna / labarna), OLZ 48 
(1953) 12, 19 (on t / 7 with tabarna / labarna and the “Caucasian” //-уоісе); J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 350: “Dağ labarna- 
ein Substratwort sei, nahm Forrer wegen der Anlautschwankung l- / t- an, und er fühlte sich diesbezüglich an gewisse 
nordkaukasische Laterale erinnert". 


14 HHB II (2002) 247 (with n. 453). More detailed apud J. Tischler (see n. 16 below). 
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had been recently revealed in a bilingual text, since it corresponded there with the Akkadian 
word ZİM “thousand”. But H.-S. Schuster did not make further statements on the subject, 
and referred one to chapters of his forthcoming work. After his recent death, however, we 
cannot hope for any future publications. Fortunately, his idea was briefly made public in 1988 
apud J. Tischler's contribution to the second Festschrift of Heinrich Опел“. H.-S. Schuster 
proposes that tabarna containing the Hattian nominal stem par (< waar) for “thousand” 
should be analyzed as ta=par=n~a, namely nominal prefix /4-7 + par + n + a. From these 
morphemes, -n is taken by him as the genitive marker and the final -а as a pronominal 
element. Thus, he interprets the title tabarna as “the (lord) of / over a thousand". 

Since H.-S. Schuster in two volumes of his work (HHB I and IT) was not able to 
discuss the nominal formations with the prefix ta- in Hattian'®, it would be appropriate 
here first to make some remarks on this morphological feature. The prefix ta- perhaps 
serves an individualizing function like a kind of nominal article. There are a number of 
nominal forms with ża- in Hattian which render a feminine character. They аге 
distinguished generally by the suffix -t that is actually missing in the title tawananna. I 
want to note some relevant examples: 

1) TahakSaziyati (hittitized name of a Hattian goddess) “the (goddess) of the town 
Kaksa(ze)t” > derivation from the geographical name “*“Kakğazet (Hatt.) / "FUKaksat(a) 
(Hitt.). This is to be analyzed as ta=*h/kaksazet’ а 

2) “Tağimmet (name of a Нашап goddess) > extended form for “Timmet as the 
designation of the same goddess. This is to be analyzed as ta=*timmer’”. 

3) "Таши (name of a Hattian goddess) “the vigorous one” > derivation from the 
Hattian adjective urit “strong (marked as feminine)’. This is to be analyzed as /ағикісі. 

4) taziyahdu (attribute of the garment of the Sun goddess of Arinna) means “that 
is from the heaven, the heavenly one" > goes back to Hattian lexical entry ziyahdu “Тот 
the sky". This is to be analyzed as ѓа=2іхуар=аи. Compare also the divine designation 
“Tazziyağu>. 

5) “Tazzuwaği (hittitized name of a Hattian goddess who is the concubine of the 
god Zali(ya)nu) means “the divine concubine” ə derived from the Hattian noun zuwatu 


15 А | " " 
The nominal root "par in the spelling “yayar appears in two close related word complexes es=ta=wa,r and 


nu-*esztazwa,r (KBo 37.1 1 31-34, 40-42, 45, 47-48) as a counterpart of Akkadian LM in Hittite column (KBo 37.1 П 
31, 34, 40, 45). On this see H.-S. Schuster, ННВ H 243-247, O. Soysal, HWHT 299, 417 f., 658 f. After this 
determination, the early statement of O. Carruba, in: IX. Türk Tarih Kongresi, Vol. I, 205, that in Hattian no such stem 
bar would exist, is no longer tenable; cf. J. Klinger, StBoT 37, 212 (n. 339). 

H.-S. Schuster apud J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 350-351; later cited again by J. Tischler, НЕС Lfg. 5 / 6 (1990) 39, and 
НЕС Lfg. 9, 285-286. 

This morpheme is designated by Schuster apud J. Tischler as *Práformativ", and briefly mentioned in HHB II 246 
with a reference to the upcoming chapter 5 4.7.1 of his book. Thus, a nominal prefix ta- is to be surely detected in 
Hattian in spite of O. Carruba”s counter-view in: IX. Türk Tarih Kongresi, Vol. 1, 205. 

See previous note. For fa- see now O. Soysal, HWHT 244, sub ta’-. 

If not taha-*(ka)&sazi(va)t(i); on this possibility see O. Soysal, NABU 2001 Nr. 4, p. 89; cf. now HWHT 147, 182. 

HWHT 152, 817. 

HWHT 183, 319. 

HWHT 153, 244, 313, 775. 
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“wife”. This is to be analyzed as ta=*zuwat(u). Compare also the pure Hattian occurrence 
tazzuwasiuinu in KBo 37.94 obv. 7' (= tazuwasiwsinu)?. 

H.-S. Schuster gives, in order to strengthen his idea of the meaning of par / waar 
as “thousand”, other lexical examples wagrzwagsshap and ta~par=wa,=shap in the 
monolingual Hattian texts whose meaning can now easily be determined as “(the) 
thousand gods”””. This is the exact equal of the well-known Hittite cult term and religious 
idea “thousand gods" that is written down in Hittite documents always as a Sumero- 
Akkadogram combination LIM DINGIR.MES. According to H.-S. Schuster”, further 
evidence for a formation ta~par~ including the concept of “thousand” would be the bread 
designation faparwa,Su which is known only from the Hittite texts, but refers clearly to а 
Hattian origin. This word appears often in rituals as the name of a high-quality bread 
associated with the Storm god”, Surprisingly, the same word with the god determinative 
alternates in a list of gods with the patron deity “Taru, so that we may assume that 
taparwa,su is primarily an epithet of the Hattian Storm god”. Fortunately, we can also 
analyze this epithet within the Hattian lexicon since all elements are so far known to us: 
ta- (nominal prefix) par- “thousand”, and finally wa,$u means "plenty". The final element 
appears in a Hattian-Hittite bilingual text as deified and masculine "али, and this is 
translated into Hittite with iyata tameta “abundance (and) plenty”””. The epithet of the 
Storm god and the name of his bread both mean then “the thousand plenty””. It sounds, 
therefore, quite logical that tabarna may designate the dominant ruler, if taparwagsu is to 
be ascribed to the supreme god of the Hattian and Hittite pantheons. 

Although H.-S. Schuster's idea for the analyzing of /abama is basically 
acceptable, some points concerning the functional determination of each morpheme and 
the meaning of the whole word tabarna need further discussion: 

1) Today we know with certainty that the simple suffix -n is not a genitive 
marker”, but indicates the dative case if it appears alone at the end of the nominal 
chain”. Its genitive function can be claimed if it is modified by the possessive prefixes 
le-, še- and te- of the following noun; for example: (абағпазп lezwu,r “the land of 
tabarna”. 


i HWHT 244, 330, 776. 
; HHB I1 246, 597-598, cf. now O. Soysal, BiOr 61 (2004) 366, 375. 
ННВ 1 122 (n. 273): ННВ II 247. 


As in the “Monthly Festival" KUB 20.78 III 3-7" and in numerous similar texts read: “The chief bodyguard 
describes the taparwa,éu-bread to the king: “The taparwa,u-bread is the thick bread of the Stormgod. It is (decorated) 
with three limbs of a ram on it” ”; c£. J. Tischler, HEG Lfg. 8, 119-121 (with previous literature); more recently, 1. 
Klinger, StBoT 37, 493 f; D. Yoshida, THeth 22 (1996) 321 f., 326, O. Soysal, HWHT 312. 

à СЕ J. Tischler, ibid. 120 (with previous literature); later also D. Yoshida, BMECCT 6 (1992) 148-149 and THeth 22, 321. 

KUB 2.2 + KUB 48.1 Ш 27 (Hattian // KBo 21.110 obv. 10) = KUB 22 + KUB 48.1 III 28-29 (Hittite); see H.-S. 
Schuster, HHB I 122-123. 

H.-S. Schuster, HHB I 122 (n. 273); HHB II 247: “tausend(fache) Fülle". 

a Thus, contra H.-S, Schuster apud J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 350. Similarly, Chr. Girbal, Beitráge (1986) 135, AoF 28 
du 292-294 and AoF 29 (2002) 269, 271, takes a possible ending -(и)на in Hattian serving for genitive formations. 

НУУНТ 185, 186, 232. Once H.-S. Schuster too, HHB 1 119, 123-124, was considering the nominal ending -n 
primarily vvith a dative function. 
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2) H.-S. Schuster's meaning “the (lord) of the thousand” for #abarna appears 
rather to be based on a free translation, since the title does not include any nominal stem 
for “lord”, if we follow his analysis”. 

3) The other analogous formations mentioned by Schuster, taparwa,Shap and 
taparvvaq$u, do not contain the suggested -n element as a possible genitive marker. 

Taking these critical points into account, 1 rather tend to analyze tabarna with the 
formation pattern ta-par-na, on the basis of nominal prefix + adjective (number) + noun, 
in the sense of “the thousand na”, The nominal stem па remains here unknown, but it 
appears in Cappadocian personal names as a very frequent final element”, which is also 
observed in the appellative of the ruling queen tawananna (ta~wanan~na). In the latter 
royal title we find wanan as the middle element in place of par "thousand". The meaning 
of wanan cannot yet be determined, but functionally it stands parallel to par^. On the 
semantic level, I do not see any necessity to understand par in tabarna literally in the 
sense of the number “thousand”. It could simply be a figurative phrase referring to a high 
rank or quality. Meanwhile, K. Hecker has drawn my attention to the Old Assyrian 
designation of official Птит “eponym” among the Anatolian colonies mentioned in 
Kültepe texts which would possibly be connected to Akkadian number Пти “one 
thousand". 

The following is an overview of the Hattian words with various functions 
containing ta=par~, and the position of tabarna / tawananna in this nominal category. 
According to these samples we now may claim a full analysis and a partial understanding 
of the lemma /abarna within Hattian. 


е On the other hand, one of the word(s) for “lord” in Hattian is perhaps ғай; HWHT 306. 
E. Bilgiç, AfO 15 (1945-1951) 5; cf. Н. Kronasser, EHS 1, 62 (with reference to E. Bilgiç). 


According to E. Forrer, 2 BoTU II, р. 28%, tawananna is derived from the Hattian *tawarnanna which may mean the 
“Königinmutter” (= tawarna [for tabarna] + anna mother"). This idea should be rejected not only on historical basis, 
but also for two further reasons: Phonetically, the assimilation -rn- > -nn- is highly problematic, which, for example, 
does not occur with tabarna. Within the Hattian occurrences we can find as the closest case -r/- > -rr- (HWHT 156) 
which does not particularly support E. Forrer's assumption. Lexically too, one should consider the possibility that the 
word for “mother” in Hattian is more probably mu (HWHT 295). The other analysis attempts for tawananna cited or 
compiled by J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 350 and HEG Lfg. 9, 285-286, as ta=(w)anna=n~a (thus, H.-S. Schuster after a 
personal communication; formally parallel to fta=par=n~a [see above in main text]), or as a derivation from the city 
name Tawana (thus, M. Forlanini) are not convincing either. For the discussions on the origin of tawananna see 
furthermore, S. R. Bin-Nun, RHA 30 (1972) 54 ff., eadem, THeth 5 (1975) 30 Ё; J. Klinger, StBoT 37, 213 ff. For the 
suggestions in point of Indo-European view see J. Puhvel, JIES 17 (1989) 360-361; N. Oettinger, HS 108 (1995) 43; 
H.C. Melchert, in: The Luwians, 19 f. 


As a very special case "Tawan[nanna] (restored after MUNUSTawannanna in dupl. KUB 55.60 IV’ 7’) appears once іп KUB 
58.31 rev. 20' as a deity who is worshiped by the “cult drinking” in the company of “LAMMA LUGAL and “DAG. 
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1) Lexical use or expression (in Hattian) 


VVord Analysis Meanin 
(ta)p/wagrwasshap _ (ta-)p/wa,rzwasShap “(the) thousand gods” 


2) Attribute of Storm god and also bread designation (in Hittite) 


Word Analysis Meaning 
taparwassu ta~par=wa,su “the thousand plenty” 


3) Royal title of King (in Hittite) 


Title Analysis Meaning 
tab/w,arna ta=p/wa,r=na “the thousand ‘na’” 


4) Royal title of Queen (in Hittite) 


Title Analysis Meanin 
tawananna tawanan-na "the ‘wanar ‘na’ ” 


Additionally 1 would like to refer to my remarks in AoF 28 (2001) 287, where I 
interpreted the Hattian sentence tu=p~ka=tu[h] gammammâzn te~wa,~s~ta~wagr (this 
improved analysis is now in HWHT 299 and 811) asmaiu in KUB 28.40 II 9 as “He 
kept taking the goddess Gammama’s linen in thousands”. Furthermore, the Hattian 
morpheme sequence *~5=fa~wa,r is apparently reflected in a very Hittitized manner also 
in the name of the Old Hittite queen IStapariya, the wife of Telipinu, which sounds very 
close to the Hattian formation es«tazwa,r (see n. 15). 

Since we have now a reasonable Hattian starting point for the explanation of 
tabarna, further discussions on this word from an Indo-European basis would be not 
helpful. Therefore, the often discussed t — / interchange cases in the Indo-European range 
should be now regarded with а certain reservation". Concerning a possible / ~ 1 
interchange in Hattian, we have suggested that this appearance should be seen not in a 
phonetic, but rather a morphological context. H.-S. Schuster too had come to the same 
conclusion. But his explanation, in the second volume of his book and apud J. Tischler, 
that the initial 7 / 7 alternation between fabarna and labarna should be a reflection of the 
Hattian prefixes Қа)- for “there” deixis and /(a)- for “here” deixis, cannot be regarded as 
proven. First of all, he was not able to produce supporting arguments for his idea, so that 
we know nothing about this suggested "there - here" deixis relationship in Hattian””. 


> On this phonetic feature within the IE-languages of Ancient Anatolia (second and first millennium B. C.) and іп 
general see P. Kretschmer, Glotta 19, 279-281; Н. Kronasser, EHS 1, 61-64; cf. also O. Carruba, IX. Türk Tarih 
Kongresi I, 204: J. Tischler, in: FsOtten”, 352 ff. (with n. 14-19); М. Oettinger, in: GsPedersen (1994) 313-318. 

Again, apud 1. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 350-351. Regrettably, in HHB II there is no discussion by the author on this 
subject, except for a brief notice on p. XXIV. 
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Secondly, the form /abarna which, according to H.-S. Schuster, should include the deixis 
Ka)- for “here” does not appear in Hattian texts at all, as we mentioned before” 

The textual evidence illustrates clearly that within the pure Hattian texts there is 
no £ / 7 alternation on a lexical basis. This feature occurs only with Hattian proper names 
in Hittite 75 documents; therefore, it is not of primary importance for Hattian 
phonetics". . Among these names the most striking examples are the divine designations 

Halipinu / “Hatipinu and geographical names “““Halinzuwa / URUHatinzuvva”” . Recently, 
however, F.P. Daddi correctly realized that the alternation between Halipinu and Hatipinu 
could be dependent on the different sex of the bearer of the names“. This is true since the 
identity of Halipinu and Hatipinu in the Hattian-Hittite pantheon has been precisely 
defined: Halipinu accompanies the masculine gods like Wu,runkatte and the Storm god of 
Zahalukka; thus, ће is male. Hatipinu appears as the wife of the god Telipinu" 
Moreover, both divine designations can now reasonably be analyzed as prefix ha- (a 
nominal morpheme, or even a meaningful adjective) + gender marker -/- for masculine 
versus -f- for feminine (accompanied always with a Bindevokal) + well-known nominal 
stem pin(u) “child”"”. Since both divine names formally are almost identical except for 
their Sexes, we may assume that they possibly represent a divine pair like brother and 
sister’. The same formation can be seen also between the geographical names 
URUHalinzuwa | VRUHatinzuvva””, unless there is some concrete evidence available for the 
identity of both geographical units^? . In this case, however, the Hattian nominal stem 


' Likewise, О. Carruba's morphological approach to tabarna / labarna with the distinction in Нашап fe- “your” 
against /e- “his” in IX. Türk Tarih Kongresi 1, 203, (mentioned also by 1. Tischler, FsOtten?, 352 n. 14) is no longer 
tenable, since the Hattian possessive prefix for the second sg. person has now been established as u- (HWHT 187, 258). 

Cf. A. Kammenhuber in: HbOr (Altkleinasiatische Sprachen [1969]) 444 Е; Chr. Girbal, Beitráge, 166-167. 


For the acceptance of the distinction between FU Halinzuwa and “UHatinzuwa on the phonological level see for 
example, H. Otten, in: FsFriedrich (1959) 355; С.Е. del Monte-J. Tischler, RGTC 6 (1978) 70, 102 Ғ, 563; M. Popko, AoF 
13 (1986) 177; J. Tischler, in: FsOtten?, 352 (n. 16); N. Oettinger, in: GsPedersen, 317. Contrarily, O. Soysal, HWHT 143. 

In: FsAlp (1992) 107-108; later adopted by V. Haas, Gesch.Relig. (1994) 310-311; O. Soysal, HWHT 143. In this 
regard it should be pointed out that a similar case once led E. Forrer, ZDMG 76, 234 f., to credit an apparent phonetic / 
~ $ interchange between Јеррти and Зерріпи (and further two word pairs) for Hattian. But today we know with 
certainty that this difference is mainly caused by the possessive prefixes masculine /е- in le=p=pinu “his (= the king's) 
children" and feminine še- in Je=p=pinu “her (= the queen's) children", thus they аге to be seen rather on a 
morphological level; cf. HWHT 91. 

jH Otten, in: RLA 4 (1972-75) 59, 147 Ё; ЕР. Daddi, in: FsAlp, 107. 

? Already correctly determined by F.P. Daddi, ibid. 108. 


The family background of both deities is clearly not be understood as husband and wife, since Hatipinu is wife of 
Telipinu, as stated above. 

That both geographical units here display different sexes should be conditioned by their nominal origin: a Hattian 
noun, or a proper (divine) name with gender mark; cf. feminine “Hatenzawu, Э "RUHatinzuvva (see n. 50 below). 

Besides the most referred-to examples “Halipinu / “Hatipinu and “RUHalinzuwa / “RUHatinzuwa, there are also the 
following proper names cited in the secondary literature in regard to ¢ ~ 1 interchange: _ Gulpina / “SK utpina (E. 
Forrer, ZDMG 76, 229), “UParğananhila ЫЫ UParsananhita (F. Sommer, HAB 25), “Tahpillanu / “Tahpiltanu (F. 
Sommer, OLZ 48, 19), "RULihsina / 9 EEE S^GTihiina (J. Freu, in: Centre de Recherches Comparatives sur les Langues de 
la Méditerranée Ancienne 8 [1983] 185). However, except for the city names "R"Par$ananhila and URUbarananhita, 
which alternate each other in duplicate texts КВо 2.31 обу. 14’ and HT 2 III 11, there is no firm textual evidence that 
the other name pairs may be the same. If the latter geographical names include the Hittite lemma Aifa- “courtyard” 
(according to E. Laroche, RHA 19 Nr. 69 [1961] 82, "FÜParSananhila means “Ја cour aux léopards”) we may easily 
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*inzu or *nizu remains unexplained *. In the same category we can add the well-known 
lemma "halentuwa- “palace complex”, a Hattian loanword in the Hittite lexicon, which is 
marked with infix -/- as masculine and contains the nominal element *rtiu which goes 
back to the verbal root (a)nti “to stand""". The following compilation provides a list of 
words of Hattian origin with formations ha~li= and ha~ti~: 


1) Proper Name 
Designation Analysis Meaning 
“Halipinu ha=I(V)=pinu ha=(masculine)=“child” 
“Hatipinu ha=t(V)=pinu ha=(feminine)>“child” 
URU Halinzuwa” ha=I(V)=nzu(wa) ha=(masculine)=*n(i)zu 
= Hitt. halenzu-” 
RU Hatinzuvva”” ha=t(V)=nzu(wa) haz(feminine)<*n(Dzu 
2) Lexical use 
Word Analysis Meaning 
halantiu ha=I(V)=ntiu ha=(masculine)~“‘stand” 
= Hitt. © nalentu(wa) “Palace”! 
haliyanna ha=I(V)~(y)anna ha=(masculine)~(y)anna 


(epithet of masculine divine being 
Kahalwu,zzel with title katte “king”)” 


take UFUpar$ananhita (appears only in HT 2 Ш 11) as an erroneous form for ""UPar$ananhila without bearing any £ ~ / 
interchange in mind, because this is not customary for Hittite phonetic and lexicon. 

The root *inzu or *nizu in the Hittite occurrences can very well be the simplified form of a Hattian *n(i)zawu, as it 
appears in “Hatenzawu,; see п. 50 below. 
“7 HVVHT 297. 

5 The same name designates also a river Halenzuwa; G.F. del Monte-J. Tischler, RGTC 6, 527. 

m The Hattian origin of halenzu- has already been maintained by H.G. Güterbock, in: CRRAI 19 (1971 (19741) 309-310, 
due to the initial feature ha-le-°. This word obviously has a reflection on "^ PHalinzuwa (a formation with the typical a- 
vowel-theme) or at least it has the same nominal root with that geographical designation. N. Oettinger, in: GsPedersen, 317 
(n. 47), with a certain reservation, postulates that halenzu- could be connected to Hittite verb Aat- “to become dry, dry out” 
because of its cognate "F"Hatinzuvva. The existence of a river name PHalinzuwa may suggest that halenzu- may somehow 
be related to “vvater”. In fact, halenzu- is mentioned in Hittite context in connection with marsh’ (jarmarr(a)-, KUB 17.10 
I 12'-13') and pond (/uli-—, KBo 13.58 III 18-227, that it covers their surfaces, or grows (/nuwai-) on them. Therefore, in my 
opinion, Н. Otten's interpretation of halenzu- as *Alge(n), Entengrütze = alga(e), duckweed” in BagM 3 (1964) 95, still 
remains more feasible than “Laub = foliage" (thus, J. J. S. Weitenberg, U-Stämme [1984] 245; J. Friedrich-A. 
Kammenhuber, HW? H , Lfg. 11 [1991] 26 £) or “overgrowth” (J. Puhvel, HED 3 [1991] 19 #). I would like even to 
suggest for it “(lotus) water Шу, lily pad" which is more appropriate for a geographical name. 
On the other hand, however, the often used Hattian formula ha=/e~(nominal stem) “to / for his (body part)” and haze 
(nominal stem) *to / for her (body part)" in the ritual texts, which I briefly discussed in: GsForrer (2004) 624-626, should 
be kept apart from the Hattian nominal group with initial kale- / hate- preliminary indicating a proper name. 

From the Hittite texts there is also known a deity name *Hatenzawu, (B. H. L. van Gessel, Onomasticon I [1998] 
109) which looks in its spelling even more Hattian, with a possible analyses ha=te=n(i)zawu,,. 

| НУУНТ 143, 297, 430, 435 vvith literature. 

52 KUB 28.75 II 3-5; cf. B.H.L. van Gessel, Onomasticon I, 211. 
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The nominal sex differentiation in Hattian is not proper only to the lemmas in 
hazliz and ha=ti~, but also to the more easily understood formations te- “great” + gender 
markers -/- for masculine and -/- for feminine (accompanied always with a Bindevokal) * 
nominal stem”. The following are the formations in /eX// and texli= from this nominal 


group: 


Feminine 
1) Proper Name 
Designation Analysis Meanin 
“Tetahhiwala te=t(Vh)=(A)iwala “the big (h)iwala” 
(a goddess with title Катай “queen”)”" 
İTetepiri te=t(V)=piri “the big piri” (a goddess) 
“Tete$hapi tezi(V ye$bapi “the mighty goddess””” 
“Tetewatti te=t(V)=wati “the big wati” 
(a goddess) 
ün ethapati(a) te=t(hV)~=pati “the big pati” 
(a goddess, possibly = !Tetewatti) 
"Titiutti tizt(V)=uti “the big uti” 
(a goddess, possibly = "Terevvatti) 
2) Divine Attribute 
Designation Analysis Meaning 
tetimu(n) te=t(V)=mu(n) “the big mother” 
3) Lexical use 
Word Analysis Meaning 
tetekuzzan te=t(V)~kuzzan “the big hearth””” 
titahzilat ti=t(Vh)~zilat “the great chair = throne”? 


53 Y P; Daddi, їп: FsAlp, 107, 108: cf. also O. Soysal, HWHT 33 f. 
i KUB 48.12 г. col. 8-10; cf. B. Н. L. van Gessel, Onomasticon J, 509. 

> This nominal complex includes the lemma Sahap “deity” (HWHT 305). 

. This nominal complex possibly includes the lemma ти “mother” (HWHT 295; discussed by F. Р. Daddi, SMEA 40 
Nr. 1 1199817). 

. This nominal complex includes the lemma kuzan “hearth” (HWHT 292); with #etekuzzan “big hearth” is meant perhaps 
the “smelting furnace" with which the smith performs his work; see O. Soysal, in: GsImparati II (2002) 779 (n. 37). 

5% This nominal complex includes the lemma zi/at “chair, stool" (HWHT 328). Іп Hattian, the wooden substances and 


products apparently were considered feminine cf. HWHT 183. 
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Masculine 
1) Proper Name 
Designation Analysis Meaning 
“Telipinu te=I(V)=pinu “the mighty son"? 
ОКО Тура tizl( Vy-ura “the great well / spring" ^ 
(name of a town) 
2) Divine Attribute 
Designation Analysis Meaning 
“Tilitaru til(Vystaru "the mighty Taru” 


(Storm god) 


If we combine both our conclusions, that the form labarna is proper to Hittite and 
Luwian only, and that the £ / 7 alternation in Hattian is not simply a phonetic feature, but 
rather has to do with the nominal gender, do we have now a clue for the peculiar 
alternation of the royal title габатпа and of its Indo-European remake labarna ? It is 
obvious that the Hattian feminine marker “r” is not attested only as a suffix (ure-t “strong 
female", takeha-t “lioness, heroine") or as infix (Ha-t(i)-pinu), but as a prefix as well, 
especially with the feminine possessive te- “her”. This possessive even has a secondary 
form in /а-9, Thus, did this morphological fact possibly force the Hittites to reform or 
recreate the original Hattian title /abarna, in which they eliminated the initial /- that 
would be strongly reminiscent of the feminine f- morpheme, replacing it with the /- 
masculine marker? The latter is included in the masculine possessive prefix /e- in Hattian 
as parallel to the feminine /е-. The strong ethnic contrast between the non-Indo-European, 
matriarchal Hattians and the Indo-European, patriarchal Hittites, and the cultural 
consequences of this on Hittite society and pantheon are known. The most striking case is 
the gender metamorphosis of the Hattian Sun goddess Estan into the Hittite Sun god 
IStanu during Hittite times. Thus, the morphological transformation of the tabarna into 
labarna by the Hittites (or by the Luwians) would be intended to clear the king's title of 
an apparent "feminine" character. That the Hittites might have conducted this possible 
gender operation with the morphological elements of Hattian is reasonable since the early 
Hittites living with, or close to the Hattians (see below) should have been weil familiar 
with this language. Moreover, Hittite itself possessed neither a prefix nor a suffix to 
create a masculine form. 

The oldest attestations of tabarna / labarna may be seen in the Kültepe texts from 
the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.C., but only within proper names. Thanks to 
the kindness of K. Hecker, I had the opportunity to check the personal names from this 


> This nominal complex includes the lemma pin(u) “child” (HWHT 301). A feminine form for this as *Tetepinu that 
is mentioned by V. Haas, Gesch.Relig., 311, would theoreticaliy be expected, but it is hitherto unattested. 


This nominal complex includes the lemma ur(i) “well, spring” (HWHT 318 f.). 
И HWHT 183, 187, 248-249. 
The examples and bibliography for this morpheme are compiled in HWHT 244, sub ta’-. 
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period. The name Tabarna is surprisingly not attested at all, while a name Zabarna occurs 
twice“. This can possibly be a phonetic variation of Tabarna, since £ — z interchange is a 
common feature of Hattian phonology. A name Labarna$ occurs once“, and there is also 
a king's name Labar&a?. The name Labar$a, however, in spite of its close resemblance to 
Labarna, cannot be a variation of Labarna“®, since a phonetic и ~ $ interchange is 
observed neither in Hattian nor in Hittite. This form has just the same formation pattern as 
Labarna, but includes the different nominal stem ša instead of na, thus la~bar~Sa “the 
thousand $a”, E. Bilgiç, on the other hand, refers to a possible suffix -Sa within 
Cappadocian personal names®’. It now becomes an interesting fact that the usage of the 
personal names Tabarna and Labarna in the Kültepe texts is extremely limited, although 
we find them in Hittite documents very often. Even the rare appearance of Labarna$ and 
Labar$a in the Kültepe documents is important and would indicate that the Hittite remake 
with masculine prefix /-, suggested here, had already taken place at least in the early stage 
of Hattian - Hittite contact in the late eighteenth and early seventeenth centuries B.C. 
Indeed there are some onoma-historical points available that would indicate the Indo- 
European origin of these persons. İt is to be noted that the form Labarna$ already employs 
the Hittite nominative ending -š even in an old Assyrian text“, Labar$a, on the other 
hand, is mentioned as a ruler of an Anatolian town, possibly one of the cities Hattum or 
Kani$, but his accession to the throne is expressed in an unique manner as read in a 
Kültepe text: “When LabarSa took / seized the rulership". This has been interpreted by 
some scholars as an usurpation’. If this observation is correct, we can count him with the 


63 Zabarma is attested in Kt. а/к 1263 b obv. 7 (on this text see C. Günbattı, Belleten 53 [1989] 51-52; cf. HWHT 154) and 
in Kt. m/k 31:1 (this additional unpublished occurrence is according to the Cappadocian PN collection of K. Hecker). 

4 Кі. 88/k 713:3; on this text see V. Donbaz, in: FsN.Özgüg (1993) 145 f. 

К.К. Veenhof, in: RLA 6 (1980-83) 409. 

6 As КЕ. Veenhof, ibid., correctly pointed out. On the other hand, if the later plant name /aparsa- (may be rather 
Luvvian) in the Hittite lexicon may be related to this name, it has not satisfactorily been explained yet; cf. H. Kronasser, 
EHS 1, 62, E. Laroche, NH (1966) 339, CHD 3/1, 43, however, more sceptical 1. Tischler, НЕС 5/6, p. 42. 

67 АЮ 15 (1945-1951) 7-8. 


Among the Cappadocian proper names there is a large number of types which possess the ending -5, and the 
unpublished evidences for it I owe to the Cappadocian PN collection of K. Hecker. Some of those names appear with 
and without -š like Huzi8 / Huzia$ (alongside with Huzi / Нила; NH Ми. 421.1, 422.1; Kt. а/к 906:21), Пан (= Hali, I 
773:9'. ICK II 12:9; Kay. 337:14; TC II 66:8; Kt. ок 453:22 etc.), Kiris (€ Kiri, Kt. ак 48 a:7, b:7), Salkuatas (= 
Salkuata; ССТ V 26а:1; Kt. п/к 32:16, 45; Kt. 88/k 713:1, 2, 3), Sipunah$u$ (= Зирипаћки; NH Nr. 1190; АКТ Ш 
41:17), Tatkapus (= Tatkapu; ІСК I 35 a:13, b:5) and Tuthilia$ (Tuthalia / Tuthilia; NH Nr. 1389.1; cf. O. Soysal, ZA 
90 [2000] 106 [with n. 38]) so that a “Hittite” nominative suffix -$ for these can be ascertained; cf. E. Bilgiç, App. 
(1954) 6, and К. Hecker, ОКТ (= AnOr 44; [1968]) $ 60d. The names Huzia($) and Tuthilia($), alongside with 
Labarnağ, are important because they are attested also in the earlier Old Hittite Kingdom period, designating the prime 
noble members of the royal family; see “phase 3" in the main text. These Hittites are, of course, not the identical 
persons with those in Kültepe texts, but they are living proof of continuation of an old name-bearing tradition. 

ICK I 178:3': inümi Labarsa rubâ'uttam isbutuni; cf. S. R. Bin-Nun, THeth 5, 30 (with n. 3). The idiom ruba’uttam 
sabātu is inherent in Kültepe-Assyrian (CAD R [1999] 401), but clearly synonym to standard Akkadian kussd sabätu 
(CAD Ş [1962] 27-28 and CAD K [1971] 591) which also refers to usurpation against the legal succession to the 
throne; cf. also R. Harris, JCS 9 (1955) 47 f. 

К.К. Veenhof, RLA 6, 409, thought that the residence of Labarša would have been either Hattum (= Найи&(а)) or Kaniš 
(= Neša). Both cities became later the focus of attention of the Indo-European Hittites: According to the Anitta-Text 
KBo 3.22 (E. Laroche, CTH [1971] Nr. 1), Neša was favorably regarded by the Hittites while Hattuša was rather to be 
hated (ibid., rev. 48-51). If the “Indo-European” Labarša was one of the former kings of Kaniš, this would explain the 
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early Hittite / Indo-European invaders and rulers in central Anatolia beside Pithana and 
his son Anitta of KuSSara. 

The Indo-European creation labarna posited here, based on the proper name 
Labarna$ and partially on Labar$a in the Kültepe documents, would, however, give rise to 
the question of why the Hittites later continued to used the early Hattian form fabarna 
both as proper name and title. Such a question is difficult to answer on the linguistic level, 
but may rather be associated with an ethno-historical reason. It might have to do, for 
instance, with the political relationship of the Hittites to the neighboring Hattian world in 
third and second millennium B.C. Anatolia. If we consider also the time factor, the 
Hittites who did stand in close connection with the Hattians over the centuries can 
theoretically be classified in the following categories within four phases: 

Phase 1) The earliest Hittites who peacefully lived in Hattian cities under Hattian 
sovereignty without having any military-political claim. Their first contact with the 
Hattians or their infiltration in Hattian cities can be dated to sometime in the late third 
millennium B.C. after the Indo-European invasions into Anatolia. 

Phase 2) The earlier Hittites who were independently organized in their own cities 
and showed up as a military-political power under Pithana and his son Anitta of Kus&ara, 
having energetically fought against the surrounding Hattian cities (late eighteenth or early 
seventeenth century B.C.). 

Phase 3) The Hittites who seem finally to have overthrown the Hattian 
sovereignty in Central Anatolia and established their own dynasty in Ku&3ara or 
somewhere else. This earlier Old Hittite Kingdom period 1s connected with the name of 
nobles like Tuthaliya, Huzziya, PuSarruma, Papahdilmah, Alağaili etc.” (from the late 
seventeenth to early sixteenth century B.C.). 

Phase 4) The Hittites who arose as a central power in the early Old Hittite Kingdom 
in the reigns of Labama I, Labarna II (= Hattusili Г) and Mursili I. These kings who had 
their residence in Kuğğara and later in Hattusa conquered the rest of the Hattian cities, so 
that the Hattians disappeared from Anatolian military and political history for good. Even 
so, the Hittites during the Old Kingdom kept borrowing many Hattian cultural customs and 
continued to use them for a long time (from the early sixteenth century B.C. on). 

According to the occurrences in the Kültepe texts the usage of the forms Labarna 
and Labar$a chronologically should fall in phase 2. This is the period when the Hittites 
might be in the most conservative stage in their relationship to the Hattians because of the 
intense struggle for power between both nations that restrained the Hittites from using the 
original Hattian form tabarna at all. But in phases 3 and 4, after the Hittites secured their 
existence as an established kingdom, a certain tolerance is possible as seen from the many 
Hattian cultural customs imported into Hittite society. Starting from this point on, both 
forms fabarna and labarna may have been used among the Hittite ruling class. The 


conspicuous policy of Pithana who treated the Neğaens as “mothers and fathers" after he took the city by storm by night 
ibid., obv. 5-9). 

See most recently R.H. Beal, in: FsHoffner (2003) 13 ff, esp. 34-35. The name of Alasaili who is an overlooked 
member of the earlier Old Hittite royal family is mentioned in tiny Akkadian historical fragment KBo 28.137:4' right 
after ["Pap]ahdilmah (with an erroneous spelling [...Jahkilmah) and "Huz[ziya] (1. 3^). 
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earliest occurrences of tabarna for both title and proper name in Boğazköy documents 
are, so far, dated to the reign of Labarna I and Hattušili I (phase 4)'!. We do not know 
whether the Hittites used tabarna before then, for example in phase 3. In any case, a form 
*Tabarna(3) is not attested in the Kültepe texts (phase 1 and 2), while a “Hittitized” 
Labarnas is known for this time. The decisive point would be, then, when the Hittites for 
the first time started to used the form tabarna. Hopefully this enigma will be clarified in 
new documents from Kültepe or Boğazköy. 

Unfortunately, at this point I am not able to show further evidence to prove the 
initial 1- for feminine versus /- for masculine hypothesis for pre- and early Hittite personal 
names. 1 would like, however, to point out some oddities on the onomastic level which 
illustrate the conflict between two different societies in close connection, as were the 
Hattians and the Hittites. Firstly, it is to be noticed that the use of Hattian personal names 
was not consistent when representing the sex of their bearers. I would like to mention the 
following cases: 

1) The Hattian proper name Inar(a) designating the protective goddess was used 
for a male person both in Hattian and Hittite times”. 

2) The Hattian personal name Askaliya / ASkiliya was used in Hittite times both 
for male and female individuals". The same peculiarity is observed with the Cappadocian 
personal name llali$ka(n) which designates both sexes”. 

3) The Hattian name Kururu appears in the Kültepe texts affiliated vvith male 
persons vvhile vve find the same name in Boğazköy being borne by a female practitioner 
of a Hattian ritual”. 

4) The name of the male Hattian god KatteShapi “the King-God" appears in Hittite 
times as the name of a Hittite great queen”. 

5) The queen name Нагара! of Hattian origin, surprisingly shows the masculine 
ending -ili, which is an unique case among the other names of similar formation in the 
Hittite onomastic. But the other spelling of this name as Harapsiti represents the correct 


A See Appendix. In his own documents Hattušili I very often denotes himself as Tabarna, as e.g. in his Annals (CTH 
4) and in his Political Testament (CTH 6). From Labarna I no original document has survived, but in the Zalpa-Text 
KBo 3.38 obv. 11” (CTH 3) is a Tabarna, who at first has engaged in political-military activities against Zalpa during 
the early Old Hittite Kingdom. He is acting in the text narrative as the “first generation” king, i. e. the grandfather of the 
present king, thus he may, chronologicaly seen, very well be Labarna I; see O. Soysal, Mursili I. (Diss.) 140, 143; 
differentiy, R. H. Beal, in: FsHoffner, 21 ff. 

For the occurrences of this goddess and the writing of her name in the Boğazköy documents see A. Kammenhuber, 
ZA 66 (1976) 68-88 and in: RLA 5 (1976-80) 89-90; cf. O. Soysal, ZA 90, 96 (with n. 19). The masculine proper names 
Inar(a) from Kültepe and Boğazköy are listed by E. Laroche, NH Nrr. 453, 454; in addition see the land donation text 
Bo 90/722 obv. 25 (H. Otten-Chr. Rüster, ArAn 3 [1997] 266). 

и O. Soysal, ZA 90, 105-106, 112, 113, and HWHT 16 (n. 38). 
NH Nr. 445; one of the occurrences for feminine PN, Кі. n/k 39:10, 14, is published by V. Donbaz, in: FsT.Özgüç 
1989) 85 f. 

For male Kururu in a document from Kültepe see now S. Çeçen, ArAn 5 (2002) 68 (Kt. 92/k 526 1. e. 38). A further 
occurrence is to be noted in Kt. 92/k 478:3 (N. Özgüç-Ö. Tunca, Kültepe-Kani$ 120011 342). The “Old Woman" Kururu 
we come across in Boğazköy in KBo 37.23 TV 7-8 (coloph.); cf. O. Soysal, ZA 90, 116 (with n. 66). 

> KBo 32.197 rev. 11; cf. also KUB 48.106:18' (2 x). 
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and genuine Hattian form”. The Cappadocian female proper name Kapazili”” too appears 
as an interesting exception. 

6) The most striking cases are, hovvever, the masculine proper names Pimpirit and 
Nakili(ya)t which display varied formations with and without final -t in Hittite 
documents. The hittitized forms of these are Pimpira and Nakkiliya””. Why the Hittites 
did not create such forms like *Pimpirita and *Nakili(ya)ta®’, and instead eliminate the 
final -СУУ/ and then switch them in the a-class could be a simple phonetic matter, but also 
another attempt of the patriarchal custom of the Hittites to clear these names of ап 
apparent “feminine” character as supposed above for the proper name and royal title 
tabarna. 

To sum up, let us maintain that the origin of the royal title tabarna can be 
definitely claimed as Hattian because now it can be meaningfully interpreted within the 
Hattian lexicon. The process by which the Hittites (or Luwians) created /abarna, and the 
relationship of /абағпа to tabarna, must still remain questions, for the hypothesis of а 
transformation between both words based on gender concerns must await support from 
new documents and from future research on the onomastics of ancient Anatolia. 


i There is also a corrupt form Harapseki attested (NH Nr. 297.1) in a close reminiscence of Harapsiti. 
> Unpublished occurrence Kt. n/k 1840:9 is according to the Cappadocian PN collection of К. Hecker. 

Nakkiliya (cf. KBo 32.184 rev. 12’), on the other hand, can possibly be connected to Hittite lemma #akki- “difficult; 
important” (J. Tischler HEG Teil II, Lfg. 7 [1991] 258 £.) if one disregards the final -r of the earlier variation Nakkili(a)t 
(Kültepe, Old Hittite; NH Nr. 850), but Pimpirit (NH Nr. 1001) displays definitely a Hattian word structure that is 
observed in a pure Hattian form penpirat in KUB 28.53 IV 10' (with its different spellings in other documents; see 
HWHT 124); the same word may be represented also in the Anatolian deity designation “Pi(n)pira (HWHT 149, with 
further bibl.). Contrarily, F. Starke, StBoT 31 (1990) 454 (п. 1643) takes the proper name Pimpira as Hittite domain, 
and even postulates from it a verbal stem *pimpiriya-. 
© Noticeably, an identical river name displays both forms, the reduced one "Nakkiliya and the original one 
'PNakkiliyata; cf. J. Tischler HEG Teil IL, Lfg. 7, 259. 
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APPENDIX: A chronological view on the use of tabarna / labarna! 


A) As proper name 


Assyrian Colony Period 


Labarna (see n. 64 below; cf. also PN Labarsa [see n. 65 below]) 
Zabarna (see n. 63 below; a variant” of Tabarna that is not found in Kültepe documents) 


Old Hittite Kingdom 


[Laba]rna: Son of Hattušili Vs grandfather (KUB 1.161 ІП 42) 
L[abarna'] Son of Pu-&arruma; identical with the aforementioned person? (KUB 11.7 +1 11’) 


Labarna: = Labama 1 (KUB 11.9 IV 247 

"Labarna: = Labarna I (KBo 3.67: 12; KUB 3.85 obv. 2; КОВ 21.29 II 4) 

Tabarna: = Labarna I (KBo 3.38 obv. 117) 

Labarna: = Hattušili I (KUB 1.16 + III 55, 64; Letter to Tunip-Te$Sub, обу. 3; see n. 12 below) 
"арата: = Hattušili 1 (KUB 21.2 + KUB 48.95 13; KUB 11.4:47 

Tabarna: = Hattušili I (KBo 10.1 обу. 1, 13, rev. 9, 11, 19, 22, KBo 10.2 I 27, II 54, Ш 37; KUB 1.16 


ILILL IV / IH 73, 74) 


Labarna: Son of Hattušili I (KUB 1.16 + I 2, II 3, 31; also KBo 11.36 IH 10’; see O. Soysal, MurSili I. 
[Diss. 1989 (1994)] 67, 105, 133-134) 


"Tabarna: Son of Murğili I’ who conspired with the enemy city Zalpa against his father (KBo 22.2 rev. 11’) 


Labarna: Son of an Old Hittite king, who possesses the anonymous royal seal SBo I Nr. 89 (Bo 90/732; 
see H. Otten, AA 1991 Nr. 3 [1991] 347). SBo I 89 may be attributed to Telipinu; cf. D.F. 
Easton, JCS 33 (1981) 30, 31 and 41. 


Middle Hittite Kingdom 
So far no occurrence known. 


New Hittite Kingdom 


So far no occurrence known. 


As far the available written documents would suggest, the royal name-giving tradition of Labarna / 
Tabarna seems to be limited to the time of the Old Hittite kings Labarna I, Hattušili I (= Labarna П), Mursili 
I, and a king with the anonymous royal seal impression SBo I 89 (= Telipinu’). Neither in Middle Hittite, 
nor in New Hittite times do we encounter both these words as proper names of the members of royal family. 
Labarna, however, may have survived later on in the first millennium Anatolia in the hieroglyphic Luwian 
name "Za-pa-rali-na (Cekke, Inscription 2 rev. 3, $ 9), and in “Liburna / "Lubarna/i, the names of two 
rulers of the late Hittite state Hattin (or Pattin) mentioned in the Assyrian historical documents (J. D. 
Hawkins, RI A 7 [1987-90] 106) which can be a rendering of the customary, Indo-European remake, 
Labarna. 


81 А ы Lok 5 

Except for the first two proper names Labarna mentioned in Old Hittite Kingdom, all examples are taken from the 
fully preserved written sources. Those kings' names with many textual documentations are represented here by one 
occurrence only. 
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B) As title 


Old Hittite Kingdom 
Telipinu: "араға (KUB 3.85 obv. 1) 


Note that there are also numerous anonymous royal seals impression including the title tabarna which 
are to be ascribed to the Old Hittite kings before Alluwamna: İnandık 174/66, SBo 187-91, BoHA XIV 251 
(cf. O. Carruba, IM 43 [1993] 75), Ku 97/60 and some others from Kuşaklı (see A. Müller-Karpe, МООС 
130 [1998] 103). 


Middle Hittite Kingdom 


Alluwamna: tabarna (KBo 32.136 upper edge 1 and seal impression) 

Tahurwaili: tabarna (Bo 69/200 seal impression; see H. Otten, MDOG 103 [1971] 59-60) 

Hantili II: tabarna (Bo 90/758 obv. 1, rev. 21 and seal impression; see Chr. Rüster, IM 43, 64-66) 
Zidanta II: tabarna (KBo 32.184 seal impression) 

Huzziya П: tabarna (V AT 7436 obv. 1 and seal impression; see H.G. Güterbock, SBo I [1940] 51, 70, 74) 
Muwatalli I: tabarna (KBo 32.185 upper edge 1, rev. 8 and seal impression) 


Tuthaliya I/II: tabarna (KUB 40.62 + KUB 13.911) 
Arnuwanda I: tabarna (KBo 5.7 rev. 49) 


The use of the title tabarna between the reigns of the early Middle Hittite rulers Alluwamna and 
Muvvatalli I is documented exclusively in the donation texts, so that it may only reflect a stereotyped 
administrative tradition. For example, in their treaties with Eheya and Pilliya, the kings of Kizzuwatna, 
neither Tahurwaili nor Zidanta II seems to use the title tabarna: KBo 28.109:7', KUB 36.108 obv. 1. 


New Hittite Kingdom 

Arnuwanda П or Mursili П: tabarna (KBo 1.28 rev. 57 

Muwatalli II: tabarna (KUB 6.4541 1) and "Jabarna (KUB 21.1+ IV 39) 
Urhi-TeSup: taparna (Bo 90/1199 seal impression) 

Hattusili Ш: tabarna (KUB 21.17 I 1) and "tabarna (KUB 1.1+1 1) 
Tuthaliya IV: tabarna (KUB 26.43+ rev. 15) 

Suppiluliuma IT: tabarna (KBo 12.38 I 11', II 22) 


The use of the title tabarna continues in the New Hittite Kingdom with the exception of the reign of 
Suppiluliuma I, and of one of his sons Arnuwanda II or Mursili П. Remarkable variations of this title are to 
be noticed with Muwatalli II, who applies to himself the never before used title "/abarna, and Urhi-Teğup, 
whose seal displays the rare spelling ta-pa-ar-na. 
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DUMU.MUNUS GAL RECONSIDERED 
J. de Roos" 


When, in 1987, the discussion about DUMU.MUNUS GAL had been enlivened!, 
various scholars began to give their opinion on the description or title. Since no 
communis opinio has been achieved, it seems like a good idea to me to put all the 
different viewpoints together and to represent the considerations, as far as relevant. As a 
matter of fact, a congress like this might also be a good discussion platform, in order to 
have articles with a clear viewpoint and published within the last three years, defended by 
their authors. Articles that are in themselves interesting are too often stored for eternity in 
large libraries, without having orally or in writing been discussed or commented upon. 

First of all I will give a short introduction for those who are not acquainted with 
the problem. In three Hittite cuneiform texts, in my opinion all dating from around mid 
13" century, Hattusili$ HT-Tuthaliya$ IV, the still unexplained title or description 
DUMU.MUNUS GAL occurs, to be distinguished from the more distinct title 
DUMU.MUNUS LUGAL”. 

On two bullae from Korucutepe? DUMU.MUNUS GAL or GAL DUMU.MUNUS 
also occurs in connection with the name KiluShepa, who is also mentioned 
hieroglyphically together with that of Ari-Sarruma. Unfortunately the cuneiform script 
has been lost almost completely. Korucutepe is situated in the region, usually identified 
with ISuwa, where KiluShepa lived at the side of the regional king Ali- and/or Ari- 
Sarruma.” 

Since we know that Kilu$hepa was Puduhepa”s daughter,” it seems simple to 
assume that Puduhepa is referred to as GAL, so DUMU.MUNUS GAL = ‘daughter of the 
great”, but it is not as simple as that. First of all one vvould rather expect $4 GAL in that 
case, but moreover it should be common use and therefore common knovvledge that 
simply GAL was meant to be Puduhepa. This point will be elaborated on later. 

Below we shall deal with a number of problems without being able to say whether 
a final solution can be given to all points. For: each text in which DUMU.MUNUS GAL 


| Lecture held at the Congress of Hittitologists, Çorum, September 2002. 
l 1. де Кооз, JEOL 29 1985- 86 (published in 1987), 74-83. 
: Erroneously read by G. Torri, Lelwani 1999, pp. 41 and 42 in KBo 4.6. 

Bullae 2.2.A and 2.2.B have been published by H.G. Güterbock in: M.N. van Loon (ed.), Korucutepe 3 1980, 127 ff, 
following on an earlier preliminary publication in JNES 32 1973, 135 ff. 

See а.о. Pb.H.J. Houwink ten Cate ‘The Hittite Dynastic Marriages of the Period between са. 1258 and 1244 BC” in 
AoF 23 1996, 40-75: 52 with note 25. 
? Thus J. de Roos o.c. 81 f. Ph.H.J. Houwink ten Cate just leaves open the possibility that she is Puduhepa's sister, o.c. 
48: *... Kilusheba(t) of Isuwa about whom it is fairly likely that she was in fact a daughter of Puduhepa(t)" and on p. 52: 
"Concerning Kilusheba(t) of Isuwa my treatment implies that I consider her to have been the daughter, rather than the 
sister of Puduheba(t)...” 
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is found, in all three as already said, has its own peculiarities and uncertainties. The 
Scholars who have published in detail on the title are successively: I. Singer, Ph.H.J. 
Houvvink ten Cate and indirectiy O. Carruba as well, in 19915, in 1996” and 20015 
respectively. 

Singer has a preference for a meaning such as “Great Princess” (= daughter of a 
Great King) for DUMU.MUNUS GAL, on the basis of a comparison vvith titles such as 
LUGAL GAL “Great King” and MUNUS.LUGAL GAL “Great Queen'. 

Ph.H.J. Houvvink ten Cate” rejects this idea, “since DUMU.MUNUS GAL lacks 
the clear connection with “Great Kingship' of the other two expressions", and “because 
there exists no male replica DUMU.NITA GAL meaning Prince of a Royal Family with 
Great Kingship Status". Instead the author prefers to represent GAL in this expression by: 
“of first rank” (hantezzi) ^. In connection with this the author states that the description 
concerns the daughters of the married couple Hattusili$ Ш апа Puduhepa, GaSSuliyawiya 
and Kilu$hepa. But based on KBo 18.1 the Babylonian spouse of Tuthaliya$ TV as well, 
so that both native and foreign “daughters” might be meant by these vvords. The same 
foreign female might арреаг as DUMU.MUNUS GAL in KUB 22.70 and have played а 
part that has caused problems vvithin the palace. 

According to Houvvink ten Cate she is the same daughter-in-law of Puduhepa who 
18 referred to in KBo 18.1 as DUMU.MUNUS GAL, when Tuthaliya$ had already 
ascended the throne.!! Tuthaliya’’ wife is said to have been totally excluded from the 
official correspondence by Puduhepa, as appears from the historical texts available and 
Puduhepa is even said to have seen to it that there vvould not be any seal-impressions. Her 
name is not mentioned anyvvhere and she is said to be referred to by the description “the 
daughter (or the girl) of Babylonia’ in the oracle text KUB 6.5 27", 29" and 33" and in the 
letter KUB 57.123 Obv. 12 f. If this is true, this would definitely exclude the explanation 
of GAL pointing at Puduhepa, because daughter of Puduhepa now also should refer to the 
daughter-in-lavv. 

In order not to get off the track 1 will just give you the viewpoints of Singer and 
Houwink ten Cate.” In Singer”s view the Hittites gave the title DUMU.MUNUS GAL to 
“daughters of Great Kings of Hatti or of other great povvers”. Hittite Great Princesses vvere 
married to the kings of Egypt and Babylonia, ISuwa, Amurru and Seha River Land”. By 
adding the latter country, Singer also has the title DUMU.MUNUS GAL applying to а 
sister of Hattusili$ III, Matanazi. Houwink ten Cate interprets GAL by Hittite Латеггі 
“daughter born from the principal vvife”. 


6 The title ‘Great Princess’ in the Hittite Empire, UF 23 1991, 327-337. 
? “The Hittite Dynastic Marriages of the Period between ca. 1258 and 1244 ВС”, AoF 23 1996, 40-75. 
“Tawananna П. De magnae filiae regis cognominis significatione atque изи” in: Studi Sul Vicino Oriente Antico 
dedicati alla memoria di Luigi Cagni. Vol. I 2000 [2001], 71-83. 
O.c. 48. 
Оос 51 
П о.е. 65. 
12 f 
I. Singer, o.c. 335. 
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Because even after these considerations many questions still remain unansvvered, 1 
want to go back once more to the Hittite cuneiform texts in which DUMU.MUNUS GAL 
occurs. As already said, there are three of them." 


1) KBo. 4.6 


By now this has become one of the most cited Hittite texts, subject of a discussion 
on dating since 1925." By many it has now been accepted that it concerns a prayer (or 
prayers) of Puduhepa on behalf of her daughter GaSSuliyawiya or of her daughters 
Ga$$uliyavviya and Kiluihepa". Although not fully decisive for ascribing the 
circumlocution DUMU.MUNUS GAL to Kilushepa, because she occurs as such on the 
aforementioned bullae from Korucutepe, I should like to return once more to the idea of 
separating the texts into two different prayers, as published in the aforementioned JEOL 
article. The fact 1s, for the cuneiform texts this would be one of the few passages in which 
Kilu$hepa is referred to as such with some certainty. Fortunately O. Carruba'® has 
recently fully supported the suggestion to separate the prayers, although this causes him 
to draw another conclusion: for him the two prayers on a Sammeltafel are for two 
Gas&uliyawiya's; one on behalf of the wife of Muršiliš П and the other one for one of the 
daughters of Hattusili$ Ш and Pudubepa, although it does not have to be from Puduhepa 
at all, but it is not impossible. The arguments against separation, if described at all, have 
not changed my mind for that matter and certainly Carruba's suggestion implies the 
problem that there should be at least a period of half a century between the two prayers. 
Although the two prayers concern two different persons, they would be on one tablet 
because of the similarity of the names and the subject of illness. 

L Singer states that in KBo 4.6 the name Gağsuliyawiya and the title 
DUMU.MUNUS GAL are used interchangeably and rejects a separation. “The formal 
differences between the two parts of the prayer do not support the separation and they can 
be explained differently." The difference between uppesta and uppahhun is about the 
person who directs the two substitutes — in the first case Gağâuliyawiya and in the second 
case the author of the prayer — Puduhepa. ” According to Singer it is about two offences 
committed by Gağssuliyawiya which must be redeemed. The first one is said to have been 
recorded in the missing beginning of the Obverse. 

Houvvink ten Cate agrees with Singer that the two daughters of Hattusili$ and 
Puduhepa, KiluShepa and GaSSuliyawiya had the title of DUMU.MUNUS GAL. He 


13 Кво. 4.6, KBo 18.1 and KUB 22.70. 

14 y. Friedrich, АО 25, 1925, 19-20. 

15 Thus J. de Roos, YEOL 29 1985-86 [1987], 77 ff. 
In the article mentioned in note 8. p. 76 f. 
O.c. 329. 


5 Subject of this uppesta might be MUNUS Tawanna from fragment 335/e, as published in IF 89 1984, 298-301 by H. 
Otten. Will there still be a special reason why this name or circumlocution has been combined with DUMU.MUNUS 
GAL? 
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implicitly rejects the idea of prayers for two different persons, because Kilu$hepa is 
already referred to as such on the basis of the bullae. 

С. Torri!’ does recognize that the prayer consists of two parts: one directed to an 
unknown deity on behalf of a princess, without a name being mentioned and the other one 
directed to Lelwani on behalf of Gağsuliyawiya. Torri does think it possible that it 
ultimately concerns prayers which are directed to different deities, but on behalf of the 
same person. To me it seems indeed a small step to assume it concerns two prayers on 
behalf of two different persons. 

I think it most unlikely that in case of two prayers directed to different deities (?) 
on behalf of two different offences committed by one and the same person, her name 
should be mentioned in one case, and in the other case a title which might as well apply to 
many other persons. Why would Puduhepa have done so? This could only be the case if 
the same person was first DUMU.MUNUS GAL and thereafter no longer — or the other 
way around — similar to modern “fiancee of...”, which is bound to change to *wife of...”. 


2) KBo 18.1 


As far as interpretation is concerned this letter remains a problem, because 
assuming that Tuthaliya$ as reigning monarch sent this letter to his mother Puduhepa, 
Lupakki announces in the second part that all is well with the King and with the 
DUMU.MUNUS GAL, whereas we do not have any idea who is meant by this. The text 
has been found on Büyükkale, so in view of this location it is likely that Puduhepa was at 
Hattu$a and that Lupakki together with Tuthaliya$ was visiting DUMU.MUNUS GAL or 
that the latter woman accompanied Lupakki and Tuthaliya$ on a trip. The date of the 
letter is unknown, but it is certainly after Tuthaliya$” accession to the throne. The 
identification of DUMU.MUNUS GAL with the Babylonian spouse of Tuthaliya$, as 
Singer suggests, is only based on the fact that “by her descent, the Babylonian princess 
was no doubt entitled to the title DUMU.MUNUS GAL, Great Princess, i.e. the daughter 
ofa Great King”. That is the reason why she would have been referred to as such in KBo 
18.1 as well as in KUB 22.70. But why could KBo 18.1 not have been sent from e.g. 
ISuwa, where Tuthaliya$ was visiting his sister DUMU.MUNUS GAL (= Kiluğhepa?), 
perhaps before his marriage?”" And why is Tuthaliya3” spouse referred to as ‘the daughter 
of the country of Babylonia’ or as “the girl of Babylonia’ in other Hittite texts?”” 


I? Lelwani 1999, 42. 

UF 23 1991, 332. 

According to Ph.H.J. Houwink ten Cate Kilu$hepa married between 1258 and 1244, and closer to 1258 than to 1244 
(о. с. 52 Ё). Tuthaliya$ is said to have married a Babylonian princess before 1245 (o.c. 58). 

? KUB 6.5 and KUB 57.123 а.о. See Ph.H.J. Houwink ten Cate (o.c. 64): “After Tuthaliya’ s spouse has arrived in 
Hattu$a she might still be referred to by a circumlocution based on her country of origin” etc. 
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3) KUB 22.70 


So much has already been written about this interesting oracle text, that 1 can add 
little nevv information. Because DUMU.MUNUS GAL does things in this text vvhich are 
aimed against queen Puduhepa, at least have an adverse effect on the palace, A. Unal, 
Ph.H.J. Houvvink ten Cate and others think that this DUMU.MUNUS GAL refers to the 
Babylonian spouse of Tuthaliya$ TV. Houvvink ten Cate even thinks that this text is “the 
main source for Tuthaliya$” spouse”.” As already said she is referred to in a different way 
in the few other texts where she might be alluded to. With the exception of KBo 18.1, 
where she also might be referred to like this, there are no further data about how and why 
of this difference. Yet I also think it rather unlikely that DUMU.MUNUS GAL refers to 
one of the daughters of Hattusili$ and Puduhepa, in view of her behaviour; but neither is it 
absolutely impossible. 


As far as the indication DUMU.MUNUS GAL is concerned, the following 
questions remain unanswered: 

1. If DUMU.MUNUS GAL is applicable to many various persons, how does it 
happen that the expression only occurs in three Hittite texts? And how do we know to 
whom it refers? 

2. Why is one and the same person sometimes referred to as DUMU.MUNUS 
GAL and why sometimes referred to by means of the proper name? This also applies to 
Kilu$hepa who, for instance in KUB 40.80 “dies under her proper name” without any 
further reference? 

3. Why would the circumlocution be used in the first part and the proper name in 
the second part of one and the same text (according to many) KBo 4.6? Does this ever 
occur in case of other descriptions or titles? 


Some new information was brought forward by J.D. Hawkins at the congress 
where the present contribution was held. In the Nişantepe archive there is a bulla 
mentioning Ali-Sarruma as king of Isuwa, but without another name like Kiluğhepa. 
Nevertheless, this clarifies KUB 40.80 where, as said, Kilu$hepa dies as wife of Ali- 
Sarruma. 

Three kings of ISuwa are now attested: Ari-Sarruma, Ali-Sarruma and Ehli- 
Sarruma. Ari-Sarruma is mentioned on the Korucutepe bulla together with Kiluğhepa; 
after his death Kilu$hepa married Ali-Sarruma and died during his reign. Ali-Sarruma 
could have been the younger brother of Ari-Sarruma and therefore it is not surprising that 
Kilushepa became his wife. 

Regrettably the above does not add to our understanding of DUMU.MUNUS 
GAL. Did Kiluğhepa perhaps loose this title with the death of Ari-Sarruma? I can only 
conclude that a good explanation for the circumlocution DUMU.MUNUS GAL has not 
yet been found. Hopefully this will change when new text material will appear. 


2. j Я у 
a О.с. 65 — but we do not even know whether it concerns Tuthaliyas’ wife. 
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BRONZE DOOR RINGS WITH CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS OF 
SARDURI П FROM THE UPPER ANZAF FORTRESS" 


Oktay Belli and Ali Dinçol - Belkıs Dingol' 


The Anzaf Fortresses consist of the Upper and the Lower Anzaf.” The Lower 
Anzaf Fortress lies 11 km. north-east of TuSpa (Van Fortress), the capital of the Urartian 
Kingdom, and close to the modern Van-Iran railway and the main road (Belli 1992: 28) 
(Map. 1). The Anzaf Fortress, some 900 m. to the south of Lower Anzaf Fortress, was 
built by Menua, son of the Urartian king ІЕршіпі (c. 810-786 B.C.). As with the Lower 
Anzaf, we do not know the Urartian name of the Upper Anzaf Fortress. The lower city, 
lying to the south of the fortress, covers an area of 141.000 m? (Fig. 1). The lower city, 
with its surrounding thick walls, remains within the borders of modern village of 
Dereüstü (formerly Anzaf). The lower city, one of the best examples of early Urartian 
settlements, was planned and built at the same time as the fortress (Belli 1999). 

The Upper Anzaf Fortress displays all stages of development in Urartian 
architecture, the buildings within the fortress were constructed at different periods during 
the 200 years that elapsed between its establishment and its collapse. The eastern gate of 
the lower city, the storage buildings attached to the western fortress walls, the northern 
and southern gates of the fortress with the High Tower protecting them and the temple 
with its courtyard were discovered in the excavations which have continued since 1991 
(Belli 2001: 40). The architectural features of the storeroom complex and the inscribed 
bronze artefacts found there have been published previously (Belli and Dinçol-Dinçol 
2004). The repertoire of inscriptions on bronze objects are enriched by the recent finds 
(for the former epigraphical material on bronze and stone, cf. Dinçol and Dinçol 1994; 
Belli 2001; Belli 2004). 

Corridor 10 of the storage complex stretches in a north-south direction. It is the 
main corridor of the storage building, and all the rooms in the west open into it. Due to 
the difference in elevation, Room 5 in the north can be reached by means of six steps. Its 
white plastered mud-brick walls were built on stone foundations and heavily burnt by a 
severe fire. Burning roof beams, wooden doors and other wooden objects destroyed 
everything in the corridor. Pebbles were placed beneath the floor in order to obtain a hard 
surface, a practice unique to the Urartian fortresses. 

There are numerous door openings on the western and eastern walls of the 46 m 
long corridor 10, which continues to the south where it meets the courtyard of the Haldi 
Temple. The main corridor makes a right angle and turns to east. Corridor 10 is 2.5 m 


* This short note is the sequel to our article on “Royal inscriptions" from the same fortress (ANATOLICA 
XXX, 2004). 

! Istanbul University. 

? This work was supported by the Research Fund of Istanbul University. Project Number: 1597/ 30042001. 
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wide, while corridor 14 turning to the east measures 2 m in width. The latter is 28 m in 
length and has three door intervals. They have not been excavated hovvever, due to the 
risk of collapse. It is understood that the doors open to a series of rooms, which 
apparently had the function of workshops and arsenals, where numerous objects аге Кері. 

Due to the conflagration during the Seythian attack, which burnt down the wooden 
doors and architectural elements carrying the ceiling, all of the objects and weapons were 
destroyed. The fire was so severe that the mud-brick hardened and the bronze door rings 
were destroyed. The rings were presumably two in number, one of which broke up into 
pieces and partly melted. The highly corroded rings were conserved in the laboratory of 
Historical and Archaeological Research Center of Van Region of ће Faculty of Letters of 
Istanbul University. VVe vvould like to thank Vedat Evren Belli, Tuğba Akar, Uğur Tunalı, 
Hidayet Bakırcı and Gökçe Tokgönül for their meticulous and attentive vvork. Our thanks 
are due to the research assistant Can Avcı who made the drawings of both of the bronze 
door rings. 


Damaged Bronze Door Ring Nr. 1 (Inv. Nr. YAK 2004.10.11) 


It is bigger and heavier compared to the other intact ring, but it is partly melted. 
The existing handle is 15 cm long, and diameter of the ring is 14 cm (Fig. 3). The section 
of the ring is 2.5 m in diameter and was massively cast from bronze. It weighs 2.302 kg. 
The section of the ring, cast from a sand or wax mould, has a circular section. Originally, 
it must have weighed more than 3400 kg. On the outer surface of the ring, between two 
1.2 em wide lines a cuneiform inscription is read (Fig. 4). 


The inscription reads as follows: 
"4 Sars-du-ri-ni-e-i ü-ri-i$-hu-si-ni-e-i ["A]r-gis-ti-hi-ni-e-i 


“Treasury of Sarduri, son of Argiğti” 


Intact Bronze Door Ring Nr. 2 (Inv. Nr. YAK 2004.10.12) 


It consists of two rings, big and small, connected by a straight bar and is intact 
except the piece which is put through thr smaller ring to fasten it to the wooden door post. 
Like the above mentioned damaged ring it was cast from bronze. It is 33 cm in length and 
weighs 2.804 kg, but originally it must have weighed 2.900 kg. The bigger ring is 12 cm 
and the smaller is 6 cm in diameter (Fig. 5). The piece attached to the wooden post was 
hammered from bronze. It is approximately 64 cm long and shaped from a single sheet of 
bronze. The middle part has a circular and the arms have a rectangular section. The ends 
of the attachment were sharpened. There is a cuneiform inscription on the outer surface of 
the bigger ring and the attachment. The inscription on the attachment was heavily worn 
due to oxidation (Fig. 6-7). 

Two similar bronze door rings were unearthed in 1889 during the Toprakkale 
(Rusahinili) excavation (Lehmann-Haupt 1907: 102 f., fig. 73-74; Lehmann-Haupt 1931: 
544), three more in Karmir-Blur and Armavir (Piotrovsky 1950: 20 f., fig. 3, 37, 58; 
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Piotrovsky 1955: 95, fig. 56). But the Toprakkale examples do not bear any cuneiform 
inscription (VVartke 1990: 85). One of the three bronze door rings from Karmir-Blur has 
an inscription which tells that it belongs to the house of Rusa son of Argisti in Teisebai 
URU (Piotrovsky 1970: Nr. 25.; König 1955-57: Nr. 130 A, Pl. 98). The bronze door ring 
with cuneiform inscription of Sarduri II in the Upper Anzaf Fortress is the earliest 
example. As the building inscription on the wall of the Haldi Temple clearly states, the 
Upper Anzaf Fortress was built by Menua. The existence of bronze door rings of Sarduri 
II at the fortress is not surprising, since two clay tablets and twenty one bronze objects 
and weapons with cuneiform inscriptions belong to a period extending from Išpuini to 
Rusa П. As we mentioned elsewhere, being close to the capital Tuğpa, it was also a royal 
administrative centre, a fact supported by the existence of numerous bronze weapons and 
objects belonging to Argisti II (Belli 2005). 


The inscription on the ring reads as follows: 
midsay,-du-r fil-ni-e-i t-[r] i-i-h[u-s] i-ni-e-i " [A]r-gis-ti-hi-ni-[e-i] 


“Treasury of Sarduri, son of ArgiSti” 


The inscription on the attachment reads: 
Олақ ар; -du-ri-e-i u-ri-is-hi-[si]-n[i-e]-i 
"Treasury of Sarduri” 


It is interesting to note that the inscription on the attachment does not bear the 
name of the father like the like majority of such short inscriptions on bronze objects in 
contrast to the inscriptions (cf. Merhav 1991: 351-357) on the door rings. Another 
peculiarity of the inscription on the attachment is the erraneous writing urishisi- instead of 
urishusi- "treasury" (Salvini 1980: 185-188; compare Seidl 2004: 45-48, where she 
prefers the more general meaning magazine"). It should be a scribal error due to the 
contamination by the related word urishi- “property”. 
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Map 1. The location of the Upper and the Lower Anzaf Fortresses. 
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Fig. 1. Topographical plan of the Upper Anzaf Fortress. 
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Fig. 2. General plan of the storeroom complex 
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Fig. 3. Photograph of the damaged door ring. 
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Fig. 4. Drawing of the damaged ring and its inscription. 
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Fig. 5. Photograph of the intact door ring and its attachment. 


Fig. 6. Drawing of the intact ring with its inscription and the attachment. 
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012 34 5 10cm 
иш NEM UM | 


Fig. 7. The inscription on the attachment. 


